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PERSIAN LET TERS. 


ction for this book, It will be read, if it is good; 
if bad, I care not whether it be read or no. 

I have begun with theſe letters, to try the taſte of 
the public, 1, have many more in my cabinet, which 
may be publiſhed i in time, 30 = 

But it is upon condition that I am not bed out 3 
for, as ſoon as my name is known, I am ſilent for e- 
ver. I know. a lady who walks very well, and yet 
limps if any one looks on her. The faults of the 
work may ſatisfy the critics, without expoſing thoſe of 
my perſon to them. Beſides, were it told who I am, 
excry one would cry, It is like him: his book is his 
true character. He might have employed bis time bet - 
ter: it does not become a man of gravity. The cri- 
tics never miſs theſe reflections, becauſe little or no 
wit is required i in hitting upon them. 
The Perſians, who wrote theſe letters, * 
where I did; we lived together; and, as they look- 
ed upon me as one of another world, they concealed 
nothing from me. Indeed it was hardly poſſible for 
men, at ſuch a diſtance from home, to have ſecrets 
that could affect me; and, accordingly, they commu= 
nicated to me the greateſt part of their letters. 1 
took copies of them, and laid my hands on ſome 
which they would willingly have kept from me, as ex- 


poſing a little too much the Perſian vanity and jea- 
louſy, 


| Shall write no epiſtle dedicatory, nor beg prote- 


Thus I am a tranſlator only. My greatelt trouble 
was to make this work as conformable as I could to 


— . — pau 


2 
our managers. I have endeavoured to eaſe the reader 
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as much as poſſible with reſpe& to the Aſiatic ſtile, 
and have left out abundance of ſublime expreſſions, 


which would have carried him into the clouds, and 
tired him with their ſi ublimity. 


This, however, is not all I have done for him. 1 
have curtailed the long compliments, of which the 
orientals are more laviſh than even we ourſelves; and 
have left out moſt of thoſe minute paſſages, which 
cannot well bear the light, and ought aways to be bu- 
ned between friends. | 


If moſt of thoſe that have publiſhed a 8b 4 


letters had done the ſame thing, there would ſcarce 


have been enough left to trouble the preſs with. 

I cannot help obſerving, that I have been often 
bepüsad to find theſe Perfians as well informed as 
myſelf of the manners and cuſtoms of our nation. 
Even the niceſt circumſtances have not eſcaped them; 


as they have done 'many Germans who have travel- 


led through France, I impute it to their long abode 
among us, without reckoning that it is eaſier for an 
Aſiatic to learn the French manners in one year, than 
for a French man to learn thoſe of Aſia in four; be- 
cauſe the former diſcover as much. as the latter conceal 
themſelves. | 

Cuſtom permits every tranſlator, nay, even the 
wal barbarous commentator, to adorn the head of 
his verſion, or his gloſſary, ' with the panegyric of the 
original, and ro ſer forth its utility, merit, and excel- 
lence. I have done no ſuch thing. The reaſons are 
eaſily gueſſed at. One of the beſt is, that it would be 
very tedious in a place of 88 n very inſi pid; 


1 mean a provune | 
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L E TT ER 1. 
| Usnek to bis friend Rus xu, at Iſpahan. 


E ſtaid but one day at Com: when we had 
paid our devotions at the tomb of the vir- 
gin who brought forth twelve prophets, we 

proceeded on our journey, and arrived yeſterday at 

Tauris, being the twenty-fifth of our bre from 

Iſpahan. 


Rica and 1 are perhaps the two feſt Perſians that 


ever left their own country out of a deſire of know- 
lege; and renouneed the ſweets of tranquillity, for the 
laborious ſearch of wiſdom. 

We were born in a flouriſhing kingdom; but we did 


not believe there was nothing to be learned'ont-of its 
limits; or that there was no light but the oriental, by 


which we could be illuminated, 

Te!l me what they ſay of our travels. Do not flat- 
ter me, I do not expect many approbators. Direct 
to me at Erzeron, where I ſhall ſtay ſome time. A- 
dieu, dear Ruſtan; and be aſſured, that wherever 1 
am, thou wilt always have a faithful friend. 


Tauris, 15th of the Moon 
e 1711. 8 


EF Et 


Uszkk 10 the chief black eunuch at lis ſeraglis in 
Iſpahan. 


H OU art the faithful guardian of the faireſt 
wonnen in Perſia. I have truſted with thee the 
deareſt things in the world. Thou haſt in thy hands 
the keys of thoſe fatal doors, that are never opened 
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4 PERSIAN LETTERS. 
but to me. Whilſt thou watcheſt over the treaſure of 


my heart, it is at reſt, and in an intire ſecurity, Thou 


art upon guard in the ſilence of the night, and the tu- 


mult of the day. Thy indefatigable cares ſupport thy 


virtue when it ſtaggers. If the women thou guardeſt 
would deviate from their duty, thou depriveſt them of 
all hope of doing it. Thou art the flail of vice, and 
the pillar of fidelity. 

Thou commandeſt them, and 1 obeyeſt them. 


Thou doſt whatever they will of thee, and they do 


implicitely whatever thou willeſt of them, according 


to the laws of the ſeraglio. Thou makeſt it thy glory 


to render them the meaneſt ſervices, and with reſpect 
and fear ſubmitteſt to their lawful orders. Thou 
ſervelt them as the ſlave of their ſlaves; but as maſter, 
in thy turn, commandeſt them as ſovereignly as I do 
myſelf, when thou art apprehenſive of any tranſgreſſi- 
on of the Jaws of chaſtity and modeſty. 
Remember that I raiſed thee from nothing; and 
from the loweſt of my ſlaves, lifted thee to the office 
thou art now poſſeſſed of; the charge of the delights 
of my ſoul. Behave thyſelf with the moſt profound 
ſubmiſſion towards thoſe that divide my love: but at 
the ſame time make them ſenſible of their extreme de- 
pendence. Provide for them. all innocent pleaſures, 
Deceive their diſquiets; amuſe them with mulic, dan- 
ces, and delicious liquors. Perſuade them to meet 
often. If they would go into the country, carry them 
thither : but take care that no man comes near them, 


at the peril of his life, Exhort them to cleanlineſs, 
the image of the purity of the foul, Talk frequently 


of me to them. I long to ſee them again, in that 


charming place of which themſelves are the greateſt 


ornament. 


Tauris, 18th of the Moon 
Saphar, 1711. 


* 
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EMT TT 0. 


Zach te USBEK, at Taurtis. 


E ordered the chief eunuch to carry us into the 

country. He will tell thee that no accident 
befell us. When we were to croſs the river, and 
quit our litters; we, according to cuſtom, put our- 
ſelves into caſes: two ſlaves carried us on their ſhoulders, 
and we eſcaped the eyes of all men. 

How can I live, dear Uſbek, in the ſeraglio at Iſ- 
pahan; in thoſe places where I eternally call to mind 
my paſt pleaſures; where my deſires every day ſuffer 
freſh violence! I wander from one apartment to an- 
other, always ſearching, but I never find thee. ' In- 
ſtead of thee, 1 meet a cruel rememberance of my loſt 
happineſs. Sometimes I am in the place, where 1 firſt 
received thee in my arms: ſometimes in that where 
thou decidedſt the famous diſpute among thy wives. 
Each of us pretended to be ſuperior to the other in 
beauty. We preſented ourſelves before thee, after 
having put our inventions to the rack, to dreſs our- 
ſelves out to the beſt advantage. With, pleaſure didſt 
thou behold: the wonders of our art. Thou admiredſt 
the ardency of our paſhon, and the extent of our ima- 
gination to pleaſe thee;. but ſoon didſt thou give up 
all thoſe borrowed charms, and fix thy eyes on the 
graces of nature. Thou deſtroyedſt all our work, 
We mult ſtrip ourſelves of thoſe ornaments that were 
become incommodious to thee. We mult appear be- 
fore thee in our native ſimplicity, What cared I for 
modeſty! I was inſpired with an ambition to con- 
quer. Oh happy Uſbek, what worlds of cha:ms were 
then in thy view! we ſaw thy eyes a long while rov- 
ing from enchantment to enchantment. A long while 

43 


65 PERSTAN LETTERS: 
thy ſoul remained in doubt, where to fix, Every new 
grace demanded a tribute of thee, We were in an in- 
ſtant covered with thy kiſſes. Thy curious glances 
reached the molt ſecret places. A thoauſand different 
poſtures are preſented to thy view. Thou command- 
eſt us with pleaſure, and with tranſport we obey. I 
own, Uſbek, a paſſion ſtronger than ambition inſpired 
me with the hopes of pleaſing thee. I inſenſibly per- 


| ceived that thy heart was mine. Thou tookeſt me. 


Thou lefieſt me. Again thou tookeſt me, and I knew 


how to keep thee. Mine was the triumph, and de- 


ſpair my rivals. It ſeemed as if there were only we 
two in the world, and nothing elſe in it worth our 
care. Would to heaven my rivals had had the cou- 
rage to ſlay and ſee what tokens of love I received 
from thee. Had they been witneſſes of my raptures, 
they would have ſeen the difference between my love 


and theirs; they would have ſeen that though they 
might diſpute charms with me, they could never pre- 


tend to be ſo ſenſible of the joy as I was—But where 
am I? whither does this vain relation lead me? it is 


a misfortune not to have been beloved; but it is an af- 


front to be beloved no mare. Thou leaveſt us, Uſbek, 
to go rambling in barbarous climates. How then! 
doſt thou think it is nothing to be beloved? Ah Uſbek, 
thou doſt not know what thou loſeſt. I ſigh, but my 
Gghs are not heard; I weep, and thou doſt not ſee 
my tears. Love ſeems to live in this ſeraglio, and 
thou art ſo inſenſible as to fly from it. Ah my dear 
Uſbek, how happy wouldſt thou be, didſt thou know 
thy own happineſs ! 


From the ſeraglio at Fatme, the 24ſt 
of the Moon Maharram, 1711. 
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ET If, 
ZerHrs fo UsBEK, ge Rx 


IHE black W hes at laſt foe to FEW 
me into deſpair. He would by force take from 


me my ſlave Zelida: Zelida, who has ferved me with 


ſo much affection, and has ſo nice a hand in whatever 
relates to ornaments and graces. He was not ſatis fi- 
ed with the grief that attended this ſeparation, he 
would have it accompanied with diſhonour. The trai- 
tor would inſinuate that there was ſomething criminal 
in the confidence I placed in her; and becauſe he was 
tired with ſtaying behind a door, where I had poſted 
him, he preſumed to ſuppoſe he heard or ſaw what I 
never did ſo much as imagine, I am very unfortu- 
nate, Neither my retirement nor my virtue can de- 
fend me from extravagant ſuppoſitions, A vile ſlave 
attacks me in thy very heart, and I malt defend my- 
ſelf. No: I value myſelf too much, to deſcend to 
juſtifications, I. will have no guarantee for my con- 
duct but thyſelf, but thy love and mine, and if I muſt 
tell thee ſo, dear Uſbek, my tears, 


From the ſeraglio at Fatme, the 2 oth of 
the Moon Mabarram, 17177. 7 


LETTER V. 
Rus rA 7 Us BEE, at Erzeron. 


T HOU art the ſubject of all the diſcourſe of I- 

ſpahan. They talk of nothing but thy leaving 

Some attribute it to levity of mind; others to cha- 

Wh Thy friends only defend thee, and they con - 
| 44 
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vince no body. They cannot comprehend that thou 
canſt quit thy wives, thy relations, thy friends, to vi- 
fit climates unknown to the Perſians. Rica's mother 
is inconſolable, and demands of thee her ſon, whom 
ſhe ſays thou haſt ſtolen from her, For my part, dear 
Uſbek, I am naturally difpoſed to approve of whateyer 
thou doſt, but I cannot forgive thy abſence ; and thy 
reaſons for it have no weight with 8 r 
Adieu. Love me always. "id 


Iſpahan, 28th of the Moon 
Rebiab 1ſt, 1712, 
LET TEA 
UsBEk 70 his friend NeS$1R, at Iſbahan. 


Day's journey from Erivan we left the territories 
. of Perſia, and entered the Turkiſh dominions. 


Twelves days after that we arrived at Erzeron, where, 
ve ftaid three or four months. 


I muſt own to thee, Neſlir, I felt a ſecret grief when 


1 loft fight of Perſia, and found myſelf in the midſt 
of perfidious Oſmanlins. According as I advance in 


the country of theſe infidels, I grow. myſelf, methinks, 


more and more an infidel, . 
My country, my family, my friends, are ever in 


my thoughts; my tenderneſs awakes; a certain un- 


eaſineſs ſeizes me, and ſhews that Ithave undertaken 
too much for my repoſe. a 
But what troubles me moſt is my wives, I cannot 


think of them, without the molt tormenting care. 


Not that I loye them, Neſkr, I am on that ac- 


count in a ſtate of inſenſibility. 1 have no deſires. 
Living in ſo numerous a ſeraglio, I prevented love, 


PERSIAN LETTERS. 9 
and deſtroyed him by himſelf. But as inſenſible as 1 
am of deſire, I am not ſo of jealouſy ; I conſider them 
as a company of women left almoſt to themſelves, with 
a parcel of ſorry fellows to take charge of them. I 
ſhould hardly think myſelf ſafe, were my flaves faith- 
ful. But what will come of it, if they ſhould not be 
ſo? What melancholy news may: I receive in the re- 
mote countries, through which I am about to travel? 
it is a misfortune, for which my friends cannot find 
any relief. A ſeraglio is a place, the ſecrets of which 
they ought not to be acquainted with, And what 
could they do? Had not I better a thouſand times let 
things paſs with impunity, than make a noiſe of them 
with correction? Dear Neſſir, I reſt all my cares in 
thy boſom, and it is all the comfort I have 1 in my pre- 
ſent condition, 


Erzeron, roth of the Moon 
 Rebiab 2d, 1711. 


VVV 
Far ME fe Us Ek, at Erzeron. 


T is two months, dear Uſbek, ſince thou lefteſt 

me, and yet I can ſcarce think thou art gone ; ſo 
full is my heart of trouble, and fo little capable of 
reaſon, I run about the ſeraglio as if thou wert ſtill 
there, and I cannot ſatisfy myſelf to the contrary. 
What wouldſt thou have become of a woman who 
loves thee, and was accuſtomed to thy embraces; whoſe 
only employment was to give thee new pioofs of her 
tenderneſs ? Free by the advantage of her birth, a 
ſlave by the violence of her love. 
When | married thee, my eyes had never ſcen the 


face of a man, and never have they to this day ſeen 


_ a 5 
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any one but * thee ; for I do not reckon thoſe fright- 
ful creatures, the eunuchs, to be men; and it is their 
leaſt imperfection, that they are not ſo. When 1 
compare thy beauty with their deformity, I cannot 
help thinking myſelf happy. My imagination can» 
not furniſh me with an idea more raviſhing, . than the 
charms of thy enchanting perſon. I ſwear to thee, 
Uſbek, if 1 were allowed to leave this place, to which 
the neceſſity of my condition confines me; if 1 could 
get away from thoſe that are on the watch all around 
me; if I were to chuſe among all the men that live 
in this capital of nations, I ſwear to thee, Uſbek, 
thou only ſnouldſt be my choice. There cannot be a 
man in the world who deſerves to be beloved, but 
thee, | 
Do not think that thy abort has made me negle& 
a beauty which is dear to thee, Though no-body is 
to have a ſight of me; though all the ornaments of 
' dreſs which 1 make uſe of are uſeleſs to thy happineſs, 
yet I ſtrive to entertain myſelf in a habit of pleaſing. 
Ver go to bed without being perfumed with the 
! delicious eſſences. I call to mind the happy 
ume when thou cameſt to my arms. A flattering 
dream ſeduces me, and ſhews me the dear object of 
my love ; and as. my imagination is delighted with its 
hopes, ſo it is loſt in its deſires, Sometimes I hope 
thou wilt be tired with the fatigues of travelling, and 
return to thy ſeraglio. Night paſſes away with ſuch 
pleaſing dreams, which awake or aſleep are alike vain. 
I ſeek thee by my fide, and thou ſeemeſt to fly from 
me. The fire that devours me, diſſipates theſe en- 
chantments itſelf, and recalls my wandering ſpirits. 
I find myſelf then ſo animated - Thou wilt not believe 


* The women in Perſia are ſhut up more cloſely than the 
Turkiſh or Indian women. 
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it, Uſbek, but it is impoſſible to live in this conditi- 
on. . The fire burns in my veins. Why.cannot I ex- 


preſs to thee what I feel ſo ſenſibly! And why do! 


feel ſo ſenſibly what I cannot: expreſs to thee ! In that 
moment, Uſbek, I would give the empire of the 
world for one kiſs of thee. How: unhappy is the wo- 
man, whoſe deſires are ſo violent, to be; deprived of 
him wlio can only / ſatisfy them; who, delivered up 
to herſelf, and having nothing to divert her, muſt 
live in a conſtant courſe of ſighs, and in the fury of 
the moſt tormenting paſſion; who, far from being 


happy herſelf, has not even the advantage of ſerving 


to make another ſo: uſeleſs ornument of a ſeraglio, 


kept for the honour and not * the 08.42 of her 


huſband ! 

lou men are very wap; you are pleaſed that we 
have deſires which we cannot ſatisfy, and you treat us 
as though we had none; though you would be very 
ſorry if we had not; You believe they will be enflam« 
ed at fight of you, after the longeſt 'mortifications. A 


man cannot eaſily make himſelf be beloved; and the 


quicke? way is to obtain from our complexion, what 
you dare not hope from your merit. 


Adieu, my dear Uſbek, adieu. Aſſure thyſelf chat 


I-live only to/adore thee; my ſoul is full of thee; 
and thy abſence, inſtead of making me forget thee, 


would enereaſe my love, if it was —— for 1 it ro be 
more violent. | 


/ From the ſeraglio at Iſpahan, 
the 12th of the Moon Re- 
biab 1ſt, 1711. 
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. THC 
Us EK to oa n RusTAx, at Ipahan. | 


Received yours at Erzeron, where I ſtill remain, 
I did not doubt but my departure would make a 
noiſe, nor am I in pain about it. What wouldſt thou 
have me purſue; the prudence of uy enemies, or 1 
n ' 
I was very young when I came firſt & to court. 1 may 
preſume to ſay, my heart was not corrupted there. I 
formed a great deſign to myſelf, and durſt even there 


be virtuous. Aſﬀoon as 1 knew vice I fled it; but drew 


nearer it afterwards, to pull off its maſk, I carryed 
truth as far as the foot of the throne, I talked a lan- 
guage till then unknown, I put flattery out of coun- 
tenance, and at the ſame ime ſurpriaed both the a- 
dorers and the idol. | 

But when I found my ſincerity had made me ene- 


mies, that the miniſters were jealous of me, and I was 


not at all in favour with the prince; that in a corrupt 
court I could not ſupport myſelf. by ſolid virtue, I re- 


ſolved to quit it, I feigned a great attachment to the 


ſciences; and by feigning it ſome time, did indeed ac- 
quire it, I no more concerned myſelf with affairs, 
but retired to a country-houſe. This retirement had 
its inconveniencies. I was (till expoſed to the malice 
of my enemies, and had hardly any way left to defend 
myſelf againſt it. Some ſecret advice obliged me to 


look to myſelf; I could think of no better ſecurity 


than a voluntary exile; and my retirement from court 


_ furniſhed me with a plauſible pretence for it, I waited 
on the king, and told him the deſire I had to be in- 


ſtructed in the ſciences of the weſt. I inſinuated to 
him, that my travels might be uſeful to the public, I 


*: 
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found fav bur in his, fight.) 1 departed, os ere 


my enemies of a victim. n 01-00; 15 nm 90113 
This, Ruſtan, was. the. true motive of my a 

Let Iſpaban talk ; defend me not but to ſochi as love 

me; leave my enemies to their malicious interpretati- 


ons. I ſhould be exceedingly happy if it was the oy 


evil. that could befall we. IIe 

They talk af me an this time: e 
ſhall be too much forgotten, and that my friends— 
No, Ruſtan, I will not give way to this melancholy 
thought. 1 ſhall always be dear to r 1 yy dar- 
_ their ee as I 66 on n pr N 
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"LETTER IX, 


The Cuter Euxven to 1551, at Erzeron.. 
Nr $3530: 


Prov followelt thy antiefit maſter in his travels. 


Thou paffeſt through provinces and kingdoms, 
No chagrins can make any impreſſion upon thee,” E- 
very moment prefents thee with ſomething new, 
Whatever thou feeſt diverts ny, and makes ay time 
paſs away imperceptibly. 
It is not the fame with me, who am ſhut up in a 
terrible priſon, always ſorrounded with the ſame ob- 
jects, and tormented with the ſame cares; under the 
weight of which, and fifty years diſquiets, I groan, 
and am ready to ſink, I can truly ſay, that in the 
whole courſe of 'a long life, I have not known one 
chearful day, nor one moment's eaſe. © 
When my maſter came to the crucl reſolution to 
truſt his women with me, and ſeduced me by a thou- 


ſand promiſes and threats, to part with myſelf for 
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ever; being weary: of painful! ſetuice, l reſolteti 20 
ſacrifice my paſſions to my ropoſe andi my fortune. 
Wretch as I was li Fi foreſaw what I ſhould not ſuf- 
fer, but not what b ſhould. I flattered myſelf [with 
the gain, but did not conſſder the loſs. I hoped to be 
delivered from the; aſſaults oß lovo, by an impotence 
of ſatisfying it. Alas! thevefftRi of the paſſibnb is 


extinguiſhed in me, without extinguiſhing-the chuſe; 


and very: far from reliexing me, mine were cohtihu- 
ally enraged by the objects with which aS envi- 
roned : I entered the ſeraglio, where every thing in- 
ſpired me with regret for the loſs. I had, ſuſtained. E- 
very minute offered new excitements to deſire. The 
natural graces, which charmed my eyes, at the ſame 
time, preyed upon my beart. The beauties, that were 
expoſed to me, made me look on the man that poſ- 
ſeſſed them with the moſt racking enyy. In this. 
thought, I could not lead a lady to my maſter's bed, 
1 could not undreſs her, but as ſoon as I returned to 
my chamber, my heart was ſeized with rage, and my 
ſoul with horrid deſpai ce. 


Such was my miſerable . Las ee olly | 


confidents. , Conſumed with ſecret. ſorrow. and care, 
my. life was my greateſt burden; and I was forced to 
look, as ſeverely as 1 could, on thoſe very women 
whom I deſired to gaze on with the molt tender glan- 
ces. I ſhould have, been, ruined, had they obſeryed 
me, What nt en they not have takep of 
it? 

1 remember when I once ad on a lady at hep 


bach, I was ſo tranſported; that I was no more my 


own maſter, and had the boldneſs to lay my hand on 
a moſt formidable place. I preſently thought of what 
1 had done, and that that day would be my laſt. 
However I had the good luck to eſcape the thouſand 


deaths which threatened me; but the beauty, wha 
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was the cauſe and the witneſs of my weakneſs, made 
me pay dear for her ſilence; I intirely loſt my autho : 
rity over her; and ſhe often obliged me afterwards to 
make e _ one of which n 55 life in 
danger. 

At laſt, Arend e A nd 
and on that account in a ſtate of tranquillity . I look 


on the women with / indifference; and return upon 


them the ſame contempt, and the ſame torments, 
which they have made me ſuffer. I always call to 
mind that I was born to command them; and me- 
thinks I become a man again on certain occaſions, 
where my duty authorizes me to do it ſtill. I hate 
them, ſince 1 ceaſed to love them, and that reaſon 
has removed the veil which concealed their weak . 
neſſes. Though I guard them fon another, I have a 
ſecret pleaſure in being: obeyed by them; and. when 
1 deprive them of what they would have, it ſeems as 
if it was on my own account, and 1 have an indirect 
ſatis faction in it. I am like a little emperor in the ſes 


raglio; and my ambition, the only paſſton that is left 


me; receives a little contentment in that. I pride in 
the dependence they have upon me, and in being al- 
ways neceſſary to them. I willingly take. upon me 
the hatced of all theſe women, which fixes me the 


faſter in my office; nor do they find an ingrate in 


me. I am always a ſpy upon their molt innocent 
pleaſureg; and ſtand. always before them like an im+ 
moveable barrier. They form: projects, and I on a 
ſudden put a ſtop to them. I am prepared with re- 
pulſes, and have ſcruples always at hand, whenever 
they. propoſe any thing. 1 am continually talking to 
them of duty, virtue, chaſtity, modeſty; and eter- 
nally teazing them with the weakneſs of their ſex, 
and the authority I have over them. I then com: 
plain of the obligation I ly under, to uſe ſuch ſeye- 
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rity; and ſeem as if I would have them believe I had 
no other motive than bein e own intereſt, and an ex- 
treme deſire to ſerve them. EO 

': Notwithſtanding all this, 1 PRE my Wericney as 
well as they; and, in my turn, meet with an infinite 
variety of vexations. Theſe revengeful creatures 
are every day projecting how to be quit with me; and 
ſo they are ſometimes, with a vengeance; ' The turns 
of rule between us, are like the ebbings and flowings 
of the ſea. They charge me daily with the moſt mor- 
tifying ſervices. | They affect a ſcorn which is with- 
out example. And, without any reſpe& to my years, 
they frequently call me up ten times a night, and that 


for the leaſt trifles. I am wearied to death with their 


repeated orders, commands, employments, and ca- 
prices. | They relieve one another to keep me in ex · 
erciſe, and one would think there is a ſucceſhon of 
Vvhimſies among them. Sometimes they pleaſe them- 
ſelves with giving me the alarm; and oblige me 10 re- 
double my cares, by falſe inſinuations againſt one ano- 


cher. Sometimes they come and tell me, that a young 


man has been ſeen lurking about the walls. At other 
times, that a noiſe has been heard, or a letter been 
delivered. All this gives me diſquiet; and they do 
but laugh at it. It tickles them to ſee how Iam vexed 


at it. Sometimes they will tie me behind a door, and 


keep me there night and day. They are very ſkilful 
in counterfeiting ſickneſs, ſwoonings, frights. They 
never want a pretence to gain their point of me. At 
ſuch times 1 am bound to a blind obedience, and a 
complaiſance without. limits. For a man in my office 
to refuſe them on theſe occaſions, would be a thing 
never heard of; and if I ſhould" difpute their orders; 
it would be a ſufficient warrant for them to chaſtiſe me. 


I had rather, dear Ibbi, loſe my life, han be humbled 


after this abe manner. 
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This is not all. I am never ſure of my maſter's fa- 
your a moment, having ſo- many, enemies in his heart 
always contriving how to ruin me. And theſe ene- 
mies have certain moments in Which I cannot be 
heard; moments in which he can refuſe them no- 
thing, and in which I muſt needs be always in the 
wrong. I lead women enraged to the bed of my ma- 
ſter. No you think they will da me any ſervice, and 
chat my ſide will be the ſttotigeſt there? May not I 
well be afraid of their tears, their ſitzha, the ir embra« 
ces, and even their pleaſures? They are on the ſcene 
of their triumphs, and their charms become terrible to 
me. Preſent ſervices in à minute efface all my' paſt 
ones; and ho, can; anſwer”: for a maſter who is no 
longer himſelf? ESR a ſto Wack ! 180% Id © 4 
How often haye I lain down in favour, and alen in 
diſgrace? What had I done the day that I was ſo 
baſely laſhed round the ſetaglio d I left a woman in my 
maſter's arms: as ſoon a8 ſhe ſaw he was inflamed, ſhe 
poured, out a torrent of teams Tho lamented, and ma- 
naged her lamgnzauons ſo well, that they. grew upon: 
her as faſt as love grew upon him, How; could I! 
poſſibly defend myſelf in ſo critical a — I was 
undone when I leaſt a of it. was the victim 
of an amorous negotiatio ahd of a treaty formed by 
ſighs. Such, dean Ibbi, bs, the .cruel. gqndition in 
which 1 have always lived. | 
- How happycart-thou,:»whoſe Yuty'ighoonfined” 
ly to the perfoncbſ:Ulbek Ut is'ebſy- for the to pl 
him, and) preſerve his good graces as long as thou 
lireſt. eh ed om ea 144 bo 156 3% 951 1 
- 4s 3843 Dns 61347 5d 001 med 21 Dm 3657 5008 
From hs Gon lay, the 1 v3:60Þ £ 81 237t 
Le 4 
9 9417 oe is 5 3 Un 130311997 $3667 MH 
- 101 | ach lo zu rogabnq any cody md] 
! A: 700. lob nod 1548 ern 63 odd uni. 
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Mi1xz4 fo 5 friend unt. at EPzeron,, 


Hou wert +the oaly man het coils make me a. 

mends for Rica's abſence; and no- body but Rica 
could, give me comfort in thine! Thou art "wanting, 
Ucbek z thou. wert the foul of our-ſoeitty 3 4nd" how 
e break: theft ties that were faſtened by 
friendſhip and reaſon 1 We diſpute here very much, 
and morals are generally the ſubject © Yeſterday the 
queſtion was, whether pleaſure is happineſs; and fe- 


licity conſiſts in the ſatis faction of the ſenſes,” or the 


practice of virtue? I have often heard thee Tay," that 

men were born te be virtuos? Add that jultice is a 

quality as neceſſary to them as exiſtence e 
explain to me what thou meaneſt by it. | 


I have diſcourſed with the Mollacs, who torment 


me with paſſages out of he Alcoran; for 1 do not talk 


to them as a true 2 bat as e a erer a 


e ts aq; MITE: e 


* * 
| 1 
* — 
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Dieren 


J ceonſiſts in pleaſure and ſenſual ſatisfactions, or 
in the practice of virtue?» Thou wilt have me explain 
to thee at large, what I have more than once ſaid to 
thee, that men are born to be virtuous; and that ju- 
ſtice is a quality as proper to them as heit, exiſtence. 
If thou wert to confult the Mollacs, they would o- 
verwhelm thee with paſſages out of the Holy Alco- 
ran, without conſidering that thou doſt not talk to 


Hou aſkeſt me whether the happineſs of: men 
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them as a true believer, but as a man; as a en 
and as a father of a family ! FAT 

To: perform what thou requireſt of me, 1 ae not 
think there is need of making uſe of very abſtracted 
reaſags, There are certain truths which it is not e- 
nough to convince men of, they muſt alſo be made pal- 
pable to them. Such are the truths of morality. Per- 


haps this piece of hiſtory . mo thee moe than a 


There was a en ances dal called 
Troglodites, deſcended from the antient Troglodites, 
who, according to hiſtorians, were more like beaſts 


philoſophical theſis. , ow SOR. AV 


than men. Theſe latter were not ſo. deformed in- 


deed, they were not hairy like bears, they did not 


hiſs, they had two eyes; but they were ſo wicked and 


wild, that they had no principle of 7 or Ne 
among them. 

They had a king of a foreign Agia, EN to cor- 
rect the wickedneſs of their nature, treated them ſe- 
verely; but they roſe againſt him, Killed him, and 


rooted out all the royal family. 


This blow being ſtruck, they aſſembled lle 


to ſettle a government, and, after much debate, they 


created magiſtrates; but they were ſearce choſen bes 
ſore they became rn and they ne 
them alſo. 


Delivered of this new yoke, they followed e 


but the dictates of their ſavage natures. They all a- 


greed: they would have no governor; that every one 
ſhould purſue bis own intereſts, without conſulting 
thoſe of other men. This unanimous reſohation wag 


extremely grateful to all the Troglodites. They 
cried, © Why ſhould I work myſelf to death for per- 


e ſons whom I am not at all concerned for? I wilt. 


mind myſelf only. I will live happy. What is 


it to me uhether others are ſo or not? What 1 


| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
[ 
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„% want I will have; and if I have it, I ſhall not mat - 
« ter how miſerable all the Troglodites Wwe.” 7 

lt was then ſeed-time; - and every one ſaid, 1 
c will till my ground only for juſt' ſo much corn as 
« 18 neceſſary for my own' ſubſiſtence; ' More than 1 
need myſelf, is ſuperfluous, 1 will not labour for 
„ nothing.” 

The lands of this little kingdom were not all alike 
fraitful, Some were dry, ſome were 'mountainous 
and the lower grounds were watered with ſeveral 
ſprings. - There happened a great drought this year, 
inſomuch that the up- lands failed entirely, whereas 
the low · lands watered with the ſprings were very fruit- 
ful. Thus almoſt all the inhabitants of the mountains 
periſhed for want of bread: thoſe of the low country 
being ſo hard hearted as to deny them a portion of 
their harveſt. 

The next year was a wet ſeaſon. The up lands 
abounded with corn, and the lower were drowned: 
Half of the nation again cried out famine; but the 


mountaineers were as hard- hearted as the eee 


1 the low: lands had been. 

one of the principal men in the — had a ves 
ry handſome wiſe. His neighbour fell in love with 
| her, and took her from him. This occaſioned a great 
_ quarrel, and, after much ſcolding, and many blows, 
they agreed to refer the matter to a Troglodite, who, 
while the republic laſted, -: had ſome credit among 


them. They went to him, and were going to tell 


him their caſe; but he cut them ſnort: What mat- 
ters it to me, ſaid ne, which of you has the wo- 
« man? I muſt look after my ground, and not 
% waſte my time upon your affairs, to the detriment 
« of my own. Pray leave me, and do not diſturb 
<© me with your differences. At theſe words he went 


about his buſineſs. The raviſtier, who was the ſtrong - 
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et man of the two, ſwore he would rather loſe his life 
than part with the woman; and the huſband was forc- 
ed to return home, curſing the injuſtice of his neigh- 
bour, and the moroſeneſs of the judge. As he was 
going to his houſe, he met with a young handſome 
woman coming from the well. He had now no wo- 
man of his own, This woman pleaſed him; and he 
was much more pleaſed when he underſtood it was the 
wife of the man whom he had choſen to be the judge 
between him and the ravifher, ' and who had made fo 
light of his caſe. He took her, = Wen ber dane 
with him by force. | 

There was a man who had a geld pretty fertile, 

which he cultivated with care. Two of his neigh- 
bours joined together, drove him out of his houſe, 
and poſſeſſed themſelves of his field. They entered 
into a league to defend themſelves againſt all thoſe 
that ſhould endeavour to diſpoſſeſs them, and main- 
tained themſelves in it ſeveral months: but one of 
them, being weary of enjoying in partnerſhip what he 
might have all to himſelf, killed the other, and be- 
came ſole maſter of the field. His empire was of ſhort 
duration, Two other Troglodites came and fell up- 
on him; he was too weak for them both, and they 
mild him, as he had done his partner. 

A Troglodite, who was almoſt naked, ſaw ſome 
cloth to be fold. He demanded the price. Says the 
draper to himſelf, ** I ought not, indeed, to have 
% more for my cloth than would purchaſe two bu- 
“ ſhels of wheat, but I will have as much as ſhall 
« buy me cight buſhels.” The man wanted the cloth, 
and mult pay what the draper demanded. * This 
« 1s pretty well, ſays the draper; I ſhall have bread 
% enough now.“ How is that, replied his cuſtom- 
er? Do you 4 corn? I have ſome to ſell; but 
perhaps the price will ſtartle you, for you know, 
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« wheat is very dear, and the famine ſpreads almoſt 
<< every where; but give me my money back, and 
4 you ſhall have'a buſhel; and you ſhall not have it 
t cheaper, though you die of hunger. 

A mortal diſtemper in the mean while raged in the 
country. An able phyſician arrived there out of a 
neighbouring one. His remedies were ſo effectual, 
chat they cured all who took them. When the ſick⸗ 
neſs was over, he went to thoſe that he had cured, to 
be paid for the cure. But he met with denials only. 
He returned home worn out with the fatigue of his 
journey, and ſoon after underſtood that the ſame diſ- 
temper had again got among the Troglodites, and rag- 
cd worſe than ever among that ungrateful people. 
They came to him this tima, without waiting for him 


to come to them: Go, unjuſt men as you are; 


e {aid he to them, there is a poiſon in your ſouls 
1% more mortal than the ſickneſs you would be cured 
* of. You do not deſerve a dwelling-place upon 
| 6 earth, You, know not what humanity is, and are 
« ignorant of the rules of equity. I ſhould think 1 


& offended the gods who. _ pw! if J Oe the 


2 Juſtice: of their wach. x 


| " Erzeron, 3d of the Monat 
Gemmadi 2d. 1711. 


by, E. N T ind Ku. 
UsBex to the fame, at Iſpahan. 
Tuo haſt ſeen, dear Mirza, how the Troglo- 
dites periſhed by their own wickedneſs, and were 
the victims of their own injuſtice. Of ſo many fami- 
lies as were in the nation, two only were left, who 
eſcaped in the general deſtruction. Theſe two men 
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were very ſingular. They had humanity, and were 
not ſtrangers to juſtice. They loved virtue, and were 
united as much by the rectitude of their oun minds, 
as by the corruption of their countrymens. They 
were wimeſſes of the common deſolation, and no far - 
ther concerned in it than they were moved by pity, 
The deſtruction bf their, neighbours was a motive of 
farther union. They, laboured with mutual follicitude 
for their mutual intereſt. They had no differenoes, 
but ſuch, as are the effect of a feet and tender friend- 


ſhip. They lived a happy and peaceful life in a bye 


part of the country, ſeparate from the reſt of the jn- 
habitants, who were not worthy of them. The oil 
ſeemed to ure of an ſo bleſt was the ova of 
their pure hands. i Equi 

They loved a wives, and were ralduly dels 
ed by them. They were wholly intent upon edu- 
cating their children to virtue. They continually re- 
preſented to them the calumities of their country- 
men, and often ſet that moving example before their 
eyes. They, above all things, inſtilled into them 
this principle, chat every private man intereſt is in- 
ſeparable from the intereſt of the community. To di- 
vide it, is ruin. That virtue is not a thing which 
ſhould he troubleſome to us, nor ought the exerciſe of 


Ii to give us pain; and that W to another is cha- 


o- 
Te 
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which. is; to have children like themſelves The young 


people, who! grew up under them, \encreaſed by hap- 
py marriages. The number augmented. Union was 
preſerved; Virtue, inſtead of being weakened, in a. 
multitude, was, on the r lantified, and ah pag 


every where by example, 1: 


. Who can deſeribemow the happineſs: of the Tre-: 
glodies? So jult a people mult needs to be dear to the 


They had ſoon the cobfolaion! of virtuous fathers; 


parents health, their brothers friendſhip, + their wives 
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gods. As ſoon as they opened their eyes to know 
the gods; they learned to fear them; religion refin- 
ed.their:-moralsy! and: nne, he. rudeneſs of na- 
ture. ee an 9d3 4 09 

They inſtituted feaſts to the Wander of Y edi 
The young men and maidens, adorned with flowers, 
celebrated the rites with dances, and the ſoft notes of 
Sylvan muſic. Banquets ſucceeded, and their joy was M Th 
as univerſal as it was frugal. Plain nature ſpoke i in as 
theſe aſſemblies. Here it was that hearts were given mo 
and taken. Here the bluſhes of modeſt virgins: be- the 
trayed thoſe ſentiments, which were ſoon confirmed og 
by the conſent. of fathers; and here tender mothers | 
pleaſed themſelves with the agreeable forefight' of their | 
daughters future happineſs, in- the love and fidelity of 
their huſbands. The bleſſings of heaven were implor- 
ed in temples. Thoſe bleſſings did not conſiſt in tien - 
es, and a burdenſom plenty. Such | wiſhes: were un- 
worthy of the happy Troglbdites. They only defir- 
ed them for their countrymen z as to themſelves, their 


| love; their childrens affection and obedience; were the 
only ſubjects of their prayers.” The maidens brought 60 


thither the tender ſacrifice of their hearty and demand- T 
ed nothing, of the gods but that w_ en make a cc 
Troglodite happy. 17 5 40 


In the evening, when the flocks quiere the Relds, 
and the tired oxen brought home the-plough; theſe < 
innocent people mat, and over-d light repaſt ſung the T 
crimes and puniſhment of the ancient Troglodites ; Þ « 
and how virtue, and felicity ſprung up with the riſing Þ 
generation. They ſung the greatneſs of the gods, 7 
their favours to men who addreſs themſelves to them, 7 
and their inevitable wrath againſt thoſe that do not 
fear them. They then Yeſcribed the ſweets of a coun- 
try life, and the pleaſures of a ſtate always adorned a 
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with innocence : after which they gave themſelves up 
to thoſe ſoft ſlumbers that are never diſturbed by care 
and ſorrow. 

Nature contributed to their 7 as much as to 
their neceſſities. Covetouſneſs was a ſtranger in this 
bleſſed climate. They made preſents to each other, 
and the giver always thought he had the advantage, 
The nation of the Troglodites-looked on themſelves 
as one ſingle family, Their flocks and herds were al- 
moſt always intermixed, and the only trouble which 
they commonly ſpared themſelves, was that of divid- 
ing them. 


Erzeron, the 6th of the Moon 
Gemmadi 11, 1711. 


E ET TI An. 
Usgssk 10 the ſame, 


Cannot talk enough to thee of the virtue of the 
Troglodites. One of them ſaid once, “ My fa- 
« ther is to riſe to morrow betimes to go to plough; 
] will be up two hours before him, and when he 
« comes to his ficld, he ſhall find it ready ploughed 
« to his hand.“ ( 

Said another to himſelf, < My fiſter ſeems to have 


a kindneſs for ſuch a young Troglodite, a kiniman 


« of ours; 1 will talk to my father, aud get lum to 
« conſent to the marriage.” | 
Another was told. Some robbers have ſtolen 
© your kine : © I am ſorry for it, ſays he; there was 
* a white heifer, which I deligned for a ſacritice to 


the gods.“ 


Another was heard to ſav, “ I n go to the 


** temple, and return thanks to the gods for the re- 


B 
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e covery of my brother, who is ſo dear to my father 
& and me.” 

Or elſe, There is a field dere on my father” $, 
„ and thoſe that work there are every day expoſed to 
« the heats of the ſin; I muſt plant ſome trees there, 
e that thoſe poor men may repoſe themſelyes ſome- 
« times under their ſhade,” 

Several Troglodites being on a time met together, 
an old man talked to a young one whom he ſuſpected 
to have done an ill action, and reproached him for do- 


ing it. The other young Troglodite ſaid, © We do 


«© not believe he is guilty of it; but if he is, mar he 
« die the laſt of his family,” 


A Troglodite was told, Strangers have plundered 


your houſe, and carried every thing away with them; 
« Had they not been diſhoneſt, replied he, I could 


have wiſhed the gods to give them longer uſe of it 


cc than I have had.” 


So much proſperity was not looked upon without 
envy. The neighbouring people aſſembled, and un- 


der a frivolous pretence reſolved to take from them | 


their ſheep and cattle, When the Troglodites heard 


of it, they ſent ambaſſadors to them, who ſpoke to 
this effect. 


« What have the Troglodites done to you? Have 
„ they forced away your wives, or robbed you of | 


« your cattle or ſheep? Have they waſted your fields? 
«© No, we are jult; we fear the gods. What then 
« would you have of us? Is it wool to make you 
„ cloaths? Will you have the milk of our cows, or 
« the fruits of our land? Lay down your arms; come 
to us, and you ſhall have all of them. But we ſwear 
« by all that is ſacred, if you enter our country as e- 
* nemics, we will look upon you as an unjuſt people, 
„ and treat you as we would wild beaſts.” 

Their words were received with contempt. Theſe 
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ſavages entered the lands of the Troglodites, whom . 


they took to have no other defence than their inno- 
cence. | 

But they were well prepared to defend themſelves ; 
they placed their wives and children in the midſt of 
them. They were ſurprized at the injuſtice, and not 
at the number of their enemies. An unuſual warmth 
ſeized their breaſts. One would die for his father; 
another for his wife and children; this for his bre- 
thren, that for his friends: all of them for the Tro- 
glodite nation. The poſt of him that expired was 
ſoon filled by another, who, beſides the common cauſe, 
had the death of a private perſon to revenge. 
Such was the combat between injuſtice and virtue. 
Thoſe baſe wretches, who ſought only booty, were 
not aſhamed to fly; and they gave way to the virtue 
of the Troglodites, even without being affected by it. 


Erzeron, the gth of the Moon 
SGemmadi 2d, 1711. 


LB. 
Us BEE 7o the ſame. 


S the Troglodites daily increaſed in numbers, 
they thought it proper for them to chuſe a king. 
They agreed that they ought to confer the crown on 
the man that was moſt juſt; and caſt their eyes on one 
who was equally venerable for his age and his virtue, 


He would not be preſent at the aſſembly. He ſhut 


himſelf up in his houſe. His heart was overcome 
with heavineſs. 

When deputies came to him to inform him of the 
choice, God forbid, cries he, I ſhould do ſo much 
injury to the Troglodites, as to think there is no 
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«© perſon among them more juſt than I am, You 
« tender me the crown, and if you inſiſt upon it, I 
** muſt accept of it. But aſſure yourſelves I ſhall die 
with grief for having ſeen the Troglodites born free, 
and now to ſee them in ſubjection.“ At theſe 
words, he burlt out into tears; ** Unhappy day, cri- 
ed he, why did I live ſo long?“ He then added in 
a ſeverer tone: I ſee, O ye Troglodites, what it 
* is. Your virtue begins to be too heavy for you. 
** In the condition you at this time are, having no 
*© head, you mult be virtuous in ſpite of yourſelves, 
«© You could not otherwiſe ſubſiſt, but would fall in- 
to the miſeries of your fore-fathers. But this yoke 
e ſcems hard to you. You had rather ſubmit to a 
prince, and obey his laws, leſs rigorous than your 
«© morals, You know you may then ſatisfy your am- 
« bition, acquire riches, and languiſh in vile luxury; 
« and provided you avoid committing great crimes, 
« you will have no need of virtue.“ He ſtopped a 
moment, and his tears flowed faſter than ever.“ Ah! 
«© what would you have me do? How can I lay my 
commands on a Troglodite? Would you that he 
4 ſhould do a virtuous action becauſe I command it? 
„Would he not do it of himſelf, and from an 1n- 
«« ſtinct of nature only? Oh Troglodites, I am at the 
« end of my days. My blood is frozen in my veins, 
«© 1 ſhall ſoon ſee again your pious anceſtors. Why 
„ would you have me afflict them, why would you 
« oblige me to tell them, that 1 left you under any 
other yoke than that of virtue? 


FEtzeron, the 10th of the Moon 
Gcmmadi 2d, 1711. 
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. 


UsBEK fo MoLLAac-MEenemeT-AL1, guardian of 
| the three tombs at Com. 


HY doſt thou live in the tombs, divine Mollac? 

Thou art more made for the ſojourn of the 

ſtars. Thou hideſt thyſelf without doubt for fear of 

darkening the ſun, Thou haſt no fpors like that (tar; 
but, like him, thou art hid in clouds. 

Thy ſcience is an abyſs more profound than the 
ocean; thy wit more piercing than Zufager, that 
{word of Hali, which had two points. Thou know- 
eſt what paſſes in the nine choirs of the celeſtial pow- 
ers. Thou readeſt the Alcoran, on the breaſt of our 


divine prophet; and when thou ſindeſt any obſcure 


paſſage, an angel, by his order, expands his rapid 
wings, and deſcends from the throne to reveal to thee 
the ſecret. 


By thy means, I may have an intimate correſpond- 
ence with the cherubims; for, in fine, thou thir- 
teenth Iman, art not thou the centre where heaven 
and earth meet, and the point of communication be- 


tween the abyſs and the empyrean ? 


I am in the middle of a profane people, ſuffer me 
to purify myſelf with thee, ſuffer me to turn my 
viſage towards the ſacred place which thou inha- 
biteſt. Diſtinguiſh me from the wicked, as the 
white thread at the riſing of Aurora is diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the black. Aſſiſt me with thy counſels, take 
care of my ſoul, inebriate it with the ſpirit of the 
prophets, feed it with the ſcience of paradiſe, and 
ſuffer me to lay its wounds at thy feet. Direct thy 
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holy letters at Erzeron, where I ſhall ſtay ſome 
months. 


Erzeron, the rrth of the Moon 


Gemmadi ad, 1711. 


r 


- Us BEEk to the ſame. 


Cannot calm the diſorders of my mind, divine 
Mollac: I have doubts, and they mult be ſatisfied, 


-I find my reaſon goes aſtray, Do thou bring it back 
Into the right path. Enlighten me, thou ſource of 
light. Fulminate, with thy heavenly pen, the diffi- 


culties I am about to propoſe to thee. Make me pity 
myſelf; make me bluſh at the queſtion 1 am going to 


aſk, 


Why is it that our legiſlator forbids us the uſe of 


| ſwine's fleſh, and all meats which he calls unclean ? 


Why are we forbidden to touch a corps, and command- 


ed to waſh our bodies continually, in order to purify 


our ſouls? Methinks things are not, in themſelves, ei- 
ther pure or impure, I cannot conceive any quality 
inherent to the ſubject, which can render them ſuch, 
Dirt ſeems filthy to us, only becauſe it offends our 
ſight, or ſome other ſenſe; bur it is no more ſo in it- 
ſelf, than gold or diamonds, The idea of filthineſs, 
contracted by touching a corps, comes only from a 


certain natural repugnance which we have to it, If 


the bodies of ſuch, as do not waſh themſelves, do not 
offend either the ſmell or the ſight; how could one 


imagine them to be impure ? 
The ſenſes, divine Mollac, ought therefore to by 


the ſole judges of the purity or impurity of things. 
But as objects do not affect all men after the ſame 


Q, wa, 2 — 
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manner; ſo that, which gives an agreeable ſenſation 
to one, may produce a diſtaſteful one in another; from 
whence it follows, that the teſtimony of ſenſe cannot 
ſerve for a rule here, unleſs we ſay that every one 
may decide the point according to his fancy, and di- 
ſtinguiſh, as far as it relates to himſelf, things pure, 
from ſuch as are not ſo, 

But would not this, ſacred Mollac, overturn all the 
diſtinctions eſtabliſhed by our holy prophet, together 
with the fundamental points of that law, which was 
written with the finger of an angel ? | 


Erzeron, the 20th of the Moon 
Gemmadi 2d, 1711, 


LETTER Xvi, 


MzngeMET-ALt, ſervant of the prophets, to benzx, 


at Erzeron, 


OU always propoſe queſtions. to us that have 
been anſwered a thouſand times already by our 
holy prophet. Why do not you read the traditions 
of the doctors? Why do you not go to that pure 
ſource of all wiſdom? You would there find all your 
doubts reſolved, 

Wretch, always perplexed with the vile things of 
earth, thou haſt never with a fixed look beheld thoſe 
of heaven; and thou revereſt the condition of the 
Mollacs, without daring either to embrace or follow it. 

Profane mortals that ye are, who never dive into 
the ſecrets of the Eternal; your lights are no better 
than the thick darkneſs of the abyſs; and the reaſon- 
ings of your ſoul are like the duſt, which your feet 
kick up when the ſun is in its meridian height in the 
ſcorching month of Chahban. 
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Neither does the Zenith of your minds riſe up even 
to the Nadir of that of the meaneſt of the * Imaums: 
your vain philoſophy is that flaſh of lightening which 
is the fore-runner of tempeſt and darkneſs ; you are in 
the midſt of the ſtorm, and are toſt about with every 
blaſt of wind. 

It is a very eaſy matter to ſolve your difficulty: 
we need only relate to you what happened one day to 
our holy prophet, when being tempted by the Chri- 
ſtians, and tried by the Jews, he equally confounded 
both. 

The Jew Abdias Ibeſalon + aſked hm why God 
had forbidden the uſe of ſwine's-fleſh : Not without 
« reaſon,” anſwered the prophet: it is an unclean 
e beaſt, and I will convince you thereof.” He moul- 


ded the ſhape of a man with ſome dirt in his hand; he 


threw it to the ground, and cried, Ariſe, Immediate- 
ly a man aroſe, and ſaid, ** I am Japhet the ſon of 
© Noah,” Was thy hair as white when thou de- 
partedſt this life, ſaid the holy prophet, as it is now? 
«« No, replied he: but when thou awakenedſt me, I 
thought the day of judgment had been come, and 
the dread of that was fo great upon me, that my 
hair ſuddenly changed to white.“ 
Well, ſaid the Sent of God, relate to me the whole 
hiſtory of Noah's ark. Japhet obeyed, and gave a 
particular account of every thing that paſſed the firſt 
months: and then proceeded as follows. 
« We flung the ordure of all the animals to one 
« ſide of the ark, which made it lean ſo much that 
66 way, that we were all in a ſad fright about it, e- 


* This word is more in uſe among the Turks than a- 
mong the Perſians. 
+ A Mahometan tradition. 
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« ſpecially our wives, who ſquawled moſt heartily, 
« Oar father Noah, going to take counſel with the 
« Lord, he commanded him to take the elephant, 
« and ſet him with his head toward the fide that 
« leaned. That-great animal was fo plentiful in his 
« evacuations, that there ſprung frgm them a hog.” 
Doſt thou not believe, Uſbek, that from that very day 
we have abſtained from this bealt, and looked upon it 
as unclean ? 
„% But as the hog every day . in the dung, 
« and ſtirred it about, there aroſe ſuch a ſtench in the 
« ark, that he himſelf could not forbear ſneezing ; 
« and out of his noſe fell a rat, which went about 
« gnawing and nibbling of every thing that came in 
« his way: which grew fo infupportable to Noah, 
e that he thought it neceſſary to conſult God once 
« more, He ordered him to give the hon a great 
* knock on the fore-head, who thereupon ſneezed 
i too, and from his noſe leaped a cat,” Dolt thou 
not think theſe animals are unclean alſo? Anſwer me. 
When therefore thou doit not perceive the reaſon. 
of the impurity of certain things, it is becauſe thou art 
ignorant of many others, and art not informed of 
what hath paſt between God, the angels, and men. 
Thou knoweſt nothing of the hiſtory of eternity: thou 
haſt not read the books penned in heaven: what has 
been revealed to thee is but a very ſmall part of the 
divine library; and even thoſe, who, like us, are ad- 
mitted ſomething further into it in this life, are ſtill in 


obſcurity and darkneſs. Adieu. Mahomet be in thy 
heart. | | 


Com, the laſt of the Moon: - 
Chahban, 1721. 


| beheld with amazement the weakneſs of the empire of : 


— 8 8 


ſupport itſelf by a mild and temperate regimen; but | 
by violent remedies, which are inceſſantly corroding | 


ces mere beggars, and fall to plundermg of them as | 
if they were conquered places. The inſolent ſoldiery þ 


lences. 


governor. 
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LETT; KN; 


Us BEE J his friend RUSTAN, at Iſpaban. 

aut” 
WV ſojourned but eight days at Tocat: after 2 
march of five and thirty days, we are now ar. 
rived at Smyrna. All the way from Tocat to Smyrna | 
we do not meet with one ſingle town worth notice. 1 


the Oſmanlins: that huge diſtempered body does not | 
and exhauſting its ſtrength. 


The baſhaws, who obtain their biin only 
by means of their money, enter upon their provin- 


is ſubject to nothing but his caprice: the towns are 
diſmantled; the cities deſerted; the countries laid þ 
waſte; the manure of the ficlds, and traffic, entirely 7 
neglected, 
Impunity reigns in this ſevere government : the 
Chriſtians, who cultivate the lands; the Jews, who | 
colle& the tributes, are expoſed to a thouſand vio- Þ 1 
| vs 
The property in the lands is uncertain, and conſe- 
quently the deſire of improving them ſlackened: no \ 
title, no poſſeſhon, will hold againſt the caprice of the if, 


Theſe Barbarians have ſo far deſerted all the arts, 
that they have negleRed even the art military : while 
the nations of Europe grow more and more knowing 
every day, they remain in their antient 1gnorance; Þ 
and ſeldom mind to take advantage of their new in- 
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yentions, - till they have been ſoundly drubbed by 
means of them a thouſand times. | 

They have no experience at ſea, no dexterity at 
handling the tackle: they ſay, a poor handful of 
Chriſtians that iſſue from a rock * make all the Ot- 
tomans tremble, and harraſs their whole empire, 

Uncapable of trade themſelves, they bear with re- 
gret to ſee the Europeans always laborious and en- 
terprizing, carrying it on for them: they fancy they 
are mighty gracious to thoſe earth in allowing 
them to bring them riches. 

In all the vaſt extent of country which I have tra- 
verſed, I found only Smyrna that could be reckoned 
a rich or potent city: it is the Europeans that make 
it ſo; and it is no fault of the Turks, that it is not 
like all the reſt, 

From hence, my dear Ruſtan, you may form a juſt 
notion of this empire, which in leſs than two ages will 
be the ſtage of ſome conqueror's triumphs, 


Smyrna, 2d of the Moon 
Rahmazan, 1718. 


the 
* L E T T E R XIX. 
| vio- Þ h | 
_ C5pEx % Zach 445 wiſe, at the ſeraglio of Iſpaban. 
onſe- Job have offended me, Zachi; and I feel emoti- 
: No V ons in my heart which you ought to tremble at, 
pf the WF if my remote abſence did not allow you time to change 
your conduct, and appeaſe the violent jealouſy with 
11 which I am tortured, 
ws I am informed you were caught alone with Nadir 
, the white eunuch, whoſe life ſhall be accountable for 
2W in 


He probably means tlie knights of Malta. 
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his infidelity and treachery. How could you forget 


that it is not lawful for you to admit a white eunuch | 
into your chamber, while you have black ones appoint- | 


ed for your ſervice ? It will be in vain to tell me that 


eunuchs are not men, and that your virtue ſets you a-} 


bove all thoughts that might ariſe in you from the in- 


compleatneſs of his reſemblance. This is ſufficient | 
neither for you nor for me: for you, becauſe you do ; 
a thing forbidden by the laws of the ſeraglio: for me, b 
in that you rob me of my honour by expoſing yourſelf | 
to the looks; to the looks! perhaps to the attempts | 
of a villain that may have polluted you by his crimes, | 
and yet more by his repinings, and the deſpair of his 


impotence, 

You will perhaps allege that you MB! ever been 
faithful to me. Was it in your power to be other- 
wiſe? How could you deceive the vigilance of thoſe 


black eunuchs that are ſo ſcandalized at the life you 
lead? How could you break thoſe doors and bolts Þ 
with which you are ſecured ? You boaſt of a virtue 
which is not free: and perhaps your impure wiſhes | 
have a thouſand times robbed you of the merit and va- 5 
lue of the fidelity you are ſo proud of. | 
1 will grant you have not been guilty of all that 1 


bave reaſon to ſuſpect; that the traitor durſt not touch 
you with his ſacrilegious hands ; that you refuſed to 
indulge his eyes with the delights of his maſter ; that, 


covered with your habit, you left that weak barrier 


between him and you; nay that he himſelf, ſtruck 
with a holy reſpect, bent his eyes to earth; and, faint- 
ing in his raſhneſs, trembled at the thoughts of the 
puniſhments he was bringing on himſelf: tho? all this 


were true, it is no leſs ſo that you have done a thing 


contrary to your duty: and if you have violated that 
gratis, without compleating your diſorderly wiſhes, 
what would you have done to ſatisfy them? What 
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would you do if you could get out of that ſacred place, 


which ſeems a melancholy priſon to you, though to 


your companions it is a happy aſylum againſt the at- 
tacks of vice, a holy temple where your ſex loſes its 
weakneſs, and comes to be invincible in ſpite of all the 
diſadvantages of nature? What would you do if you 
were left to your own care, and had nothing to defend 
you but your love tome which is ſo grievouſly wound - 
ed, and your duty which you Have ſo unworthily be- 
trayed? How ſacred are the manners of the country 
where you live, which takes care to guard you from 
the attempts of the vileſt ſlaves! You ought to return 
me a thouſand thanks for the confinement I oblige you 
to live in, ſince to that only it is ng that you de- 
ſerve to live at all. of | 

You cannot 9 the . of FT a be 
cauſe he always keeps a watchful eye upon your con- 
duct, and gives you prudent counſels: his uglineſs, 
you ſay, is ſo frightful that you cannot bear to look 
at him; as if handſome objects were proper in ſuch a 
polt as his. What afflicts you is the not having your 
white eunuch, who diſhonours you, in his room! 

But what has your chief flave done? She has told 
you that the familiarities you take with that young 
huſſy Zelida are not decent; there is the cauſe of 
your averſion to her! 5 | 

I ought, Zachi, to be a ſtern judge; but inſtead of 
that I am a kind huſband, that wiſhes to find you in- 
nocent. The love I have for my new wife Roxana, 
has leſſened none of the tenderneſs I ought to have 


for you who are no leſs handſome: I ſhare my love be- 


tween ye both; and Roxana has no advantage over 
you, but the addition which virtue gives to. beauty. 


Smyrna, ith of the Moon 
Zilcade, 1712. | 


„ 
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LETT WK AK 


1 UsBEK fo the CHIEF of the white eunuchs. 
4. | | 


'J OU ought to tremble as you open this letter, or 
| you ſhould rather have trembled when you al- 
lowed of the treachery of Nadir: you that in a cold 
languiſhing old age "ty not without guilt lift your 

eyes upon the dreadful: objects of my love; you who 
are never allowed to ſet a ſacrilegious foot over the 
' threſhold of the tremendous place which ſhuts them 
up from all human eyes; you ſuffer thoſe, whoſe go- 
vernment you are intruſted with, to do what you 
durſt not preſume to do yourſelf : not diſcerning the 
thunder which: is juſt ready to fall upon them and 
vou. | | 

And what are you but wretched tools which I can 

break at pleaſure; who exiſt but juſt as long as you 
obey; who were born only to live under my laws, or 

to die at my nod; who breathe no longer than my 
happineſs, my love, or even my jealouſy, have occa- 
ſion for ſuch wretches; in ſhort, who have no choice 
but duty: no ſoul but my will; no hope but my plea- 
ſore ? 

I know that ſome of my wives are impatient under 
the ſevere laws of their duty; the continual preſence 

of a black eunuch grows irkſome to them; they are 
weary of thoſe hideous objects which are given them 
to reſtrain all their thoughts to their huſbands: I 
know all this of them; but you, who are accompli- 
ces in theſe irregularities, you ſhall be ſv puniſhed 


— 


f MA. a 


f as to ſtrike a terror into all that dare abuſe my con- 
fidence. 5 1 8 
1 I ſwear by all the prophets in heaven, and by Hali 


the greateſt of them all, that if you are negligent of 
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your duty, I will account your lives but as the lives 


2 | of thoſe inſets which I tread out under my feet. 


Smyrna, 12th of the Moon 
Zilcade, 1712. 


L ET T ER XXI. 
U SHER to his friend InBEN, at Smyrna. 


E are now arrived at Leghorn after forty days 


marſhy village have made the moſt flouriſhing SY in 


: 4 Italy. 


The women here enjoy very great liberties : they 
may ſee the men through certain windows which are 
called Jealouſies: they may go abroad every day, 
guarded only by an old woman or two: they wear 
but one veil “: their brothers · in- law, their uncles, 
their nephews may viſit them, and the huſband is ſel- 
dom offended at it. 

It is a ſtrange ſight to a Mahometan when he firſt 


takes a view of a Chriſtian city, I do not ſpeak of 


things that at firſt ſtrike all beholders, ſuch as the dif- 
ference of buildings, of habits, of the chief cuſtoms : 
there is in the leaſt trifles ſomething ſingular, which 1 
feel but cannot expreſs. 

To- morrow Rica and I depart for Marſeilles ; our 
abode there will not be long: our deſign is to go di- 
rectly to Paris, which is the ſeat of the empire of Eu- 
rope. Travellers always love great cities, which are 


a ſort of common country for all ſtrangers, Farewel; 
be aſſured I ſhall always love thee, 


Leghorn, 12th of the Moon 
_ Saphar, 1712. 


*The Perſian women wear four. 


ſail. It is a new town, a ſtanding mark of | 
the great genius of the dukes of Tuſcany, who of a 
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F 
Rica 10 IBB EN, at Smyrna. | 


E have been this month at Paris, and have 


hardly been out of motion an hour: it is no 1 
ſmall hurry a man muſt be in before he can get a lodg- k 
ing. find all the people he has directions to, and pro- 4 


vide himſelf with all the neceſſaries which he muſt 
haye about him immediately, 


Paris is as large as Iſpahan: the Leaks are fo kick J 
that you would ſwear they were all built for aſtrolo-  - 


gers. Thou wilt eaſily judge that a city built i in the 


air, and that has ſix or ſeven houſes one at the top of 
he other, mult be extremely populous, and that when 


all the folks are come down into the ſtreet, there 
mult be a bleſſed croud and hurry... *. 
Thou wilt hardly believe i it; for this month that I 
have been here, I have not yet ſeen any body walk : 
there is no people under the ſun that get ſo much 
work out of their machine as the French: they run; 
they fly: the flow carriages of Aſia, the regular ſtep 
of our camels, would lay them to ſleep. As for me, 
who am not uſed to this ſport, and who-often go on 
foot my old pace, I am "ſometimes made as mad as a 
Chriſtian : for not to, inſiſt upon my being all ſplaſhed 
from head to foot, I can never forgive the punches of 
elbows which I receive regularly and periodically: 
one man, that comes behind me and out- -walks me, 
gives me a whiſk half round, and another, that croſ- 
ſes me on the other fide, twirls me again in a moment 
into my right place again; ſo that in a hundred paces 


I am more battered and bruiſed than if I had walked 
thirty mile, 


Do not imagine I can as yet give thee any thorough 
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eſcription of the manners and cuſtoms of theſe Euro- 
Wocans : I have but a flight notion of them myſelf, hay- 
i ing yet had but juſt time to wonder. 

= The king of France is the moſt potent ptince in Eu- 
rope: he has no gold - mines like his neighbour the 
king of Spain; but he has more wealth than he, as he 
raiſes it out of the vanity of his ſubjects, which is more 
inexhauſtible than any mine: he has undertaken and 
maintained great wars, upon no other fund but the 
ſale of titles of honour: and by a prodigy of human 
pride, his troops were paid, his places e and 


his fleets equipped. 


Beſides, this prince is a great magician: he exer- 
eiſes dominion even over the minds of his ſubjects: he 
makes them think juſt as he would have them: if he 
has but one million of crowns in his treaſury, and 
ſtands in need of two, he only bids them believe that 
one crown 1s two, and they believe it, If he has a 
dificult war to ſupport, and has no money at all, he 
only puts it into their heads that paper is money, and 
they are preſently convinced that it is ſo: nay, he 
often makes them believe, that he cures them of all 
diſtempers by touching them; ſo great is the influence 
and power which he has over their minds ! ; 
What I tell thee of this prince need not ſurprize 
thee: there is another magician ſtronger than he, who 
is maſter of his mind no Jeſs than he is of the minds 
of the others. This magician is called the Poet: 
ſometimes he makes him believe that THREE ARE 
BUT ONE; that the bread he eats is not bread, or 
that the wine he drinks is not wine, and a thouſand 
ſtrange things of that nature, 
And to keep him always in breath, and for fear he 
TS ſhould loſe his faculty of believing, he from time to 
time gives him certain articles of faith to exerciſe 
himſelf upon. About two years ago he ſent him a 
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long ſcroll which he. called consTITuTiON; and 
would needs oblige this prince and all his ſubjects to 
believe every thing therein contained, upon heavy pe- 


nalties. The prince he prevailed upon; he ſwallow- 
ed it at once, and fet his ſubjects an example: but 


ſome of them proved reſty, and declared they would 
believe nothing at all of what was contained in that 
ſame ſcroll : the women were the mothers of this re- 
bellion, which divides all the court, the whole king- 


dom, and every family, This conſtitution forbids 


their ſex the reading of a book, which all the Chrilti- 
ans ſay was brought down from heaven: properly 
ſpeaking, it is their Alcoran. The women, provok- 
ed at the affront done to their ſex in this order, ſet 
up their throats one and all againſt the conſtitution: 
they got the men on their ſide, who are not very zea- 
lous for any particular privilege in this reſpect. And 
yet we mult confeſs this Mufti does not reaſon amils ; 


and, by the great Hali, I believe he is inſtructed in 


the principles of our holy law: for fince the women 
are of a creation inferior to ours, and our prophets 
tell us they ſhall. not enter into paradiſe, why ſhould 
they trouble their heads about reading a book, which 


Was wrote only to ſhew the way to you place of hap- 
pineſs? 


I have heard ſome things related of this king which 


| ſound miraculous; and 1 doubt not but thou wilt be 


very backward to believe them. 
They ſay, that while he was making war with his 
neighbours, who were all in league againſt him, he 


had an infinite number of inviſible enemies about him 


in the very heart of his own kingdom: they add, that 
he ſought them out for above thirty years, and that 


yet notwithſtanding the indefatigable pains of ſome 


derviſes who have his car, he could never find ſo much 
as one of them; they live with him; they are at his 
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court, in his capital, in his troops, in his tribunals: 
and yet they ſay he will haye the yexation to die with - 
out diſcovering them: one would think they exiſt in 
general, but are no longer any thing in particular;. a 
body but no members. Doubtleſs heaven intends to 
puniſh this prince for not having been moderate en- 
ough towards the enemies he conquered, by raiſing up 


inviſible ones againſt him, , whoſe genius and deſtiny 


are above his own. 

I ſhall continue to write to thee, and ſhall mform 
thee of things quite foreign to the Perſian character 
and way of thinking: it is indeed the ſame earth we 
tread upon; but the men of the country where I live, 


and thoſe of the country where thou art, are men of 


a quite different mould. 


Paris, the 4th of the Moon 
Rebiab ad, 17132. 


b. T % XXIn. 


ess to Inu, at Korb 


Have oe a letter from thy nephew Rhedi : 
he ſends me word he is leaving Smyrna, with de- 


| ſign to viſit Italy; and that the ſole bent of his voy- 


age is to gather inſtruQion, and thereby make himſelf 
more worthy of thee, I congratulate thee upon hav- 
ing a nephew, who ſball in time be the nſean of thy 
old age. 
Rica writes thee a log letter; he tells me that he 
ſends thee a full account of this country : his lively 
genius catches every thing immediately: as for me, 


who think more ul. 1 can, yet ſay little to thee 
about it. 3 Von 


11081 361 il 


Thou art the ſubject of onr ; molt tender converſa | 
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tions: we are never weary of recalling to mind the 


handſom reception thou gaveſt us at Smyrra, and the 
ſervices thy' friendſhip is continually doing for us. Ge 
nerous Ibben, mayeſt thou always meet with friends 
as full of gratitude and fidelity as we are ! 
Heaven grant that I may quickly ſee thee again, 
and enjoy once more thoſe happy days which ſlide a. 
way ſo pleaſantly between two friends! Adieu. 


Paris, the àth of the Moon 
Rebiab 2d, 1712. 01 


L. E T T:{R- KO 
Us BE f Roxana, at the ſeraglio of Iſpaban. 


OW happy are you, Roxana, in being in the 

ſweet country of Perſia, and not in theſe poiſon- 
ous climates, where modeſty and virtue are unknown! 
How happy are you! You live in my ſeraglio as in 
the habitation of innocence, fafe from the attempts of 
all mankind: with pleaſure you refle& that it is out 
of your power to go aſtray: never did man pollute 
you with his wanton looks: your father-in-law him- 
ſelf, even in the liberty of feſtivals, never faw your 


charming mouth: you never failed to put on a holy 
covering to hide it. Happy Roxana ! whenever you 


went into the country, you always have had eunuchs 
to march before you, and give death to thoſe raſh 


mortals that did not fly your ſight: even 1 myſelf, 


on whom heaven beſtowed you to make me happy, 
how much pains did it coft me to make myſelf maſter 


of tliat treafüre which you guarded with fo much con- 


ſtancy ! What torment was it to me in the firſt days 


of our matriage not to fee you ! - What impatience, 
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when I had ſeen you! yet you would not ſatisfy it; 
af, you meg! it by obſtinate refuſals of frighten+ 
you made no -difference between me and 
thoſe men 1 whom you always hide yourſelf. Do 
you remember that day when I Joſt you among your 
laves, who concealed you from my ſtrict inquiry ? 
Do you call to mind that other, when finding your 
tears of no effect, you employed your mother's au- 
thority to reſtrain the fury of my love? Do you re- 
member, when all other helps failed you, the aſſiſt- 
ance you borrowed from your courage? You drew 
your poignard, and threatened to ſacrifice a huſband 
that loved you, if he continued to exact from you what 
you valued above your huſband himſelf! two months 
palt in this ſtruggle between love and virtue: you car- 
ried your chaſte ſcruples too far: you did not yield 
eren when you were conquered : you defended an ex- 
piring virginity to the utmolt. extremity : 
upon me as an enemy, that had done you an injury, 
and not as an huſband that had been fond of you: it 
was above three months before you could look at me 
without bluſhing : ,your perpetual confuſion ſcemed to 
upbraid me with the advantage I had taken; nor was 
you robbed me of as many of 
thoſe charms and beauties as ever you could; and [ 
was intoxicated with the en favours before I had 

obtained the leaſt, TO 

If you had been educated | in | this country, you 
would not have been under ſo much confuſion : 
women here have loſt all ſhame: 
the men with their faces uncovered, as if they chal - 
lenged them to their defeat : 
they ſee them in their moſques, their public walks, 
and even in their own apartments; the cuſtom of be- 
ing attended by eunuchs is unknown to them: in- 


ſtead of that noble ſimplicity, and lovely baſhfulneſs 


my poſſeſſion quiet: 


45 


you looked 


the 


they appear before 


they meet their eyes: 
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which reigns among us, we here ſee a brutiſh impu- 
dence which it is impoſſible to accuſtom one's ſelf to, 

Yes, Roxana, if you were here, you would be per. 
fealy enraged with the horrid ſhameleſsneſs your ſex 
is fallen into: you would fly the abominable place, 
and pant after that ſweet retirement where you find 
nothing but innocence ; where you are ſure of your. 
ſelf; where no danger alarms you; in a word, where 
you can love me, without fearing that you * ever 
depart from the love you owe me. 

When you heighten the lovelineſs of your com. 
plexion with the fineſt colours; when you perfume 
your whole body with the moſt precious eſſences; 
when you deck yourſelf with your richeſt ornaments; 
when you ſtrive to diſtinguiſh yourſelf above your 
companions by the gracefulneſs of the dance, or me- 
lody of voice; when you enter into a gentle con- 
tention with them for ſuperiority of beauty, good- 


humour and gaiety, I cannot imagine you have any 
other end but to pleaſe me; and when I ſee you bluſh 


modeſtly, when your eye looks for mine, when you 


| laſinuate yourſelf into my heart with ſoft alluring 


words, I cannot doubt, Roxana, of the truth of your 
love. — 

But what ſhall we ſay of the European women ? the 
art they uſe to beautify their complexions, the orna- 
ments they deck themſelves with, the care they take 
of their perſons, their continual deſire of pleaſing, arc 
ſo many blemiſhes-in their virtue, and wrongs to their 
huſband, 

Not, Roxana, that I believe they carry their im- 
modelty ſo far, as ſuch conduct might make one ima - 


gine; or that they proceed to that horrible exceſs of 
debauchery dreadful to name, an abſolute violation 
of the conjugal faith: there are very few women fo 
abandoned as to carry their guilt to that height : they 
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all wear in their hearts an impreſſion of virtue ori- 
nally ſtamped upon them by their birth, which e- 
Jucation may a little deface, but neyer wholly obli- 
terate: they may excuſe themſelves from the exterior 
duties which modeſty requires; but when it comes to 
the laſt puſh, nature ſtarts back, 80 when we lock 
you up ſo cautiouſly; when we keep you under the 
guard of ſo many ſlaves; when we check your deſires 
from flying out too far; it is not that we apprehend 
the leaſt infidelity from you, but it is becauſe we know 
your purity cannot be too oy and that the leaſt 
ſtain pollutes it. 

I pity you, Roxana: _ chaſtity, ſo long prov- 
ed, deſerved a huſband that ſhould never have left 
you, and that might himſelf have quelled thoſe deſires 
which your virtue alone can ſubdue, 


Paris, the th of the Moon 
Regeb, 1712, 


LET x 3 KK MAY; 


Us BEK to NESS1R, at Iſþahan, 


E are now at Paris, the proud rival of the city 


of the ſun *®, When I departed from Smyrna, 


deſired my friend Ibben to ſend thee a box where- 
in were ſome preſents for thee : thou wilt receive this 
letter by the ſame conveyance. Though at ſo remote 
2 diſtance from him as five or fix hundred leagues, 
I write to him, and hear from him, as eaſily as if he 
I ſend my letters to 
Marſeilles; from whence ſhips are continually going 
from thence he ſends thoſe that are di- 


were at Iſpahan, and I at Com. 
to Smyrna: 


* Iſpahan. 
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reed for Perſia by the Armenian een, which ſet and 
out daily for Iſpahan. mo 

Rica enjoys a perfect ſtate of health: the ſtrengh 
of his conſtitution, his youth, and his natural galety, 
ſecure him againſt all dangers. 

For my part, I am not ſo well; both my body and 
mind are dejected; I give myſelf up to reflections tha 
grow every day more and more melancholy : my de. 
caying health turns me towards my country, and makes 


But, my dear Neſſir, I conjure thee let not my 
wives be made acquainted with my condition ; if they 
love me, I would ſpare their tears; and if they dy 
not, I would not add to their boldneſs. | 

If my eunuchs thought me in danger, if they could 
any ways hope for an impunity for their baſe complaiſ. 
ance, they would quickly ceaſe to be deaf to the flat- 
tering voice of that deceitful ſex, which melts the no 


rocks, and works upon things inanimate, 5 8 up 
Adieu, Neſſir. I take W in giving thee proofs I 270 
of my confidence. FO net 
5 wh 

Paris, the 5th of the Moon, pl; 
Chahban, 1712. ot! 

| | W. 
LET TER xXxvI ſo 

Nie f #3: 5: th 


Yeſterday ſaw a very odd thing, though! it is done Il Pl: 

every day at Paris. la 
About evening all the people get together to go if © 
and act a kind of mimicry, which I heard them call I * 
a play: the chief part of the performance is upon a 
ſcaffold, which they call the ſtage: on both ſides of W "1 
it are little neſts which they call boxes, where men 
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and women act ſilent ſcenes N almoſt like 


thoſe we have in Perſia, 

Sometimes you ſee an amorous lady that looks lan- 
puiſhing upon account of her neglected paſſion: then 
another with ſparkling eyes, and an eager look, 
perfectly devours her lover with her regards, which 


he returns as ardently: all the paſſions are painted | 


in their faces, and expreſſed with an eloquence 
which is the more lively for being dumb. There 
the actreſſes ſhew but half their bodies, and generally 
wear a muff out of modeſty to conceal their arms. 

Underneath is a great company of people ſtanding, 


who laugh at thoſe who are aloft upon the ſtage, 


and theſe latter laugh at thoſe below in their turn. 
But thoſe, that take moſt pains, are ſome young 
folks, who are in a continual exerciſe : they are 0- 
bliged to be every where ; they go by paſſages, which 
none but themſelves are acquainted with; they run 
up with amazing activity from ſtory to N : they 


are above, below, in all the boxes; they in a man- 


ner dive; you loſe fight of them; in a moment, 


whip, there they are again: oftentimes they quit the 
place of the ſcene, and go act in another: there are 


others of them, who, though they uſe a ſmall crutch, 
walk and go about like the reſt. At laſt you come to 


ſome rooms where they play a private comedy : they 


begin with low bows ; they proceed to embraces : 
they ſay the ſlighteſt acquaintance gives one man a 
title to.ſqueeze another's breath out of his body : the 
place ſeems to inſpire tenderneſs : and indeed they 
ſay the princeſſes that reign there are not cruel; and 
excepting two or three hours in a day, in which they 
are ſtern enough, they are very tractable at all other 
times, and the other is a kind of drunkenneſs which 
they are caſily cured of. 
| C 
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All that I have been giving thee an account of, i 
tranſacted much after the ſame manner in another 


place called the oyERA-HovuSE : the whole differ. 


ence is, that in one they ſing, and ſpeak in the o. 
ther. One of my friends carried me the other day 
into the place where one of the chief actreſſes wu 
undreſſing : we grow ſo well acquainted, that next 
day I received the ny letter from her. 


s IR. 


l am the moſt a; woman upon the face 
of the earth. I was always the moſt virtuous ac- 
© trxeſs in the whole opera: about ſeven or eight 


months ago I was in the tiring room, where you 
* ſaw me yeſterday; as I was dreſſing myſelf for a 


« prieſteſs of Diana, a young Abbe came in, and 
« without reſpe& to my white habit, my veil, or my 
« frontlet, robbed me of my innocence : in vain{ 
* now exaggerate the ſacrifice I made to him; he 


only laughs at me, and avers he had to do only 


* with a very prophane woman: mean while I an 
ſo big that I dare not come upon the ſtage any 


more; for I have a molt inconceivable delicacy 
in point of honour, and will affirm, that a woman 


« who has any ſenſe of reputation, will much ſooner 
part with her virtue than her modeſty : with this 
« delicacy of mine, you may be ſure the young Abbe 


would never have ſucceeded, if he had not pro- 


* miſed me marriage: a motive {o honourable made 
ame diſpenſe with the little common formalities, 
and begin where I ought to have ended: but ſince 


c his treachery has diſhonoured me, I am reſolved 


to live no longer at the opera, where, between 
vou and I, they hardly given me enough to li 
upon; for now that I advance in years, and g0 
* backward in beauty, my ſalary, though ſtill tac 
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* 


(Game, ſeems to leſſen every day. I was informed, 
« by one of your attendants, that they inſinitely e- 
« ſicem a good dancer in your country, and that if 
j were at Iſpahan, my fortune would be made out 
« of hand. If you would grant me your protection, 
and carry me with you into that country, you would 


« do a piece of ſervice to a woman, who, by virtue . 
and good conduct, would not appear unworthy your 


« goodnels, I am, etc. 


Paris, rath of the Moon 
Chalval, 175+ | 


1E Tr ER XXVII. 


Rica fo InBEN, at Smyrua, 


K HE Pope is the dead of the Chriſtians : this is 


an old idol, whom they worſhip upon preſerip- 

He was antiently formidable even to princes 

66S Hom for he depoſed them as cafily, as our 

magnificent ſultans depoſe the kings of Irimetta and 

Georgia : but no-body fears him now, He calls 

himſelf the ſucceſſor of one of the firſt Chriſtians, 

named St Peter: and it was certainly a very rich ſuc- 

ceſſion which he left him; for he is maſter of immenſe 

treaſure, and has a very great country under his do- 
minion. 


The biſhops are men a of the law, who are ſubordi- ; 


nate to him, and have two very different functions 
under his authority. When they are aſſembled toge- 
ther, they make articles of faith as well as himſelf ; 


when they are ſeparate, they have nothing to do but 


to give people diſpenſations from obeying the law, 
For thou muſt know, the Chriſtian religion is en- 


cumbered with a vaſt many rery difficult Pradices: : 
C 2 
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and as it was not thought half ſo eaſy to fulfil thoſe 
duties, as to have biſhops that ſhould give permiſſion 
to let them alone; they choſe this latter courſe for the 
public benefit, So that if they do not care for keep. 
ing the * Rhamazan; if they have no ſtomach for 
the formalities of marriage; if they would break a 
vow; if they marry contrary to the regulations of the 
law; nay, ſometimes, if they have a fancy not to 
keep an oath, or ſo, they go-to the biſhop, or the 
pope, who immediately grants them a diſpenſation. 
The biſhops do not make articles of faith of their 
own mere motion: there is an infinite number of doc · 
tors, molt of them derviſes, who (tart a thouſand new 
queſtions in religion among themſelves: they are left 
to diſpute a long while with one another; and the 
war holds till a deciſion comes and puts an end to it, 
And accordingly I can aſſure thee there never was 
a kingdom that had ſo many civil wars in it, as that 
of Chriſt. | 
Thoſe who publiſh any new propoſitions are at ficf 
called heretics, Every hereſy has its name, which is 
a a ſort of a nick-name for all concerned in it: but any 
of them may.chuſe whether they will be (heretics or 
no: for it is but dividing the difference in the middle, 
and giving thoſe-that accuſe them of hereſy a diſtine · 
tion; and let this diſtinction be what it will, intelli- 
gible, or not intelligible, it makes a man as white a3 
ſnow, and he may call himſelf orthodox. 
© This that I tell you falls out well for France and 
Germany; for I have heard that in Spain and Italy, 
there is a ſet of derviſes that will not be jelted with, 
but will burn a man as they would burn ſtraw. When 
any man falls into the hands of thoſe folks, happy is 
his lot if he has always ſaid his prayers with little 


* Lent, 
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wooden beads in his hand; or has always carried a- 
bout him two pieces of cloth tied to two ribbons 3 
or has ever been in a province called Gallicia: with- 
out theſe things the poor dog is in a pitiful caſe : if 
he ſwears like any Pagan, that he is an orthodox 
Chriſtian, it is ten to one they do not agree upon the 
terms, but burn him for a heretic: in vain he offers 
his diſtinction: they will nor trouble their heads a- 
bout diſtinctions: and he is aſhes before they will 
erer examine whether there is any thing in it or no. 
Other judges uſually preſume the perſon accuſed 
to be innocent: theſe always take it for pranted, 


that he is guilty : and whenever there is any doubt 


in the caſe, they lay it down to themſelres for a rule 
to incline to ſeverity; probably this may ariſt from 
the ill opinion they have of mankind; but, on the 
other hand, they have ſo good a one of them, that 


they never think them capable of telling:a lye ; for 


they will receive the evidence of mortal enemies, 
women of bad repute, and fellows of an infamous 
profeſſion. In their ſentence, they pay a ſmall com- 


pliment to thoſe whom they dreſs in a fiery ſhirt; 


they tell them they are very ſorry to ſee them in ſuch 
a ſcurvy dreſs; that for their parts they are merci- 
ful and abhor blood; and are grieved at heart that 
they have condemned chem: but to comfort them- 


ſelves, poor men, they confiſcate all the effects of the 


miſerable wretches to their own coffers, | 
Happy the land which is inhabited by the children 
of the prophets : theſe mournful ſpectacles are there 
unknown: the holy religion, brought down to them by 
angels, defends itſelf by the mere force of truth, and 
has no need of theſe violent methods for its ſupport. 


Paris; the 12th of the Moon 
Chalval, 17132. 
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Rica to the ſame, at Smyrna. 


H E inhabitants of Paris have a ſpirit of curio. | 


ſity in them, that is perfectly extravagant, 
When I arrived here, I was ſtared at as if I had drop- 
ed from heaven : old and young, men, women and 
children, all muſt have a fight of me: if I went a. 
broad, every body got to their windows: if I walked 
in the Tuilleries, immediately a circle was formed 
round me: the women made a rainbow about me, 
varied with a thouſand colours. If 1 went to the 
public ſhows, preſently a hundred ſpying-glaſſes were 
levelled at my ſtrange figure: in ſhort, never was 
man ſo much ſeen as I was, I ſometimes ſmiled to 


hear people, that had hardly ever ſtirred out of their 


chamber, whiſper to one another; it mult be confeſ - 


fed, his air is truly Perſian. And which is moſt won» 


derful, 1 found pictures of me wherever I went, 1 
ſaw myſelf moltiplied in every ſhop, upon every chim- 
ney ; ſo fearful were they that they ſhould not ſee me 
enough. | / 

Yet all theſe honours are but purdenſom. I did 
not imagine myſelf to be any thing ſo curious, or fo 
extraordinary: and though I have a very good opini- 
on of myſelf, I never dreamed I ſhould have di- 


ſturbed the peace of a great city where no- bod) 


knew me. This made me reſolve to lay aſide my 
Perſian habit, and put on an European dreſs, to find 
whether any thing ſo admirable would remain in my 
countenance, This trial brought me to a true know- 
lege of myſelf : when (tripped of my foreign orna- 
ments, I ſaw myſelf prized at my true rate: I had 


great reaſon to be angry with my taylor for making 
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me looſe, in a moment, all the public eſteem and con- 
fideration : for I at once funk into a moſt terrible no- 
thingneſs : J ſometimes ſat an hour together in compa- 


. ny, without being lookt at, or having occaſion given 


me to open my mouth : but if any body by chance 
dropt a word that I was a Perſian, in a inſtant there 
was a buz about my ears: Ha, ha! the gentleman 


a Perſian! Strange! That any body ſhould be a 
Perſian |! | | 


Patis, the 6th of the Moon 
Chalval, 1712 


rern XxX 


RugDi fo Us BEk, at Paris. 


AM now at Venice, my dear Uſbek; one may 
have ſeen all the cities in the world, and yet be 
ſurprized at the fight of Veuice: it will always be 
matter of wonder to fee a great town, lofty fires 
and moſques, riſing out of the water, and to find a 
people without- number in a place where one would 


expect nothing but fiſhes. 


But this profane city is deſtitute of the moſt pre- 
cious treaſure in the world; I mean, freſh running 
water; it is impoflible here to accompliſh one ſingle 
legal ablution. This*city is held in abomination by 
our holy prophet ; and he never looks down upon it 
from his lofty ſeat in heaven without rage. 

Were it not for this, my dear Uſbek, I ſhould be 
charmed to live in a city where my miad improves 
every day; I inform myſelf in the ſecrets of trade, 
in the intereſts of princes, in the form of their go- ; 
rernment : 1 do not neglect even the European ſu- 
perſtitions; I apply myſelf to phyſic, natural philo- 
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ſophy, aſtronomy : I ſtudy the arts: in a word, ] 
Wade out of the clouds, which darkened my fight in qui 
OA the. country of my birth. to 


Venice, 16th of the Moon 
Chalval, 1712. 1 


LETT ER XXX. 


Rica fo ** ® 


bout three hundred people are maintained, poor- 
ly enough: I had ſoon ſatisfied my curioſity ; for nei- 
ther the church, nor the buildings, deſerve much no- 
| tice, The poor folks in this houſe were wonde. 
| rous merry: ſeveral of them were playing at cards, or 


T WENT the other day to ſee a + houſe where a- \ 
de 
th 


other games, which I knew nothing of. As I went 1 
out, one of the men was going out too, and hearing th 


mee aſk which was the way to the Marais, which is 1 
the furtheſt part of all Paris; I am going thither, 8 
ſays he, and will conduct you; follow me. He led 1 
me to my heart's content, extricated me out of all b 
crouds, and ſaved me dextrouſly from carts and 1 
coaches : we were juſt come to the end of our jour- IM 
ney, when being curious no know what my guide | 
was; My good friend, ſaid I to him, may not I know 
who you are? I am a blind man, Sir, anſwered he. 
What, ſaid I, blind? And why did not you deſire 
the honeſt man that was playing at cards with you, 
to be our guide? He is blind too, replied he: for 
theſe four hundred years there have been three hun- 
dred blind folks of us in that houſe where you found 
me: but 1 mult leave you; this is the ſtreet you en- 


* The hoſpital of Quinze Vingts. 
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quired for : 1 muſt mix with the croud, and enter in- 


to that church, where I dare ſwear I ſhall binder o- 
ther people more than · they will me. 


Paris, the 13th of the Moon 
Chalval, 1712. 


BETTER XXX. 


_ Usnex 7% Rur l, at Venice. 


INE is ſo dear at Paris, by reaſon of the duties 

it is charged with; that one would think t lie 

deſign was to make the people obey the precept of 
the divine Alcoran, which forbids the uſe of it. 

When 1 meditate upon the fatal effects of this li- 
quor, cannot help looking upon it as the moſt dread- 
fal preſent that ever nature made to man. If any 
thing ever ſtained the lives and reputations of our 
monarchs, it was their intemperance ; it is the moſt 
envenomed ſpring of all their injuſtice and ervelty. 
Lwill ſpeak it to the ſhame-of mankind: the law for- 
bids our princes the uſe of wine, and they drink it to 
an exceſs that degrades them even from their humani- 
ty. On the contrary, the Chriſtian princes are al. 
lowed it, and it is neyer obſerved. to lead them in- 
to any irregularities. The mind of man is made up 
of contradidtions: in the licentiouſucſs. of a debauch 
they rebel againſt all precepts with a kind of fury; 
and the law, deſigned to make us juſt, often ſerves 
only to make us more criminal. 

But when I. diſapprove the uſe of this liquor, 
which deprives man of his reaſon; I do not in like 
manner condemn thoſe beverages which chear and 
comfort it, It is the wiſdom of the orientals to ſeek 
remedies + againſt melancholy as mueh as againſt: the 
C 5 
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moſt dangerous diſtempers. When any misfortune 
befalls an European, he has no other refuge but to 
read a philoſopher called Seneca: but the Aſiaties, I and 
much more prudent, and in this particular better na- v 
turaliſts, uſe a drink capable of making the heart of ſa, 
man glad, and charming away the rememberance of 


his afflictions. | dere 
Nothing can be more gloomy than the conſolation I te 
drawn from the neceſſity of evil, the ineffectualneſs of fare 
remedies, the irreverſchleneſs of fate, the decrees of in it 
providence, and the wretchedneſs of the ſtate of man: ati 
it is ridiculous to go about to foften the niisfortune "nd 
by the conſideration that man is born to miſery : it is Ml vic 
much better to lift the mind out of its reflections, and 5 
to manage the man rather as a creature endued with 
reaſon. 
5 The ſoul, while united with the; bas; is conti- 


nually tyrannized over by it: if the motion of the 
blood is too flow; if the ſpirits are not enough pu- 
| rified ; if they are not in ſufficient quantity, we fall 
| into dejection and ſorrow: but if we take ſome be- 
verage capable of altering this diſpoſition of the bo- 
dy ; our ſoul again becomes capable of receiving pay 
impreſſions, and takes a ſecret delight in perceiving 
its machine reſume, as it were, freſh life and mo- 


tion. 1 
RRC OY hc 
Paris, the 25th of the Moon h 
Zilcade, 1713. t 
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Rica 0 In32N, at Smyrna: a 


HE women of Perſia are finer women than thoſe 0 
of France; but thoſe of France are prettier : 0 
| it is impoſſible not to loye the former, and not to be 
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delighted with the latter: the fi rſt having more of 
tenderneſs and modeſty, the fecond more of gaiety 
and ſprightlineſs. 

What makes the blood fo rich and florid if Per- 
fa, is the regular life the women lead; they neither 
geme, nor ſit up a-nights; they drink no wine, and 
never are expoſed to the weather: I muſt confeſs, 
the ſeraglio is calculated rather for health than plea- 
fure: it is a flat, uniform, ftill life, without any ſpirit 
in it to quicken it; every thing there ſavours of ſub. 
ordination and duty; delight itſelf is there grave, 
and mirth ſevere, and are hardly ever taſted other- 
wiſe than as tokens of authority and dependence, 

Neither have the men in Perſia the ſame gaiety as 
the French have: they diſcover none of that freedom 
of mind, that ſatisfied air, which I here find in all de- 
grees and conditions of life, 

It is much worſe in Turkey. There you may find 
families, wherein, from father to fon, no one has 
laughed fince the foundation of the monarchy. 

This gravity of the Aſiaties proceeds from the lit- 
tle converſation they have with each other : they ne- 
ver ſee one another, but when forced to it by ſome 
ceremony: friendſhip, that plealing engagement of 
the heart, which here makes up the 4weetneſs of life, 
is to them almoſt unknown; they retire into their 
houſes, where they always find a certain company 
that waits for them; ſo that every individual _ 
ſtands, as it were, an ifand by itſelf. 

Diſcourſing one day upon this ſubje with a man 
of this country, ſays he to me: what I think moſt 
amiſs in your manners, is your being obliged to live 
as you do with ſlaves, whoſe minds and inclinati- 
ons always have a reliſh of the m2anneſs of their 

condition, Theſe raſcally ſort of people weaken in 
you the ſentiments of virtue which you derive from- 
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nature, and hinder their growth from your very in- ſhal 
fancy that they beſet you: for, in fine, ſhake but of the 
your prejudices, and what can you expect from ar cau 


education, that is received from the hands of a wretch, 
who places his whole merit in being goaler to ano. 
ther man's wives, and is proud of the vileſt employ. 


ment that mankind is capable of? who is deſpicable * 
for that very ſidelity which is his only virtue; being o 
prompred thereto by envy, jealouſy, and deſpair; he 
who burning with deſire to revenge himſelf of both * 
ſexes, being the out caſt of both, is content to be = 
tyrannized over by the ſtrongeſt, provided that he 
may but afflict the weakeſt z who, deriving from his * 
uglineſs and deformity, the whole luſtre of his condi. t 
tion, is only eſteemed becauſe he is unworthy to be u 
ſo; who, in ſhort, rivetted for ever to the gate where t 
his ſtation is, and harder than the very hinges and MW 


bolts that faſten it, values himſelf upon a fifty years | 
exerciſe of that ſcandalous office, where, taking charge 


of his maſtcr's jealouly, he lets looſe his utmolt bar: 0 
OT} 


Paris, the 14th of 4. Moon. 
Zilbage, 1713. 
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UsBEK 7 GEmcniD bis * a derviſe of the 
—_— monaſtery of Tauris, 


HA T thinkeſt thou of the Chriſtians, ſublime 
derviſe? Believeſt thou at the day of judge- 
ment they ſhall be like the infide] Turks, who ſhall 
ſerve the Jews for aſſes, and ſhall be rid by them a 
good round trot to hell? I am, well aſſured they 
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mall not go to the abode of the prophets; and that 
the great Hali was not ſent for their ſakes, But be- 
cauſe they have not been fo happy as to find moſques 
in their country, doſt-thou think that they will be con- 
demncd to eternal puniſhments, and that God will 
chaſtiſe them for not practiſing a religion which. he did 
not make known to them? tell thee have often 
examined theſe Chriſtians; I have queſtioned them, 
to ſee if they had any notion of the great Hali, who 
was the faireſt of men, and I have found that they 
never ſo much as heard of him. 

They do not in the leaſt reſemble thoſe inſidels, 
whom our holy, prophets put to the ſword,. becauſe 
they refuſed to believe in the miracles of: heayen : 
they are rather like thoſe unhappy ones who dwelt in 
the thick darkneſs of idolatry, before the divine light 
ſhone forth on the countenance of our great pro- 
phet. | | 

Again, if. you ſift narrowly into their religion, you 


will find a ſprinkling of our doctrines. I have often 


admired the ſecret ways of providence, who ſeems 


| thereby inclined to prepare them for. the general con- 


verſion. I have heard talk of a book written by one 
of their doors, intitled, PoLiGAMy TRIUMPHANT, 
wherein it is proved that the Chriſtians are enjoin- 
ed polygamy. Their baptiſm is an image of our le- 
gal ablutions, and the Chriſtians are only miſtaken 
in the efficacy they aſcribe to that firſt ablution, 
which they believe onght to ſuffice for all the reſt. 
Their prieſts and ther monks pray, as we do, ſeven 
times a day: they hope to enjoy a paradiſe, where 
they ſhall. taſte a thouſand delights,. by means of the 


reſurrection of bodies: they have, like us, ſet faſts 
and mortiſications, with which. they hope to work 
upon the divine mercy: they worſhip good angels, 


and are afraid of bad ones: they have a holy 
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credulity for miracles, which God works by the mi. 
_ niſtry of his ſervants: they own, as we do, the in- 
ſufficiency of their own merits, and that they ſtand 
in need of an interceſſor with God. Though I do not 
find Mahomet among them, I every where meet with 
 Mahometiſm, Do all we can, truth will prevail, and 
break through the cloud that ſurrounds her, A day 
will come when the Eternal will ſee nothing upon 
the earth but true believers. Time, which conſumes 
every thing, will even deſtroy error itſelf, All men 
will with aſtoniſhment behold themſelves under the 
ſame banner. Every thing will be at an end, not 
excepting the law itſelf, The divine books will be 
taken up from earth, and conveyed among the cele- 
ſtial archieves. 


Paris, the 20th of the Moon 
Zilhage, 1713. 
"LETT EZ K - Xxx. 


UsBex fo RnEDI, af Venice. 


Oster is very much in uſe at Paris: there are 


multitudes of public-houſes where they diſtri- 
bute it. In ſome of theſe houſes they talk news, in 
others they play at draughts : there is one of them 
where the coffee is prepared in ſuch a manner as to 
infuſe wit into thoſe” that drink it: at leaſt there is 
not one but believes he has four times more wit, when 

he goes out, than when he came in. 

But what I cannot approve of is, that theſe wits 
are of no manner of uſe to their country, and do no- 
thing but amuſe their talents upon boyiſh ſubjects: 
for example, when firſt I came to Paris, I found them 
very hot upon one of the flendereſt ſubjects that 
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could be imagined; it was concerning the reputation 
of an old Greek poet, the place of whoſe birth, as 
well as the time of his death, has been unknown for a- 
bove two thouſand years, 

Both parties owned that he was an excellent poet: 
the only queſtion was, whether he had more or leſs 
merit aſcribed to him than he deſerved. Each was 
for ſettling the rates; but amongſt theſe aſſizers of 


reputation, ſome made better weight than the o- 


thers; the diſpute was very ſharp ; they ſo cordial- 
ly abuſed each other, and were ſo very bitter in their 
raillery, that I no leſs wondered ar the manner of 
their diſputing than at the matter of the diſpute, If 
any one, faid 1 to myſelf, were ſo fool-hardy in the 
preſence of one of theſe defenders of the Greek poets, 
to fall foul on the reputation of ſome honeſt citizen, 
how would he be reprimanded ! ſure this nice zeal 
for the reputation of the dead, would be hot indeed 
for that of the living! Be that as it will, added J, 
God keep me from ever bringing upon my head the 
enmity of the cenſors of this poet ; who, though he 
has been in his grave theſe two thouſand years, can- 
not yet eſcape ſo implacable an hatred ! They do but 
beat the air now : what would they do, were they 
animated by the preſence of an enemy ? 

Theſe, I have been ſpeaking of, diſpute in the vul- 
gar tongue, and are to be diſtinguiſhed from another 
ſort of diſputants, who make uſe of a barbarous lan- 
guage, which ſeems to add ſomething to the rage and 
obſtinacy of the combatants, There are certain parts 
of the town where this ſort of people are at it, hel. 
ter ſkelter, night and day; they feed upon diſtincti- 
ons; they ſubſiſt upon obſcure reaſonings and falſe 
conſequences : this trade, which one would think 
would hardly find a man in bread, does not fail to 
turn to account: there has been ſcen a whole nation, 


if 
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expelled out of their own country, croſs the ſeas to 
come and ſettle in France, bringing nothing along 
with them to ward off the neceſſities of life, but ; 
formidable talent for diſputation, Adieu. 


Paris, the laſt of the Moon,. 
Zilhage, 1713. 
EI T TEX . 


UsSnBEx fo IBBEN, at Smyrna. 


HE king of France is old: we have not in our 
hiſtories one example of a Perſian monarch 


| that has reigned near ſo long, He is ſaid to poſſeſs 
to a very high degree the talent of cauſing himſelf to 


be obeyed : he governs with the ſame genius his fa - 


mily, his court, his kingdom: he has been often heard 
to ſay, that of all the governments in the world, that 


of the Turks, or: that of our auguſt ſultan, would 
pleaſe him beſt; ſo great · a value does he ſer upon the 
oriental politics; | 

I. have ſtudied his character, and have found there- 
in contradictions which it is impoſſible for me to re- 


concile: for example, he has a. miniſter not above 


eighteen years old; and a miſtreſs that is turned of 


fourſcore:: he dotes on his religion, and yet cannot 


endure ſach as afſert that it ought to be rigidly pra- 
ctiſed: though he ſhuns the tumult of cities, and 
communicates himſelf but little, yet he is taken up 
from morning till night upon means how he may give 
occaſion to be talked of: he loves trophies and vic- 
tories; but is as fearful of. ſecing a good general at 
the head of his own troops, as he would have rea- 
ſon to dread” one at the head of his enemies: no 


prince but himſelf, as I find, was ever at the ſame 
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time richer than a prince could wiſfi to be; and poor- 
er than a private perſon could poſſibly bear to be. 

| He loves to gratify ſuch-as ſerve him; but then he 
2s liberally rewards the aſſiduities, or rather the idle- 
refs, of his courtiers, as the laborious campaigns of 
his generals: he oftentimes prefers a man that undreſ- 
ſes him, or gives him a napkin when he fits down to 
table, before another who takes him towns or wins 
him batthes. He thinks that the ſupreme grandeur 
ought not to be confined in the 'diſtribution of fa- 
yours: and without examining whether the perſon, 
whom he beſtows his bounty upon, is really a man 
of merit, he thinks his choice of him makes him ſo : 
and accordingly he has becn known to beftow a ſmall 
penſion upom a man that fled from the enemy two 
leagues, and a fine government upon another that fled 
four, 

He is magnificent, principally in his buildings : 
there are more ſtatues in the gardens of his palace, 
than there are inhabitants in a large city: his guard 
i as ſtrong as that of the prince before whom all the 
thrones of the earth truckle, and are reduced to duſt: 
his armies are as numerous, his ſupplies as endleſs, 
e and his exchequer as incxhauſtiblc.. 
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LE TT HEY XXXVI. 


Rica fo IBBEN, at Smyrna. 
* 
T is a great queſtion among men, whether it is 
better to deprive women of liberty, or to allow 
ca. nem. In my mind, there is much to be ſaid on 
no If both ſides, If the Europeans will have it to be un - 
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generous to make thofe unhappy whom we love; ou 
Aſiatics anfwer, that it is an argument of a poor ſpi- 
rit for men to renounce the empire which nature has 
beſtowed on them over the women. If they are told, 
that a great number of women ſhut up are very trou- 
bleſome ; they anſwer, that ten women that are obe. 
dient are leſs troublefome than one that is not, Now 
if in their turn they object that the Europeans can- 
not be happy with women that are not faithful to 
them; our anſwer is, that this ſame fidelity, ſo much 
boaſted of, does not hinder the diſguſt which always 
follows a gratified paſſion; that our women are too 


much ours; that ſo calm a poſſeſſion leaves us no · 


thing to wiſh or fear ; that a little coquetry is, as 
it were, the ſalt, which not only gives the reliſh, but 
prevents corruption. Perhaps a wiſer man than my- 
ſelf would be at a loſs how to decide this queltion : 
for if the Aſiatics do very well to look out for means 
to calm their inquietudes ; the Europeans are as much 
in the right, to have no inquietudes at all, 

After all, ſay they, though we were unhappy in qua- 
ty of huſbands, we ſhould ſtill find means to make 
ourſelves amends, in quality of lovers. 

No man can, with reaſon, complain of the infideli- 
ty of his wife, unleſs there were but three perſons in 
the world ; they will be quits, ſo long as there are 
four. 1 5 
There is another great queſtion, namely, whe ther 
by the law of nature the women are ſubject to the 
men. No certainly, faid a very gallant philoſopher 
to me the other day, Nature never dictated any {ch 
law : the empire we aſſume over them is down-right 
tyranny, which they let us exerciſe, only becauſe 
they have more good-nature than we, and conſe- 
_ quently more humanity and reaſon : theſe very ad- 
vantages, which, doubtleſs, ought to give them the 


— — 
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| ſuperiority, had we been rational, have loſt i it them, 

becauſe we are otherwiſe, 

| Now, if it be true that the power we have over the 

| women is merely tyrannical; ; it is no leſs true, that 
| they have over us an empire natural; that of beau» 
ty, which nothing can reſiſt, Our authority extends 
| not to all countries; whereas that of beauty is uni- 
verſal; whereof then do we claim a pre · eminence? 
Is it becauſe we are ſtronger than they? but herein 
| is 2 manifeſt injuſtice; we employ all manner of 
means to break their ſpirits: they would be equally 
vigorous, were their education equal to ours: try 
them in the talents, which education has not ener- 


"1 vated; and you will ſee whether they are weaker 
but than us, 
* This muſt be confelſed, though it is contiany to 
as our cultom; among the molt civilized nations, women 
* always had the authority over their huſbands : it was 
acl eſtabliſhed by a law among the Egyptians, in honour 
of Iſis, and among the Babylonians, in honour of Se- 
ang miramis. It is ſaid of the Romans, that they com» 


ke W manded all nations, but obeyed their wives. I take 
no notice of the Sarmatians, who were really ſlaves 
to the ſex; they were roo much Barbarians to be 


I quoted for an example, 
re Thou ſeeſt, my dear Ibben, that I have imbibed 
the taſte of this country, wherein they love to main- 
5 tain extraordinary opinions, and to reduce every 
ws thing to a paradox. The prophet has decided the 
4 queſtion, and has adjuſted the rights of both ſexes : 
f the wives, ſays he, ought to honour their huſbands, 
10 and the huſbands their wives ; but the huſbands have 
I the advantage to be one degree above their wives, 
a Paris, 26th of the Moon 


e Gemmandi 2d, 1713. 
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| found 
T ſeems to me, Ben Joſhua, that the birth of ex. {W heave 

traordinary perſonages is always uſhered in with “ wo 
ſome ſtupendous ſigns and appearances; as if na 
ture ſuffered a ſort of criſis, and the celeſtial power 
could not bring forth without the pangs of a Child 
birth, 

Nothing is ſo marvellous as + the birth of Mahomet, 
God, who by the decrees of his providence, had re. 
ſolved from the very beginning to ſend to mankind 
this mighty prophet, to chain up Satan, created a 
light two thouſand years before Adam, which paſſing 
from elect to ele, from one anceſtor to another an- 
ceſtor of Mahomet, at length deſcended to him, 2 
an authentic teftimony of his- being ſprung from the 
patriarchs. 

It was therefore for the ſake.of this ſame prophet, 
that God willed not that any child ſhould be conceiy- 
ed, till the nature of woman ſhonld ceaſe to be un- 
clean, and the virile inſtrument: was delivered wh ow IQ a 


LET TT E R XXXVIII. 


*® HapDGi IBI fo the Jeu, BEN Jo SHUA, a Ma. 
. metan proſelyte, at Smyrna. 


circumciſion; 58 
He came into the world circumciſed; ; and joy was ſu 
feen upon his countenance at the very inſtant of his ſh 


birth: thrice did the earth tremble, as if ſhe herſelf 

had been in labour: all the idols fell flat on their fa- l 
ces: the thrones of kings were overturned: Lucifer h 
was hurled down to the bottom of the ſea, and ſwam h 
therein for forty days before he emerged from the t 
deep abyſs: after which he fled to mount Cabes, from 


whence, with a terrible voice, he called = the au. 
gels. 


* Hadgi is one that has been in pilgrimage at Meeca, 
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That very night did God ſet a bounder-mark be- 
ween man and woman, which neither of them could 


paſs over: the art of the magicians and neoromancers 
found itſelf bereft of virtue: a voice was heard from 
I heaven, ſaying theſe words; I have ſent to the 
« world my faithful friend.” 


According to the teſtimony of Iſben Aben, the A. 


rabian hiſtorian, the generation of birds, clouds, 
winds, and all the ſquadron of angels aſſembled them- 
| (cles to breed up this child, and there was great con- 
tention among them who ſhould have the honour of it, 
The birds ſaid, warbling, that they ought to have the 
foſtering of him, becauſe they could more eaſily bring 
together the various fruits of different climates. . The 
| vinds murmured, and ſaid, it rather belongs to us, 
becauſe we. convey. to him the moſt agrecable odours 
from all parts. No, ſaid the clouds, the cate of 
him ought to be committed to us, becauſe we-will e- 
very inſtant impart to him the refreſhing coolneſs of 
the waters. Upon which the angels cried out, indig- 
| nant : What will there remain for us to do? But a 


yoice was heard from heaven, which put an end to 
all diſputes : he ſhall not be taken out of the hands of 
mortals ; . becauſe happy the breaſts that ſhall give him 
ſuck; the hands that ſhall touch him; the roof he 
mall dwell under, and the bed he ſhall repoſe on! 
Aftereſo many flagrant teſtimonials, my dear Jo- 
ſhua, a man mult have a. heart of ſtcel not to believe 
his holy law. What.could heaven do more to prove 
his divine miſhon, unleſs nature itſelf had been over- 


turned, and mankind, who were to be convinced, 


had been m— ? 
x 


Paris, ho SIP of the Moon 
Rhegeb, 1713. 
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LETTER xXxxvnt. 


UsBex fo Ian, at Smyrna, 
A ſoon as a great man is dead, they meet hen 

in a moſque, and make his funeral oration + 
that is, a diſcourſe in his praiſe with which, after 
all, a man would be puzzled to decide exactly vbe. 
ther the deceaſed had a great deal of merit, Or none 
at all, 

I would have theſe funeral oftentations baniſhed 
men ſhould: be bewailed at their birth, and not at 
their death. What avail the ceremonies and mourn- 
ful formalities about a ſick man in his laſt moments: 
his family/weeping, his friends grieving, but only to 
_ exaggerate the loſs he is going to ſuffer, and make 

him the lother to depart ? | 
We are ſo blind that we know not when we are to 
mourn, or when we are to rejoice: we have hardly 
ever any thing beſides ſicti tious ſadneſs, or fictitious 
mirth. 
When I ſee the ſubjects of the Mogul running in 
| -erouds once a year, to behold their king putting bim- WW - 
ſelf in a balance, and cauſing himſelf to be weighed t 
like an ox; when I ſee them rejoicing at their prince's 
being grown more corpulent, that is to ſay, leſs cap- b 
able of governing them; I cannot help pitying the WF, 
extravagance of the mind of man. 


Paris, 2oth of the Moon, | 
Rhegeb, 1713. | a | f 
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LET TEK; _XXUL: : 
The Chief of the black eunuchs to Usnzn. 


SMAEL, one of the black eunuchs, magnificent 


1 lord, is juſt now dead, and I thought it incum- 


bent upon me to fill up his place. Eunuchs being at 
preſent extremely ſcarce, I had thoughts. of making 
uſe of a black ſlave which thou haſt in the country: 
but as yet I have not been able to prevail upon him 
to ſuffer himſelf to be conſecrated into this employ- 
ment. Conſidering with myſelf, that in the main it 
was for his own good, I reſolved the other day to uſe 
a little rigour towards him; and fo, in conjunction 
with the intendant of thy gardens, I ordered him, 
in his own deſpite, to be put into a condition of ren- 
dering to thee ſervices with which thy heart is moſt 
delighted, and to live as I do within theſe tremen- 
dous walls, which he dares not ſo much as look up- 
on, But he ſet up his throat as if we had been a- 
going to ſkin him; and was ſo very mutinous, and 
made ſuch reſiſtance, that he got away from us, and 
eſcaped the fatal knife. 
formed, that he intends to write unto thee, to aſk 
thy excuſe, affirming that I conceived this deſign pure- 
ly to revenge myſelf on him, for his ſaying certain 
ſharp things concerning me. I ſwear by the hundred 
thouſand prophets, that I ated upon no other mo- 
tive, than the advancement of thy ſervice, the only 
thing that I value, and beyond which I extend not 
my view, nor have eyes for any other object. I pro- 
ſtrate myſelf at thy feet, 
| N 
From the ſeraglio of Fatme: 


7th of the moon Mahar- 
rem, 1713, 


I have juſt now been in- - 
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.L ET TEX X. 


PHARAN to UsBER, his ſovereign lord. 


ER T thou here, magnificent lord, I ſhoull 
appear before thee, all papered over with ye. 
titions and repreſentations, and all little enough 1 
contain an -account of the outrages I have ſuffered 
ſince thy-departure,-from- the-hands of the chief black 
eunuch, the wickedeſt of men. 
Under colour of ſome railleries, which he pretend; 
I uttered concerning the unhappineſs of his condi. 
tion, he pours upon my head the whole ſtock of his 
inexpreſſible revenge; he has inflamed againſt me 
the cruel intendant of thy gardens, who, fince thy 
departure, impoſes upon me. moſt inſufferable taſks, 
under which I have a thouſand times been upon tbe 
brink of expiring, yet without abating 1n the leaſt of 
my ardour to ſerve thee. How many times have! 
faid within myſelf; I have a maſter who is all over 
goodneſs, and yet there breathes not a more unhappy 
flave.than 1 
I confeſs to thee, magnificent lord, I did not think 
my miſery to be capable of any addition: but this 
curſed eunuch was reſolved to fill up the meaſure of 
his villainy, Some days ago, of his own private au- 
thority, he marked me out for a keeper. of thy ſa- 
cred women; that is, he deſtined me-to an execution, 
which would be, to one in my. caſe, a thouſand times 
| worſe than death itſelf. Thoſe, who at their birth 
have been ſo unfortunate as to receive from their 
cruel parents ſuch treatment, have this conſolation, 
that they never knew what it was to be otherwiſe; 


but for me to be degraded and (tripped of manhood, 
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am ſure 1 ſhould die of grief, if I overlived the 
ain, 8 
| embrace thy feet, fablime lord, in the molt pro- 
ſound humility; grant me to feel the effects of that 
yitue which is ſo much reſpedted: and let it not be 
aid that by thy command there is in the world one 


houly Munbappy man the more. 

ub From the gardens of Fatme, 

ph to ith of the moon Mabar- 

ffered ram, 1713. 

black as 

tends LETT ER: XII. 

:ondi- BER... | | 

fk UsBEK fo PHARAN, at the gardens at Fatme. 


t | | 
e 2 R* CEIVE joy into thy heart, and recognize 
. theſe ſacred characters: make the chief eunuch 


and the intendant of my garden to kiſs the ſame: 1 
orbid them to lay hand on thee before I return : let 
dem purchaſe an eunuch to ſupply the place of him 
hat is wanting : go on and perform thy duty, as if 
hou hadſt me always before thine eyes: and know, 
hat the greater my kindneſs is, the more ſeverely 
alt thou be puniſhed, if thou abuſeſt it, 


| Paris, the 25th of the Moon 
re of i Rhegeb, 1713. 


nion, LETT ER XLII. 


Us$BEK fo RUuED1, at Venice. 


HERE are in France three ſorts of profeſſions, 

the church, the ſword, and the long robe Each 

us a ſovereign contempt for the other two: a man, 
D 
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for example, that ought to be deſpiſed only for be. 
ing a fool, is often deſpiſed only beeauſe he n: 
lawyer. | 0 7 

Even the vileſt mechanics will diſpute for the ex. 
cellency of the trade they have choſen : each ſen 
himſelf above him that is of a different profeſſion, i 
proportion to the idea which he has framed to bin. 
ſelf of his own. 

All men, more or leſs, reſemble that woman of the 
province of Erivan, who, having received ſome f. 
vour from one of our monarchs, wiſhed a thouſand 
times in her benedictions ſhe beſtowed on him, thi 

heaven would make him governor of Erivan. 


I have read, that a French ſhip putiing in upo i 


the coaſt of Guinea, ſome of the crew went aſhore u 
buy ſheep, The natives carried them to the king 
who was diſpenſing juſtice to his ſubjects under a tree, 
He was on his throne, that is to ſay, a piece of in. 
ber, as ſtately as if he had ſat upon that of the gen 


Mogul: about him ſtood three or four guards arnel 
with hedge-ſtakes : an umbrella in the form of a «if 
nopy ſkreened him from the heat of the ſun, A 


his own ornaments, as well as thoſe of the queen hy 
conſort, conſiſted in their black hides, and ſome fer 
rings. This prince, whoſe vanity was greater that 


his poverty, aſks thoſe ſtrangers, whether he was ndt 
much talked of in France: he fancied his name could 


not but be carried from one pole to another : and be 
ing quite the reverſe of that conqueror, of whom 
is ſaid, he had filenced the whole earth, this prince 
fancied it could not be but the whole univerſe wi 
ſpeak of him. a | 

When the Cham of Tartary has dined, a ber 
proclaims, that all the princes of the earth may | 
to dinner if they think fit: and this barbarian, i 
lives upon milk, who has neither houſe nor bow 


oo 
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and ſubſiſt upon nothing but robbing and cutting of 
throats, looks upon all the kings of the world as his 


| faves, and regularly inſults over them twice a day. 
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Paris, 28th of the Moon, 
Rh geb. 1713. 


e 


RuRDI % Us Ek, af . 

ES TER DAL morning, as I was in bed, 1 
hear a violent knocking at the door; which 
was ſoon. opened, or rather broke open, by a man 
with whom I had contracted ſome acquaintance, and 
who ſeemed to me to be quite out of his wits: his 
apparel was a great deal more than modeſt: his pe- 
ruke, all awry, had not been ſo much as combed out; 
he had not had leiſure to get his black waiſtcoat 
mended ; and for that day he had laid aſide the wiſe 
precautions with + which he was wont to diſgutic the 
dilapidations of his equipage. 

Get up, ſays he to me, I ſhall have occaſion for 
you all this day; 1 have a thouſand implements to 
buy, and would be glad to have you with me: firſt, 
ve mult go to the ſtreet St. Honore, to ſpeak to a 
* ſcrivener, who has a commiſſion to fell an eſtate 
to the value of five hundred thouſand livres, and 1 

am willing to have the refuſal of it. As 1 came 
' hither, 1 (topped a moment in the ſuburbs of St. 
Germain, where | hired a houſe for two thouſand 
* crowns, and "__ to get the contra executed ſome 
time to-day.! | | 5 

Aſſoon as I was dreſſed, or pretty near the mat- 
ter, my haſtily Jugs me down with bim: Full, 

5 „D. 
} His cloak. 
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* {aid he, let us go and buy a coach, and ſettle out 

* equipage :* accordingly he bought not only a coach, 

but a variety of meichandize, to the value of one 

hundred thouſand livres, in leſs than an hour's time; 

all this was ſoon over, for he did not ſtand hagling, 
nor counted out a farthing of money, ſo that he loſt 

no time, nor was ever out of his way, I began to 

muſe upon this; and when I had examined into him 

a little, 1 found in him an odd complication of riches 

and poverty, ſo that I knew not what to think : but, 
at length, I broke ſilence, and taking him a little a. 

ſide, Sir, ſays I to him, who is to pay for all this ? 

* Myſelf, ſays he: come along with me into my 

« chamber, and I will ſhew you immenſe treaſures 

and riches, enough to raiſe the envy of the greateſt 

« monarchs, but not your envy, for you ſhall ſhare 


1 
them with me.“ I follow him: we clamber up to = 
his fifth ſtory, and then, by a ladder, we aſcend to - 
the ſixth, which was a cloſet open to the four winds: 
h . Tati 
in tlas cloſet I ſaw nothing but two or three dozen / 

X - 33 bo our 

of earthen baſons, filled with various liquors. f 

* roſe betimes, ſays he; and the firſt thing I did, — 

according to my cuſtom theſe ſive and twenty years, bs 

« I viſited my work; and found that the great day * 

Was at laſt come, that was to make me the richeſt 8 
man upon the earth. See you this red liquor here? * 
* It now has all the qualities required by the philo- 1 f 

* ſophers towards the tranſmutation of metals: 1 Gor 

have extracted from it theſe grains you ſee here: = 

they are true gold with reſpect to their colour, 0 


though ſome what imperfect as to their weight. ſe 
This ſecret, which Nicholas Flamel found out, 
but which Raymund Lully, and millions beſides, — 
have miſſed, is fallen into my hands; and I am | 
this day a happy adept. God grant I make ſuch by 
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i uſe of the treaſure he has been pleaſed to commu- 
« picate to me, as may be for his glory !' | 

I turned about, and went, or rather fell down the 


ladder, tranſported with rage, and left this rich man 
in his hoſpital, | 


Paris, the laſt of the Moon 
Rhegeb, 1713. 
[ 


LETTER XILIV. 


UsBEK % RatD1,. at Venice. 


1 here with people that diſpute without end 


about religion; but, in my mind, the contention 
is, who ſhall leaſt follow the precepts of it. 

They are not only not better Chriſtians, but not 
better citizens: and this is what affects me very much: 
for whatever religion a man lives under, the obſer- 
tion of the laws, love of our neighbour, duty to 

our parents, are always the chief acts of religion. 

And, indeed, what is the firſt object of a religious 
man, but to pleaſe the Deity who eſtabliſhed that re - 
lgion he makes profeſſion of? But the ſureſt way to 
do this is doubtleſs to obſerve the rules of ſociety, 
and the duties of humanity ; for, in whatever reli- 
gion a man lives, the moment that any religion at all 
is ſuppoſed, it mult alſo neceſſatily be ſuppoſed that 
God loves men, becauſe he eltabliſhes a religion to 
make them happy : that if he loves men, we are ſure 
to pleaſe him by loving them too; that is, by prac» 
tiling towards them all the duties of charity and hu- 
manity, and not violating the laws under whigh they 
live, | | 

We are much ſurer to pleaſe God this way, than 
by obſerving ſuch or ſach a ceremony. For cere- 

D 3 
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monies have no degree of goodneſs in themſelves, 
they are only relatively good, and in the ſuppoſition 
that God has enjoined them : but this is a very nice 
Point: we may eaſily deceive ourſelves therein; for 
we mult make choice of the ceremonies. of one relig. 


on, among thoſe of two thouſand. 


A certain man every day made this prayer to God, 
Lord, I underſtand nothing of theſe diſputes that 
are continually had concerning thee: I am will. 
ing to ſerve thee according to thy will; but every 
man whom I conſult will have me ſerve thee ac- 
cording to his. When I am about to apply my. 
ſelf to thee in prayer, I know not what language to 
make uſe of, nor what poſture to put myſelf in; 


one bids me pray ſtanding ; another ſays I muſt do 


it ſitting, and a third will have me to perform it 
kneeling. This is not all; there are who pretend 
I ought to waſh me every morning with cold wa. 


ter; others aſſert that thou wilt look upon me with 


abhorrence, if I cut not off a ſmall piece of my 


fleſh : I happened the other day to eat a rabbet in 


a caravanſary (an inn) : three men that were there 


put me into a terrible fright, by telling me, that! 


had moſt grievouſly offended thee : one “, becauſe 
it was an unclean creature; another +, becauſe it 
had been ſtrangled ; and the laſt f, becauſe it was 


not fiſh. A Brachman who was going by, and 


whom I appealed to, ſays to me, they are all in 
the wrong ; for, to be ſure, you did not kill the 
creature with your own hands: but 1 did, fays l. 


Ah! then you have been guilty of an abominable | 


adion, and God will never pardon you, ſays he to 
me, with a ſevere voice : how do you know but 
that your father's ſoul was paſſed into that creature? 


* A Jew, + A Turk. An Armenian. 


—— ” 
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| all theſe things, Lord, give me an unconeeivable 
| diſturbance of mind: I cannot move my head, but 
Im threatened with having provoked thee to 
« wrath, and yet all this while I deſire to pleaſe thee, 


i and in ſo doing to employ that life I owe unto thee: 


( | know not whether I err; but I cannot help be · 
« lieving that the beſt way to do this, is to live like 
« good citizen in the ſociety wherein thou halt plac- 
(ed me, and like a good father in the Wy which 
thou haſt given me. 


Paris, the 8th of the Moon 
Chakban, 1713. 13 


LE TT E R XIV. 
Aan to Vine, at Parts. 


HAVE a great piece of news to tell thee: I am 
reconciled to Zephis: the ſeraglio that was divid 


ed into parties is now united again; there is nothing 
bat thee wanting within theſe walls, wherein peace 


dwells: come, my dear Uſbek; come, and let love 
triumph therein. 

1 entertained Zephis at a bouquet, to which thy 
mother, thy wives, and. principal concubines were 
iavited : thy aunts, and many of thy ſhe-couſins, 


were there likewiſe: they came on horſeback, cover - 


ed with the duſky ſhade of their veils and of their ap- 
parel. 

Next day we fer out for the country, where we 
hoped to be more at-liberty : we mounted our ca- 
mels, and went four and four in a neſt. It being a 
match made of a ſudden, we had not time to ſend a- 
bout the neighbourhood to acquaint them with it, 
that they might keep themſelves within doors: but 

FN» 
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the chief eunuch, whoſe thoughts are always at work, 
took another precaution; for, beſide the cloth which 
hindered us from being ſeen, he added fo thick a cut- 
tain, that it hindered us from ſeeing any body. 
When we came to croſs the river, each of us ac. 
| cording to cuſtom boxed ourſelves up, and was con- 
veyed into the boat: for we were told the river was 
full of people. One more curious than ordinary com. 
ing too near vs received a mortal wound, which for 
ever deprived him of the light of the day. Another, 
that was bathing ſtark naked on the ſhore, met with 
the like fate. And thus were theſe two unfortunate 
uretches ſacrificed to thy honour and ours, by the 
bands of thy faithful eunuchs. 

But mind what happened to us afterwards. We 
were hardly got to the middle of the river, when fo 
boiſterous a wind aroſe, and ſo frightful a cloud co- 

vered the ky, that the mariners began to be in a con- 
ſternation. Frighted at this danger, we almoſt all of 
us ſwooned away. 1 remember I heard the voice and 
diſputes of our eunvchs : fome of whom were for let- 
ting us know our danger, and for ſetting us at liber- 
ty: but the head of them declared he would rather 
dic than ſuffer his maſter to be thus diſhonoured, and 
that he would ſtab him that ſhould: preſume to make 
ſuch a bold propoſal. One of my ſhe-ſlaves, quite 
beſide herſelf, came running to my afliſtance and al! 
undreſt ; but a black eunuch laid hold on her rough- 
ly, and ſent her back to the place from whence ſhe 
came. Then I ſwooned away, and recovered not 
my ſenſes till the danger was over. | 


Women that go abroad, eſpecially upon the ing 


have a hard time of it! Men are expoſed to no dan- 
gers but what threaten their lives ; but we are ebe: 
24 inſtant in N of N our lives or our vir- 


. — — — en — RI rt. .- 
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tue Adieu, my dear Uſbek, I ſhall for ever adore . 
thee · - i 5 4 „ | ' 


| From the ſeraglio at Fatme, 
the ſecond of the Moon 
Rhamazan, 1713. 


LETTER XLVI. 


Toda to . at Venice. 


Ge who love to improve in knowlege are ne- 
ver idle. Though 1 have no important affair 
vpon my hands, yet I am continually employed. I 
paſs my life away in obſervation : I every evening 


commit to writing my remarks on what I have ſeen, 


and on what I have heard in the day-time : ; Iam like 
a child whoſe tender organs reccive en impreſſions 
from the leaſt objects. 

You will hardly believe me ; when I tell you we are 
welcome to all companies and all ſocieties : I believe 
it is much owing to Rica's lively wit and natural gai- 
ety, which makes him court all company, and be 
equally courted by all: our outlandiſh air is now no 
longer offenſive to any body ; nay, we enjoy the ſur- 


priſe they are in to ſee us polite : for the French ima- 


gine not that our climate can produce ſuch men as 
ve are: and yet it muſt be owned, they are well 
worth the undeceiving. | 

I have ſpent ſome days at a country ſeat near Pa- 
ris, with a man of note, who is overjoyed when his 
houſe is full of company. His wife is a very lovely 
perſon, and, beſides an unfeigned modelty,»ſhe has a 
ſprightlineſs which our ladies of Perſia know n 
of, by reaſon of their recluſe lives. 

Being a ltranger, the beſt thing I could my was, 

D 5 | 
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accor1'ng to cuſtom, to make my remarks upon tha 
croud of people that are inceſſantly flocking together, 
whole characters (till preſented me with ſomethin 
new: at firſt I took notice of a man whoſe ſimplicity 
pleaſed me much; I (truck up with him, and he az 
readily joined company with me, ſo that we were al. 
molt inſeparable. 

One day, as we were diſcourſing together in pri. 
vate, though we were then in the midſt of a great 
circle, yet leaving the great talkeis to themſclves, 
perhaps you will think me more curious than well. 
bred, fays 1; but, pray, give me leave to aſk you 
ſome queſtions; for I am quite weary of being thus 
thrown out of all play, and converſing with people l 
can make nothing of: my mind has been above two 
days at work, and there is not a ſingle man here that 
has not put me to the torture above two hundred 
times over; and yet in a thouſand years 1 ſhould ne- 
ver be able to make a right gueſs at them; they are 
as inviſible as the wives of our grand monarch, Tell me 
but what you would be at, replies he to me, and 1 
will inform you in whatever you deſire to know; and 
the rather becauſe I take you to be a diſcreet man, 
and one that will not abuſe my confidence. 

Who is that perſon, ſaid Ito: him, that talks fo 
much of his entertaining the great ones, and is ſo fa- 
miliar with your dukes, and: ſpeaks ſo often to your 
miniſters, who are faid to be difficult to come at? 
He muſt needs be a man of quality, but his aſpeR is 
ſo mean that he does not do much honour to men of 
quality: and, beſides, I do not find he has any man- 
ner of education. I am a foreigner, but I cannot help 
thinking there is in general a certain politeneſs com · 
mon to all nations: I ſee nothing of this in him: 
are your men of quality here worſe educated than 
others? This man is a farmer: of the king's reve- 
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"es; anſwered be ſmiling : he is as much above o- 
thers in riches, as he is below all the world in birth : 
he would have the beſt table ar Paris, could he but 

erail with bimſelf never to dine at home: he has a 
great deal of impertinence, as you fee; but then he 
excels in a cook, for which he is not ungrateful, for 
you have heard him all this day do-nothing but com- 
mend his cook. 

And who is that huge fellow e in black, firs 
110 him, that the lady has placed next to herſelf ? 
How comes he to dreſs fo diſmally, and yet put on 
ſo gay a behaviour, and look fo florid? He returns a 
gracious ſmile to every thing that is ſaid to him; his 


appare} is more modeſt, but yet more formal, than 
that of your women. He is a preaches, ſays he; and, 
which is yet worſe, a director of conſciences 
he looks ſo, he knows more than the huſbands. do: 
he knows the blind ſides of the wives, who hkewiſe 
know that he too is not without his blind fide. How! 
ſays 1: he is always a talking of fomething which he 

calls GRACE. 
whiſpers a pretty woman, he dwells more upon the 
| topic of man's fall: in public he thanders ; but in a 
corner is as gentle as a lamb, Methinks, ſays 1 to 
him, be is mightily taken notice of, and is reſpected 
n a more than ordinary manner: how comes he to 
de ſo diſtinguiſhed ? He is a neceſſary man; be is 
the ſweetner of a retired life; petty counſels, offici- 
ous cares, ſet viſits; he diſh, ates a pain in the head 
better than any man alive ; j he is a moſt excellent 


But if 1 am not too troubleſonie to you, pray tell 
me, who is he that fits right againſt us, ſo poorly ha- 
bed, that makes ſo many ugly faces, ſpeaks a dif- 
ferent language from the reſt, and has not the wit 
to talk, Luc talks io get wit? He is a poet, anſwers 


: for al} 


Not always, replied he; when he 
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he, and a groteſque of a man. This ſort of pes 
ſay, they are born what they are: it is very true; 

and what they are born they will continue all their 
lives, that is to ſay, the molt ridiculous of men, for 
the moſt part: accordingly no- body ſpares them 

contempt is liberally poured on them from all hangs: 

hunger has brought this man hither ; and he is wel 
received both by the maſter and miſtreſs, whoſe good- 
nature and good-breeding make no diſtinction of pet. 
ſons: he made their epithalamium when they wer 
married; and it is the beſt thing he ever did: for i 
happens to be as e a match as he foretold i 
would be. 

Tou will hardly Wu it, added * you are ſo 
prepoſſeſſed with your oriental cuſtoms; there arc 
ſuch things amongſt us as happy marriages, and vo- 
men Whoſe virtue alone is their ſufficient guard. 
The couple here before us enjoy a reciprocal peace 
that cannot be diſturbed ; they are beloved and e. 
- ſeemed by every body; there is but one thing amiſs; 
their natural good-humour makes them give a free 
admiſſion to all ſorts of people; which ſometimes i 
the cauſe why there is very bad company: not as | 
| diſapprove of ſuch: we muſt live with people as ve 
| flnd them; it oftentimes happens, that ſuch as are ſaid 
to be good company are only more refined in vice; 
as it is with poiſons, \ the more ſubtile, the more dan. 


gerous. 
Who is that old man, tad I to him ſoftly, that 
looks ſo moroſe ? I took him at firſt for a foreigner; 


for, beſides his being differently dreſſed from the o- 
 thers, he cenſures every thing that is done in France, 

and is diſpleaſed with your public management. He 
is an old warriour, ſays he, that makes himſelf me- 
morable to all his auditors by the prolixity of his u. 
chievements; he will not allow that France cir 
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pained a battle in which he was not preſent; or that 
any fiege is worth talking of, where he did not mount 
the trenches : he fancies himſelf ſo neceſſaty to ous. 
hiſtory, that he believes it was at an end with the laſt 
action he was concerned in: he looks upon ſome 
wounds he received, as he would upon the diſſoluti- 
on of the monarchy : and, quite contrary to thoſe 
philoſophers, who ſay, that the preſent time alone 
is enjoyed, and that the paſt is nothing; he for his 
part only enjoys the paſt, and exiſts not but in the 
campaigns that he has make; he breathes in the 
times that are elapſed, in like manner as heroes are 
to live in thoſe that are to come, But wherefore, 
ſays I, did he quit the ſervice? He did not quit it, 
anſwers he, but the ſervice quitted bim; he is em- 
ployed in a ſmall garriſon, where he will be narra- 
tive the reſt of his days : but he will never advance 
further ; the path of honour is ſhut up againſt him, 
Why ſo? ſaid 1. We have a maxim in France, re- 
plied he, never to raiſe officers whoſe patience has 
languiſhed in ſubaltern offices; we look upon them 
as men whoſe ſpirit is contraQt:d into a narrowneſs 


of particulars; and who, being habituated to little 


things, are become incapable of greater: we ate of 
opinion, that a man, who at thirty years of age has 
not the qualities of a general, will never have them: 
that he who has not that roll of his eye, as to repre · 
ſent at once a track of ſeveral leagues, in all its dif- 
ferent ſituations; that preſence of mind that enables 
him in a victory to improve all advantages, and in a 
defeat ſuggeſts all proper reſources ; will never ac. 
quire thoſe talents as Jong as he lives: and therefore 
we have among us bright employments for great and 
ſublime men, on whom heaven has not only beſtow. 
ed the heart, but the genius of a hero; and inferior 


poſts for ſuch whoſe talents are inferior, Of this 


' 
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number are thoſe who are grown old in an obſcure 


warfare ; they at molt ſucceed only in doing that 
which they have done all their lives long; and we 
ought not to begin to load them extraordinarily at a 
time when they begin to grow weak. | 

A moment afterwards the ſpirit of curioſity ſeized 
me again, and 1 ſaid io him: I give you my word ! 
will aſk you no farther queſtio s, if you will bear with 
one more: who is that young man in his own hair, 
who has fo little wit, and ſo very much impertinence ? 
What makes him talk ſo much louder than the reſt, 
and ſeem to be glad he is alive? He is a favourite 
of fortune, ſays he to me. Here ſome people came 
in, others went out; all got up; ſome- body came to 
ſpeak to my gendleman, and J remained as wiſe as | 
was before. But, a moment afterwards this young 
man chanced to be cloſe by me. It is fine weather, 
directing his ſpeech to me, ſhall we take a turn in the 


garden? I anſwered: him in the civillelt manner 1. 


could; and ſo we went out together. I came into 
the country, ſays he, to gratify the nit. eſs of the 
houſe here, with whom 1 am upon no ill terms: there 
are ſome women in the world that are termagant of 
ſo; but what ſhould a man do? I viſit the hand- 
ſomeſt women in Haris; but 1 do not confine myſelf 
to one; and 1 often give them the flip; ' for, between 
you and me, 1am a fad dog. Then lays I to 

him, Sir, you have: ſome polt or employment that 
hinders you from a cloſer attendance upon them. 
No, Sir, I have nothing in the w-'r]d to do, but to 
make a huſband run mad, or drive a father to de- 
| fpair : I love 10 alarm a woman, that thinks ſhe has 
me faſt, and reduce her within a finger's breadth of 
loſing me: there is a knot of us young fellows, who 


divide thus the whole town among us, and make it 
take notice of every Rep we take, By what I find, 
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fays 1 to him, you make more noiſe than the 
moſt valiant warrtiour, and are more regarded than 
the graveſt magiſtrate, Were you in Perſia, you 
would not enjoy all theſe advantages; you would be 
fitter to guard our women than to pleaſure them, 
Here I began to redden ; and, | believe, had gone 


on a little further, I ſhould have «ffronted him. 


What ſayeſt thou of a country where ſuch people 
25 theſe are tolerated, and a man who follows fo vile 
a trade is ſuffered to live ? where infidelity, treache- 
ry, Tapes, and injuſtice, are the ſteps that lead to e- 
minence? where a man ſhall be valued, becauſe he de- 
prives a father, of his daughter, a huſband of his wiſe, 
and brings dillraction into the happieſt and molt bers 15 
ſocicties? ; 

Happy the re Wren of Haly, who defended their . 
milies ſrom infamy and debauchery : the light of the 
ſun is not purer than the fire that burns in the heart 
of our women; our daughters think not without 
trembling of the day that is to deprive them of that 
rirtue, which makes them like n and ber pee 


powers! 


O my dear native ſoil, whom the iſ ing * ho- 
nours with his firſt regards; thou art not ſu licd with 
thoſe horrible crimes, which oblige that pl. net to hide 
himſelf as ſoon as he . in the andy. welt, - 


Paris, the 5th of the Moon 
Rhamazan, 1713. 


— 
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tatic 
LETTER KXLVI. 105 
Rica to Us BER, at . r 
HE other day, being in my chamber, in came 
a derviſe very oddly dreſſed ; his beard reach. 
ed down quite to his hempen girdle : he was bare. 
footed ; his habit was grey, coarſe, and in ſome parts 
picked: the whole figure of the man was ſo whimſical, | 


that my firſt thought was to ſend for a painter t ta take 
a ſketch of him. 

He accoaſted me with a long compliment, wherein it: 
he gave me to underſtand that he was a man of merit, on t] 
and moreover a capuchin: I have been informed, far 
Sir, added he, that you are to return ſhortly to the they 


court of Perſia, where you hold a very eminent rank: lege 

I come to beg your protection, and to deſire you to folk 

| obtain us, from your king, a little habitation near look 
Caſbin for two or three monks. My good father, iſ © 

| | ſaid 1, you defign then to go to Perſia ! I, Sir, cried lt 
| he ! no marry ; I am provincial here, and would not mo 
| change my condition with any capuchine in the uni- wha 
| verſe. Why, what the deute do you want of me poo 
| then? Why, anſwered he, if we had ſuch a little : 
| habitation, our - fathers in Italy would ſend two or talk 
| three of their monks thither, I ſuppoſe, then, you glass 
| are acquainted with thoſe monks, ſaid I. No, Sir, bgu 


I know nothing of them. Why, what a plague then 
will their going into Perſia be to you? A wonde- ing 


rous fine project truly, to have a brace of capuchins Ii 7 

| breathe the air of Caſbin: it will be of general uſe (cen 
both to Europe and Aſia, no doubt; it is mighty ne- . 
ceſſary our monarchs ſhould look after this affair. _ 
Theſe are noble colonies indeed! Get you gone; lipic 
com 


you and the reſt of you are not cut out for travſplan- 
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tation; you will do much better to continue creeping 
about juſt where you were firſt ingendeted. 


paris, 25th of the Moon 
Rhamazan, 17173. 


LET TE R XLVIII. 
Rica to "ITY 


| HAVE known ſome people whoſe virtue was ſo 
natural to them, that they were hardly ſenſible of 
it: they adhered to their duty without any force up- 
on themſelves, and followed it as it were by inſtinR : 
far from exalting their rare qualities in their diſcourſe, 
they ſeemed not to have yet reached their own know- 
lege, Theſe are the men I love; not thoſe virtuous 
folks that ſeem to be amazed at their being ſo, and 
look upon a good action as a prodigy, which mult fill ) 
every body with wonder that hears of it, 

If modeſty be* a neceſſary virtue, even in thoſs 
whom heaven has induced with the greateſt talents ; 
what ſhall-we ſay of thoſe inſects that dare to ſhew 0 
pride would diſhonour the greateſt men ? 

I meet every where with people that are eternally 
talking of themſclves : their converſation is a looking- 
glaſs that always preſents you with their impertinent 
hpure ; they will hold you a diſcourſe about the leaſt 
accidents that ever befel them, and think their be- 
ing concerned in them muſt make them conſiderable 
to you: there is nothing but what they have done, 
ſcen, ſaid, or thought: they are the univerſal model; 
an ine xhauſtible ſubject of compariſons ; a ſpring of 
examples never to be dried up, How wretchedly in- 
lipid is praiſe, when it bounds back to the place it 
comes from ! 
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Some days ago a man of this character plagved un Med m 
for two hours together with his merit and his great {ed di 
| talents: but as there is no perpetual motion in the Ti 
world, he at laſt was ſilent, A little of the talk then bose 
fell to our ſhare, and we took hold of the opportuni. ¶ auſe 
ty. f | Hi 
One that ſeemed to be a little troubled with the Not 
ſpleen, began to complain of the many tireſome gi. Writs 
ſturbers of converſation : what, nothing but fools tha H. 
are eternally giving you their own characters, ang bis ſt 
bringing every thing home to themſelves ! Your ob- WThc 
ſervation is juſt, cried our talker abruptly : : ah! if who 
men would but act like me! I never praife myſelf: 1 Vore 
have wealth and birith; 1 ſpend bandſomely; y 7 
friends tell me I do not want wit: but you never hear vol 
me talk of theſe things: if I have any good qualities, be de 
that which I value myſelf moſt upon is my modeſty, i dil 
I could not but wonder at this impertinent crea. i. 4! 
ture; and while he was running on, I faid'to myſelf: N the | 
happy the man who has vanity enough never to ſpeak crit 
well of himſelf; who ſtands in awe of his hearer;, T 
and will not venture to ſet up his merit againſt ü the has r 
pride and ſelf. love of other people. er er 


Paris, 20th of the <a | 


com 
Rhamazan, 1713. 1 

| | then 
LETTxEE xi ba 

muc 

Na kGUuM, the Perſian envoy, refiding in Muſcouy, ¶ canr 
to Usnex, at Paris. banc 

an 0 


HEY write me word from Iſpaban, that thou of i 

haſt left Perſia, and art now actually at Paris. I late 
Why mult I owe my information to any but thyſelf! 
The commands of the king of kings have detaite 


ſcory, 


thou 
Paris, 


ſelf! 
etaite 
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ed me five years in this country; where I have efſe@t- 
ed divers important negotiations. 

Thou knoweſt the Czar is the only Chriſtian prince 
whoſe intereſts are mingled with thoſe of Perſia, be- 
cauſe he is a enemy to the Turks as well as we. 


His empire is greater than ours : for they reckon it | 


wo thouſand leagues from Moſcow to the utmoſt li- 
its of his dominions on the ſide of China. 
He is abſolute maſter of the lives and fortunes of 


his ſubjects, who are all ſlaves, except four families. 


The lieutenant of the prophets, the king of kings, 
who has heaven for his footſtool, does not make a 
more dreadful uſe of his power, 

To look at the frightful climate of Muſcovy, a man 
would never dream that it ſhould be a puniſhment to 
be baniſhed from it ; and yet whenever any great man 
$ diſgraced, he is ſent into Siberia. 

As the law of our prophet forbids us to drink wine, 
the prince“ decree ET: the ale of it. to the Muf- 
covites. 

They have a way of receiving their gueſts, which 
has nothing at all of Perſian in it. As ſoon as a ſtrang - 
er enters their houſe, the huſband preſents him his 
vife; the ſtranger kiſſes her, and this is reckoned a 
compliment to the huſband. 

Though the fathers in the marriage · contract of 
their daughters generally covenant, that their huſ- 
band ſhall not beat them, yet you cannot think how 
much the Muſcovite women love to be beaten: they 
cannot be made to believe that they have their hol. 
band's heart, if he does not bang their bones for them: 
an oppoſite behaviour in him is an unpardonable ſign 
of indifference, Here is a letter which one of them 
lately wrote to her mother : : 


4 
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My Dear Moruxx, 


I am the moſt unfortunate of women: 1 hare 
omitted nothing to gain my huſband's affection, 
© but cannot do it. Yeſterday I had a thouſand things 


to do about the houſe: I went abroad, and ſtaid 


© out all the live long day: I thought, at my return, 


© he would have beat me purely; and he did not ſo 


much as give me an angry word. My ſiſter has far 
different treatment: her huſband rib-roaſts her 
* daily : ſhe cannot look at a man, but he is preſent- 
ly about her bones: they love one another ſincere. 
ly, and live the moſt comfortable life in the world. 


© This it is that makes her ſo vain : but ſhe ſhall 


© not deſpiſe me long: I am reſolved I will make my 


* huſband love me, colt what it will: I will provoke 


© him to ſuch a degree, that ſure be muſt give me 
* ſome proofs of his kindneſs: it ſhall never be ſaid 


that I could never get one beating, and that I live 


in the houſe unminded : upon the leaſt flap he gives 
* me, I will ſet up my throat, and roar out as loud as 
© ever I can bawl, that people may believe things go 


right; and I fancy if any neighbour ſhould. come to 


my help, 1 ſhould tear their eyes out, I beg, my 


dear mother, you would repreſent to my huſband 


that he uſes me very unworthily. My father, good 
* man, did not do thus by you : and I remember 
© when I was a little girl, I thought ſometimes he 


loved you a little too paſſionately. I embrace you 


my dear mother.” 
The Muſcovites muſt not go out of the kingdom, 


even to travel: ſo that being ſeparated from all other 
nations by the laws of the country, they have pre- 


ſerved their antient cuſtoms with ſo much the more ſh 
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conſtancy, as they do not think it poſiible there ſhould 
be any other. 

But the prince now reigning was reſolved to alter 
every thing: he had a ſad conflict with them about 
their beards : the clergy and monks were no leſs * 
ous to preſerve their ignorance, 

He applies himſelf to make the arts flouriſh among 
them, and neglects nothing to fill Europe and Aſia 
with the glory of his nation, which, till lately, has 
been overlooked, and was hardly known to any but 
itſelf. 

Reſtleſs, and inceſſantly buſy, he travels about his 
it dominions, every where leaving behind him to- 
kens of his natural ſeverity. 

He makes excurſions even beyond them, as if they 
were not ſufficient to contain him, and ſeeks in Eu · 
ope other provinces and new kingdoms, 
| embrace thee, my dear Uſbek : let me hear from 
hee, I conjure ns, 


Moſcow, 24 of the Moon 
Chalval, 1713. 


LETTER L 


Rica to Usner, at TED 
WAS the other day in company where I divert- 
ed myſelf well enough. There were women of all 
ges: one of fourſcore ; one of ſixty ; one of forty, 


ho had a niece that might be about one or two and 


enty. A ſort of inſtinct made me get near this laſt: 
he whiſpered me in my ear: what do you ſay to 
ny aunt, who at her years tries to make conqueſts, 
ind would be thought pretty? She is much in the 
rong, ſaid I; that is a deſign only proper for you. 
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| 
| 


two liſters; I fancy you are juſt of one age, Ay: 


two days difference between us. Having done wit 


A moment afterwards, I happened to be by her aunt No, | 
who ſays to me: what do you think of that womit ber n 
there, who is at leaſt threeſcore, and yet ſpent abo than 
an hour this morning at her toilet? It was all ti bare 
loſt, ſays I. and not to be excuſed in any but a vol I ver 
man of your beauty. I went to the miſerable cteal nada 
ture of threeſcore, and pitied her in my heart, whelfhi M 
ſhe whiſpered me: can any thing be ſo ridiculous ſelve: 
Look there at that woman who is fourſcore yea bart 
old, and yet wears flame-colour ribbands : ſhe woy| Why 
fain ſcem young, and really ſhe is ſo; for this is men c 
childhood. Heavens, ſaid I to myſelf ! ſhall we ne then 
ver have eyes but for the ridicule of other folk)f| chou 
Perhaps it is a bleſſing, ſaid I afterwards, that we c- p 
2 


gather comfort from the weakneſſes of others. Hoy 
ever, being in a vein to be merry, Come, ſays l, 
have aſcended far enough; let us now go downward 
and begin with the antient gentlewoman that is 2 
top. Madam, the lady I juſt now ſpoke with, anc 
you, are ſo very like, that one would ſwear you wei 


marry, Sir, quoth ſhe, when one dies of age, the « 
ther will quake for fear, I do not think there 


my decrepit dame, I went to her of ſixty. Madan 
ſays I, you mult decide a wager I am concerned in 
I have betted, that that lady and you (ſhewing her ti 
woman of forty) are of the ſame age; Good faith 
ſays ſhe, I do not believe there is ſix months difference, 
80 far good. Proceed. I ſtill go downwards, and hay 
came next to the woman of forty. Madam, do nf wil 
the favour to tell me, whether it is not in jeſt that thi 
you call the young lady there at the other table you bee 
nice? You are as young as the is: nay, ſhe has ſome het 


| thing of a decay in her face, that is not to be found bes 


in yours; and the lively colour of your checks — nal 


Xo, hold, ſays ſhe, I am her aunt, that is true: but 
her mother was at leaſt five and twenty years older 
than myſelf : we were not by the ſame venter; [ 
have heard my late ſiſter ſay, that her. daughter and 
| were both born in a year. I thought as much, 
madam ; and might well wonder, | 

My dear Uſbek, the women, when they bad them - 
ſelves dying before-hand by the departure of their 
charms, would fain ſteal back again towards youth, 


to cheat others? They do all they can to cheat 


themſelves, and drive out the * afflicting of all 
thoughts, 


Paris, 34 of the Moon 
Chalyal, 1713. 
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— ZELis to Us BER, at Parir, 

Abe 100 | 
the EVER was paſſion more violent that that of 
here i Coſrou the white eunuch for my ſlave Zelida: 
e with he demands her in marriage with ſo much fury, that 


[adan I cannot refuſe him. And why ſhould I oppoſe it, 
ed id: when her mother does not, and Zelida herſelf ſeems 
her ti content with the notion of this mock marriage, this 
1 fait vain ſhadow that is offered her. | 
erence. W hat will ſhe do with this poor wretch, who will 
Is, and have nothing of the huſband, but his jealouſy ; who 


do nj will never be warmed out of his coldneſs into any 
t chu thing but an uſeleſs deſpair ; who will be continually 
le you recalling the memory of what he once was, to put 
s ſomeY ber in mind of what he now is not; who, always 


ready to enjoy, and never enjoying, will be eter- 
nally cheating himſelf and her too; and will re- 


e found 
— 


* 
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Why ſhould we be ſurprized at their endeavouring - 
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mind her inceſſantly of the wrechedneſs of her condi 
tion ? 

Heavens, to be always in 1 viſions and Gies ! To 
hve in nothing but imagination! To be always on 
the verge of pleaſure, and never taſte it! Lan- 
guiſhing in the arms of a wretch, inſtead of anſwer. 
ing to his ſighs, to anſwer only to his bewailings ! 

What a contempt mult one have for a man of this 


ſort made only to guard, and never to poſſeſs? 1 thin 
look for love, but can find none. I ſpeak to thee free- e 
ly, knowing thou loveſt my plain way, and preferreſt ing! 
my open confeſſions and reliſh for pleaſure, to the paſſi 
feigned modeſty of my companions. | ' th 
l have heard thee ſay a thouſand times, that the be 
eunuchs taſte a ſort of pleaſure with women, which N 1 
is unknown to us; that nature makes up their loſſes © _ 25 
to them; that ſhe has expedients which repair the . uh 
diſadvantage of their circumſtances; that they may I a 
indeed loſe their manhood, but not their ſenſation, I . fit 
and that in this ſtate they have a kind of third ſenſe, , 4 
whereby they only change, as it were, one delight . 
for another. thi 
If this be ſo, I ſhall think Zelida leſs oy: . ha 

is ſome comfort to live with people leſs miſerable. | th: 
Send me thy orders in this matter, and let me thi 
know whether thou wouldeſt have this marriage ſo · Il. ha 
lemnized in the ſeraglio. Adieu. my 
From the ſeraglio of Iſpa- ha 
ban, 5th of the Moon © ſhi 


Chalval, 1713. A 6 2a 
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Rica fo UsBEk, at ***, 


WAS this morning in my chamber, which thou 

knowelt ĩs ſeparated from the next only by a very 
thin partition, and that pretty full of holes, ſo that 
one may hear every thing that is ſaid in the adjoin- 
ing room, A man that was walking about in a great 
paſſion, ſaid to another: * I cannot imagine what is 
the matter; but every thing goes ill with me: 
' here it is above three days ſince I have ſaid any 
thing that has been to my honour, and I have been 
' confounded among the herd in every converſation, 
' without having the leaſt notice taken of me, or 
being twice ſpoken to. I had got ready ſome 
© flights to enliven my diſcourſe; but they would 
not give me time to bring them in: I had a very 
clever ſtory to tell, but every time I ſtrove to bring 
© the diſcourſe to it, they gave me the lip, as if I 
had made it on purpoſe ; I have ſome rare jeſts, 
* that for theſe four days have lain in my head till 
they are almoſt grown ſtale, and I have not once 
Shad an opportunity of making the leaſt uſe of 
them: if things go on at this rate, I fancy at laſt 
' I ſhall prow a fool: my {tars ſeem reſolved to 
' have it ſo. Yeſterday, I was in great hopes of 
* ſhining among three or four old women, who cer- 
* tainly had no deſign to play tricks with me; and 
had pot ſome of the prettieſt things in the world 
to ſay. I was above a quarter of an hour (triving 
to turn the converſation, as I would have had it; 
but they never kept to any conneclion in their 
talk, but, like the fatal filters, always cut off 


* the thread of my diſcourſe. Faith! the reputa- 
E 
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tion of wit is no ſmall trouble to ſupport: I cannq 
think how you managed matters to attain it. 
A thought comes into my head, cries the other; 


let us labour jointly to promote each other's wit; 


let us go partners: we will tell one another every 
day before-hand what to ſay, and ſtand by each o. 
ther ſo ſtoutly, that if any body offers td interrupt 
us in the midſt of our ideas, we will drag him in- 
to us; and if he reſiſts, we will uſe violence: we 
will agree what paſſages to approve, where to 
ſmile, when to laugh outright : you ſhall ſee we 
will give the turn to all converſations, and all the 
world ſhall admire the quickneſs of our wit, and 
the happineſs of our repartees: we will protect one 
another upon a nod : you ſhall ſhine to-day ; to- 
morrow you ſhall be my ſecond: I will go with you 
into a houſe, and cry out, as ſoon as I introduce 
you, I mult tell you a very pleaſant anſwer this gens 
tleman juſt now made to one that we met in the 
ſtreet; and then turning to you, he did not exped 
any thing like it; you ſilenced him fairly, I wil 
repeat ſome of my verſes, and you ſhall ſay : I was 
by when he made them ; it was at a ſupper, and 
he did not ſtudy for them a moment. Nay, you 
and I will often rally one another; and people vil 


ſay, See how ſmartly they battle it; how briſkly 


they defend themſelves ; they do not ſpare one 
another, faith! let us hear how he will come ol 
with that; to a miracle! what preſence of mind 
he is maſter of! this is a tight engagement: but 


they will never dream, that he fought it all ovet 


the night before. We mult buy ſome jeſt books, 
wrote for the uſe of thoſe that have no wit at all 
but would ſeem to have a great deal; all depend: 
upon copying after good originals. I will warrant 
you in ſix months time, we hold a converſation of 


fayour 
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©. of an hour long, made up of nothing but jeſts : but 
ve mult take care of one thing; which is to 
er: © poſh the ſucceſs of them as far as it will go; it is 
it; not enough to ſay a good thing: it ought to be pu- 
ery WW + bliſhed/; it ſhould be ſpread about every where: 
1 0. @ + without this, it is but thrown away: and I own no- 
rupt thing in the world is ſuch a mortification to a man, 
in. as to have a ſmart thing, which he has ſaid, die 
ve and be buried in (oblivion in the ear of a fool, It 
to © is true, we often have amends made us for this, by 
e we having a good deal of non-ſenſe, that we ſay, paſs 
| the MW unexamined; and this is all the comfort we have 
aud in thoſe caſes. This, my dear, is the method we 
t one © mult take: follow my directions, and in fix months 
to · © you ſhall get a place in the academy: you ſee your 
yon © trouble will be but ſhort; for, when once you are 
duce Ia member of that, you may throw away all your 
gen: arts: you will then be reckoned a wit in ſpite of 
n the your teeth, It is obſerved in France, that when 
xpea © © a man enters himſelf of any ſociety, he preſently 
I wil catches what we may call THE SPIRIT OF THE 
I wall Body; you will find it ſo; and I am in no pain 
„ and for you, but how you will bear the heaps of ap- 
„von plauſe that will be ſhowered upon you. 5 


oriſch Paris, the 6th of the Moon 


<a Zilcade,; 1713. 
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epends MONG the Europeans, the firſt quarter of an 
varrant hour s marriage removes all difficulties ; the laſt 
tion of ours are always of the ſame date with the nuptial 
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benediction: the women do not act like ours in Per. 
fia, who diſpute the ground ſometimes for whole 
months together: theſe are as free as ever they can: 
their indulgence is plenary ; if they loſe nothing, it 
is becauſe they have nothing to loſe : but you are 
ſure of knowing before-hand, to their eternal ſhame 
be it ſpoken, the moment of their defeat; and with. 
out conſulting the ſtars, one may exactly foretell the 
hour of the birth of their childern. 

The French ſeldom talk of their wives, for fear 
they ſhould ſpeak before people that are better ac- 
quainted with them than themſelves. | 

There is among them a ſet of very unhappy men, 
whom no body comforts ; namely, the jt aLovs 
HUSBANDS ;j there are ſome that every bady hates, 
to wit, the JEALOUS HUSBANDS ; there are ſome 
that all men deſpiſe ; the ſame jEALouvs HuUSBANDs, 

And accordingly there is no country in the world 
where there are ſo few of them, as among the French: 
their tranquillity is not grounded upon any confidence 
that they place in their wives, but rather on the il} 


opinion they have of them: all the wiſe precautions 


of the Aſiatics, their veils, their priſons, the vigi- 
lance of their canuchs, ſeem to them more likely to 
excriciſe the contrivance of this ſex, than to tire it. 
Here the huſbands bear their misfortunes with as good 
a grace as they can, and look upon the infidelity of theit 
wives as ſtrokes of fate, which there is no avoiding. 
A huſband, that ſhould pretend to be the ſole poſſe: 
ſor of his wife, would be thought a diſturber of the 
public pleaſure, and a kind of madman, that would 


enjoy the light of the ſan all himſelf, 


Here a huſband, that loves his wife, is looked upon 
as a man that has not merit enough to get the love cf 
any other woman; that makes uſe of the author 
of the laws to ſupply his own want of agreeableneſs; 
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that inſiſts upon all his private rights, to the preja- 
dice of a whole ſociety; that takes a thing, which 


| was only pledged to him, to be his own property; 


and that does all that lies in his power to ſruſtrate a 
tacit convention, which is the happineſs of both ſexes. 
This title of huſband to a coquette, which we are ſo 
cautions of owning in Aſia, is here borne without un- 
ealineſs : people find opportunities enow of taking 
their revenge. A prince comforts bimſelf for the 
loſs of one place, by the winning of another. While 


the Turk was taking Bagdad from us, were not we | 


getting the fortreſs of Candahor from the Mogul? 
A man, that in general bears with his wife's diſ- 


| loyalty, is not found fault with; on the contrary, he 


is highly commended for his prudence : there are on- 
ly a few particular caſes that are ſcandalous, 

Not that there are no virtuous women in this coun- 
try; they are indeed very much diſtinguiſhed : my 


conductor always ſhewed them me; but they were all 


ſo vgly, that a man muſt be a ſaint, not to hate vir- 
tae, 5 | | | | 

Aſter what I have told thee of the manners of this 
country, thou wilt eaſily believe the French do not 
much value themſelves upon conſtancy : they think ix 
28s ridiculous for a man to ſwear to a woman, that he 


will always love her, as to reſolve he will always en- 


joy health or happineſs. When they promiſe a wo- 
man that they will always love her, they ſuppoſe that 
ſhe on her ſide will undertake to continue always 
lovely ; and if ſhe fails on her part, they think them- 
ſelves no longer bound to theirs, | 


Paris, yth of the Moon 
Zilcade, 1914. 
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e Luv. 


Usnrx fo IBBEN, at Snyrua. N 


AMING is very much pradliſed bs Europe: it 

is a very handſome employment to be a game- 

ſter: this ſingle title ſupplies the want of birth, 
riches, or probity : it ſets all the profeſſors upon the 


foot of gentlemen, without farther examination, tho' 


every body knows how much they are deceived in judg- 


ing after this manner: but they have agreed to be in- 


corrigible. 

The women eſpecially are ſtrangely addicted to it: 
it is true, they ſeldom follow it in their youth, but in 
order to indulge a more favourite paſſion : but as they 


grow old, their reliſh, for gaming ſeems to get freſh 


youth : and this paſſion then fills the vacancies of all 


the reſt, 


They are all refolved to undo their NE SF TN ; and, 


in order to effect it, they have various methods adapt- 


ed to every age, from the tendereſt youth to the moſt 
decrepit old age: dreſs and equipage begin the ruin; 


gallantry helps it forwards; play completes it. 


I have often ſeen nine or ten women, or rather 
nine or ten centuries, placed round a table: I have 


_ obſerved them in their hopes, their fears, their joys, 


and particularly in their tranſports of fury; thou 
wouldſt ſwear they could never have time to appeaſc 
themſelves, and that their lives would end before their 
zage: thou wouldſt have been in ſome doubt whether 
thoſe they paid their money to, were their creditors 


or their legatees. 


Our holy prophet ſeems to have had it chiefly in 


his view to reſtrain us from every thing that might 
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diſturb our reaſon; he forbad us the uſe of wine, 
which obſcures it, or rather buries it : he expreſly 
prohibited all games of chance: and where it was im- 
pollible he ſhould remove the cauſe of our paſſions, 
he ſtrove to deaden them. Love, among us, brings 
neither diſturbance nor fury along with it: is a languid 
indolent paſſion, and lets our ſoul remain in a perfe& 
calm: plurality of wives delivers us from their domi- 
nion, and moderates the violence of our deſires. 


Paris, 18th of the Moon, 
Zilhage, 1714. 


LETTER lx. 


Usytx to RnRDI, at Venice, 


HE Libertines here maintain an infinite num- 
ber of women of pleaſure, and the bigots as 
many Derviſes : theſe Derviſes take three vows, of 
obedience, poverty, and chaſtity. They ſay the firſt 
is beſt kept: as to the ſecond, I will aſſure thee it is 
very little minded; and leave thee to judge of the 
third, | 
But as rich as theſe Dervilas are, they will never 
reſign the notion of poverty: ſooner would our glo- 
nous ſultan renounce his ſublime and magnificent titles: 
they are much in the right of it : for this name of po- 
verty keeps them from the thing, 
The phyſicians, and ſome of theſe Derviſes, wo 
they call confeflors, are always here either too much 
elteemed, or too much deſpiſed; though 1 am told 
the heirs are better pleaſed with the phy ſician than the 
confeſſor. 
I was the other day i in a convent of theſe Dervi- 
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ſes ; one of them, a man venerable for his white hair, 
accoſted me very civilly; and having ſhewn me thi 
whole houſe, led me into the garden, where we fel 
into diſcourſe, My good father, ſaid I, what is your 
office in the community? Sir, replied he, with an 
air of much ſatis faction at my queſtion, I am a caſuiſt. 
Caſuiſt, cries 1! all the time that ! have been in 
France, I never heard a word of that employment, 
How! do not you know what a caſuiſt is! hearken 
to me then; I will give you a notion of it that ſhall 0 
ſatisfy you to the full. There are two kinds of wh 
ſins; the mortal, which abſolutely exclade a man nic 
from paradiſe; and the veuial, which indeed ate of. Ml thi 
fenſive to God, but do not provoke him ſo highly Fath 
as to deprive us of beatitude: now, our whole att I mak. 
conſiſts, in cleverly diſtinguiſhing between theſe two I} PP! | 
« ſorts of ſins; for, excepting jult a few freethinkers, ſerve 
© all the Chriſtians would willingly go to paradiſe; but his « 
* moſt of them would gladly purchaſe it at as cheap mul] 
© rate as they can. When a man krows what fins he v 
are mortal, he takes care to avoid all thoſe, and edt 
his buſineſs is done : there are but few that aſpire 22 
to a mighty high degree of perfection; and fo, not 
being ambitious, they do not much trouble them. 
ſelves about the chief places: they juſt take care 
to ſqueeze into paradiſe, and if they get but in, it 
is all they deſire. Theſe are men that gain heaven 
© by violence, and thut ſay to God: O Lord, I have 
« fulfilled the conditions molt rigorouſly ; thou canlt 
© not refuſe to keep thy promiſe ; as I have done no 
more than juſt what thou requiredlt of me, I do not 
expect thou ſhouldlt grant any thing more than thou 
« promiſedſt, | 
« You find, Sir, we are a very neceſſary ſort of Y Bt 
© folks, Yet this is not all; you ſhall hear other- the 
© pucſs matters than thoſe, It is not the action that 
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© makes the crime; it is the knowlege of the per- 
« ſon that commits it : he that does evil, and can 
believe it not to be ſo, may ſet his heart at caſe : 
© and as there are a vaſt many actions which are c- 
« quivocal in their nature, a caſuiſt may give them a 

« ſmall degree of goodneſs which they have not, by, 

« reckoning them to be of that ſort ; and provided he 


can make the man believe they have no venom, it 


really takes all the venom out of them. 

© I have here let you into the ſecret of a trade 
which I am grown old in; I have ſhewed you the 
© niceties of it: there is a turn to be given to any 
thing, though it ſeems ever ſo little capable of it. 
Father, ſays I, this is mighty well; but how do you 
make up the matter with heaven? If the grand So- 
phi had ſuch a man as you in his court, that ſhould 
ſerve him as you ſerve God, making diſtinctions in 
his commands, teaching his ſubjects in what caſes they 
mult obey them, and how far they may violate them; 
he would impale him out of hand. With this I bow-: 
ed to my Derviſe, and left him, without ſtaying ws 

an anſwer. 


Paris, the 23th of the Moon 
Maharram, 1714. 


Ern. 
Rica fe Rui, at Venice. 


ARIS, my dear Rhedi, abounds: with varicty of 
trades, There you ſhall have a man ſo obliging, 

as to come and offer you, for a ſmall piece of flyer, 
the art of making gold. 

E 5 
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Another promiſes you, that you ſhall lie with the 
ſpirits of the air, if you will live only thirty years 
without converſing with a woman. 

You may meet with diviners ſo cunning, as to tell 
you your whole life, provided they have but had one 
quarter of an hour's diſcourſe with your ſervants, 

There are ſome dextrous women that make virgi- 
nity a flower which dies and revives every day; and is 
gathered the hundredth time with more pain than the 
firſt. 

There are others, that be the power of their art 
can repair all the injuries of time,' reſtore the fading 
beauty of a complexion, atid even call back a woman 
from the greateſt age to the moſt tender youth. 

All theſe people live or endeavour to live, in a city 
which is the mother of invention. 


The revenues of the citizens cannot poſſibly be 


farmed out; they conſiſt in nothing but wit and inge- 
nuity: every one has his particular talent, which he 
makes the beſt market of that he can, 


He that would go about to number all the men of 


the daw, that gape after the revenue of ſome moſque, 
might as well count the ſands of the ſea, or the flaves 
of our monarch. 

Vaſt numbers of maſters of languages, arts and ſci- 
ences, teach other people what they know nothing of 
themſelves ;.. and this talent is very extraordinary: for 
it requires no great capacity to teach what one under- 
ſtands ; but a man muſt have a fine genius indeed, to 
inſtruct another in a thing he himſelf is wholly a 
ſtranger to, 

It is impoſſible to die here any otherwiſe than ſud- 
denly: death has no way to exerciſe his dominion, 
but by ſurpriſe, in this country : for in every corner 
you have people that have infallible remedies for all 
diſtempers that can be imagined. 
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All the ſhops are ſpread with iaviſible nets, in 
which the chaps are all caught: however one ſome- 
times gets out of them tolerably cheap; a ſpruce girl 
in a ſhop ſhall wheedle a man for a whole hour toge- 
ther, to get him to buy a few tooth-picks, 

Every body departs from this city, with more cau- 
ton about him than when he came to it: by having 
ſquandered away part of your wealth to others, you 
learn to keep the reſt : the only advantage which 
ſtrangers get in this enchanting city, e 


Paris, roth of the Moon 
Saphar, 1714. 


LETTER. Ev, 


* 


RurDi 7 Us Ek, a4. 


WAS the other day in a houfe where there was a 

circle of people of all forts : 1 found the whole 
talk in the poſſeſhon of two old women, who had la- 
boured in vain the whole morning to make them- 
ſelres young again. Aye, aye, ſays one of them, 
the men of theſe days are quite different from thoſe 
we ſaw in our youth. They were polite, well-bred, 
complaiſant; but the rudeneſs of theſe is intolerable. 
Aye, every thing is changed for the worſe, cried a 
man that feemed crippled with the gout : times are not 
now what they were forty years ago: every body 
then was healthy; they walked about; they were 
gay; they loved nothing but laughing and daneing: 
now all the world is inſufferably dull and heavy. A 
moment afterwards, the converſation fel} upon poli- 
tics : Zounds, ſays an old lord, the ſtate cannot be ſaid 
now to be governed at all : ſhew me ſuch a miniſter 
now-a-days as monſieur Colbert: I was thoroughly ac- 
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- quainted with that monſicur Colbert : he was my pat. 
ticular friend; he always ordered my penſion to be 
paid me before any body; what rare order the f. 
nances were in then! Every body was eaſy ; but 
now, Blood, I am ruined. Sir, then ſpoke up an e- 
cleſiaſtic, you talk of the moſt miraculous days of our 
invincible monarch: can any thing be more glorious 
than what he did in thoſe times to root out hereſy 
And do you reckon the abolition of duels for nothing? 
ſaid another man that had not ſpoke a word yet, with 
great ſatisfaction, Mind that remark, whiſpers ano- 
ther in my ear: that man is charmed with the edit 
againſt duelling, and obſerves it ſo religiouſly, that 
about ſix months ago he was caned for above half a 
hour, rather than infringe it. 

It is my opinion, Uſbek, that we never judge of 
things but with a private view to ourſelves. I am not 
{urprized that the negroes ſhould paint the devil of 


the molt glaring whiteneſs, and their gods as black 


23 a coal; that the Venus of ſome nations ſhould 
have breaſts hanging down to her very thighs : and, 

lallly, that all idolaters have repreſented their gods 
with a human figure, and given them all their own 
inclinations. It has been ſaid with good reaſon, that 
if the triangles were to make a god they would gie 
h.m three ſides. 

My dear Uſbek, when 1 ſee men that craw] upon 
a poor atom, the earth, which is no more than a 
point in the univerſe, ſer themſelves up directly for 
the models of providence, 1 know not how to recon- 
cile ſo much extravagance with ſo much infignificancy, 


Parie, the 14th of the Moon 
Saphar, 1714. | 
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„. 


UsBEK fo Is EN, at Smyrna. 


HOU aſkeſt me if there are any Jews in France? 

Know, that wherever there is money, there 

are Jews. Thou enquireſt what they do here? Juſt 

what they do in Perſia: nothing can be more like a 
Jew of Aſia, than a Jew in Europe. 

They ſhew among the Chriſtians, as well as among 
us, an invincible obſtinacy for their religion, even to 
madneſs. 

The Jewiſh religion is an old trunk, which has 
produced two branches that have covered the whole 
earth, I mean, Mahometiſm and Chriſtianity : or ra- 
ther it is a mother that has brought forth two daugh- 
ters who have ſtabbed her with a thouſand wounds : 


ſor, in point of religion, the neareſt relations are the 


greateſt enemies. But as ill uſage as ſhe has receiy- 
ed from them, ſhe nevertheleſs values herſelf greatly 
upon having produced them: ſhe makes uſe of them 
both to take in the whole world, while ſhe with her 
venerable great age takes in all ages. 

The Jews therefore look upon themſelves to / be 


the fountain of all holineſs, and the foundation of all 


religion : on the other hand, they take us to be re- 
bellious Jews. 

If the change had been made by ſlow . they 
think they might eaſily have been ſeduced : but as it 
was brought about at once, and in a violent manner ; 
as they know the day and hour of both their births ; 
they deſpiſe us, becauſe faith can be meaſured by ages, 
and ſtick cloſe to a religion co-eval with the world i it- 
ſelf, 
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They never enjoyed ſuch a calm in Europe as they 
now live in. The Chriſtians began to lay aſide that 
untolerating ſpirit, which uſed to ſway them: the 
Spaniards are ſenſible how much they have loſt by 
driving the Jews ont, and the French by vexing of 
Chriſtians, whoſe belief differed a little from that of 
the prince. They are now convinced that the zeal 
for the progreſs of a religion is very different from 
the devotion ſhe requires; and that to love and ob- 
ſerve her, there is no manner of neceſlity for hating 
and perſecuting thoſe who do not. 

It were to be wiſhed our Muſſulmans would reflect 
as ſeriouſly upon this point as the Chriſtians, that we 
might in good earneſt make peace between Hali and 
Abubeker, and leave God to decide which of thoſe 
holy prophets is the greateſt : I would have them ho- 
noured by acts of vencration and reſpect, and not by 
vain preferences; our buſineſs is to ſtrive to deſerye 
their favour, whatever place God may have aſſigned 
them; whether at his right hand, or beneath the 
footſtool of his throne. : 


Paris, 18th of the Moon 
Sapl.ar, 1714. 


LR: TT: fx, 


Us DEK to RuEDi, at ence. 


I WENT the other day into a famous church, call- 
ed Notre Dame: while I was admiring this noble 

ſtructure, 1 had an opportunity of diſcourſing with 
a churchman, who was drawn thither by curioſity as 
well as myſelf, Our converſation fell upon the caſe 
and quiet of his profeſſion. * Moſt people, ſaid he, 
* envy the happineſs of our condition; and they have 
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ſome reaſon: yet it has its inconveniences : we 


g « are not ſo ſeparated from the world, but that we 
1 are called into it upon a thouſand occaſions, and 
y there our part is very difficult to act. 


f The people of the world are ſtrangely whimſi- 
f ' cal ; - they can bear neither our approbation nor 


il « our cenſures : if we offer to correct them, we are 
n ridiculouſly impertinent: if we approve them, we 
8 act below our character: nothing is fo great a mor- 
9 tiſication, as to think one has given ſcandal even to 


the impious. We are therefore forced to obſerve 
? an equivocal conduct, and to deal with the Liber- 
: tines, not in a poſitive character, but by leaving 
4 them in an uncertainty how wereliſh their diſcourſe : 
c it requires a great deal of wit to do this: this ſtate 
: Hof neutrality is very hard to keep: the men of the 
world who venture at every thing, who give way 


; ' to all their flights, and according to their ſucceſs 

} drive them on or drop them, ſucceed much bet- 
ter. 

8 


This is not 8 ; that happy quiet ſtate, ſo much 
« eried up, is not to be preſerved when we come into 
the world. We no ſooner appear, but they ſet us 
© upon diſputing : for inſtance, they oblige us to 
prove the uſe of prayer, to a man that does not be · 
( hieve in God; the neceſſity of faſting, to another, 
that has all his life denied the immortality of the 
ſoul: the undertaking is laborious, and the laugh 
ſeldom runs on our fide, Nay more, a certain itch 
' to draw others over to our opinions, torments us 
© inceſſantly, and is in a manner inſeparable from our 
profeſſion. This, 1 own, is as ridiculous as it 
would be for an European to labour, for the honour 
© of human nature, to waſh the Africans white, We 
* diſturb the ſtate, and plague ourſelves, to propa- 
gate articles of religion that are not fundamen- 


— 
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tal; and we are ſomething like that conqueror of 


© China, who drove his ſubjects to a general revolt, 
by endeavouring to force them to cut their hair, and 
« pare their nails. 

Even our zeal to bring the people directly wh 
* our care, to perform the duties of our holy religi- 
« gion, is often dangerous, and cannot be managed 
« with too much caution, An emperor, named The. 
© odoſius, put all the inhabitants of a certain town 
© to the ſword, even the women and children: aſter- 
« wards offering to go into a church, a biſhop called 
* Ambroſius ſhut the gate upon him, as a ſacrilegious 
« murderer; and in this he did a very heroic acdion. 
The emperor having afterwards done the penance 
that ſuch a crime deſerved, and being admitted a- 
gain into the church, went to ſeat himſelf among 
the prieſts: the ſame biſhop turned him out, and 
in this played the part of a fanatic and fool: fo 
true it is, that we ought to be very diſtruſtful of 
our zeal, What mattered it either to religion, or 
the ſtate, whether that prince had, or had not, 
* been allowed a ſeat among the prielts ? 


Paris, the iſt of the Moon 
Rebiab iſt, 1714. | 


LETTER IX. 
22118 to UsBEK, at Paris. 


HY daughter having attained her ſeventh year, 
I thought it time to carry her into the inner a- 
partments of the ſeraglio, and not wait till ſhe was 


ten years old before I gave her into the keeping of 


the black eunuchs, We cannot too ſoon reſtrain a 


ear, 


a; 
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young creature from the liberties of infancy, and give 
her a holy education within the ſacred walls where 
modeſty has placed her reſidence. 

For I cannot be of the mind of thoſe mothers, FP 
never lock their daughters up till they are juſt ready 
to give them a huſband ; that rather condemn them to 
the ſeraglio, than conſecrate them in it; makitig them 
by violence embrace a way of life, which they ought 
to have inſpired them with a love of by uſe. Are we 


to expect evety thing from the power of reaſon, and 


pothing from the ſilent perſuaſion of habit? 

It is in vain to talk to us of the ſubordination 
which nature has placed us in : it is not enough to 
make us ſenſible of it, we ſhould be made to practiſe 
it, that it may ſupport us in that critical time, when 
the paſſions begin to grow, and ſti us 0 to indepen- 
dence. 

If we were tied to you only by our daty we might 
ſometimes forget that; if by our inclination, a ſtrong- 
er might riſe in us, But when the laws give us to 
one man, they forbid us all others, and put us as far 
out of their reach, as if we were at a hundred thou- 
fand leagues diſtance from them. 

Nature, induſtrious in the favour of the men, was 
not ſatisfied with giving deſires to them; ſhe implant- 
ed them in us too, that we might be the animated in- 
ſtruments of their happineſs : ſhe ſets us in the flame 
of the paſſions, that they might live eaſy : if they ever 
come out of their inſenſibility, ſhe has allotted us to 
bring them into it again, though we can never taſte 
the happy ſtate we place them in. 

Yet, Uſbek, do not imagine that thy condition is 
preferable to mine : I have felt a thouſand pleaſures 
here, which thou haſt no notion of : my imagina- 
tion has continually laboured to ſhew me the value 
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of them: 21 have lived, whilſt thou haſt only languiſh- 
ed. 

In the very priſon hin. this haſt confined me, 
I am more free than thou: redouble thy cautions to 
have me watched, I ſhall yet enjoy thy inquietudes ; 
and thy ſuſpicions, thy jealouſy, and thy uncaſineſs 
are {o many proofs of thy dependance. - 
| Go on, my dear Uſbek; have me watched night 
and day: nay, do not condile | in the ordinary precau · 
tions: increaſe my happineſs, by ſecuring thy own; 
and know I fear nothing but thy indifference, | 


| 3 the ſeraglio of Iſpa- 
han the ſecond of the 
Moon Rebiab iſt, 1714, 


LETTER XL. 
| Rica to Us RR, at Dt 


THINK thou intendeſt to ſpend thy whole life in 

the country. I was to have loſt thee but for two 
or three days, and here is a fortnight gone ſince 1 
ſaw thee: it is true, thou art in a charming houſe ; 
thou haſt company ſuited to thy temper ; thou reaſon- 
| eſt at eaſe; there needs no more to make thee for- 
get the whoſe univerſe. 

For my part, I lead much the ſame life that 1 did 
when thou waſt here : I launch forth into the world, 
and endeavour to know it: my mind loſes by degrees 
all that was left in it of the Aſiatic, and bends eaſily to 
the European manners. It does not appear ſo ſtrange 
to me now, to ſee five or ſix women in the ſame houſe 
with as many men ; and I begin to think it is no ſuch 
ill mixture. 

I may lay, I knew nothing at all of women ll 


. K 
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came hither : I have ſcen more of their nature here 
in a month, than I ſhould have done in thirty years 
in a ſeraglio, | 

Among us, all people's characters are uniform, be- 
ing all forced: we do not fee them as they are, but 
2s they are obliged to be: in that ſlavery both of the 
heart and mind, we hear nothing ſpeak but fear, 
which has but one language; and not nature, which 
expreſſes herſelf ſo many different ways, and * 
under ſo many various ſhapes. 

Diſſimulation, an art ſo neceſſary, and ſo much pra- 
aiſed among us, is here unknown: every thing is 
ſpoke out, heard, ſeen ; the heart appears as much 
to view as the face: in their manners, in virtue, nay, 
in vice itſelf, there is ſomething open and undiſguiſed. 

To pleaſe the women here, requires a certain ta- 
lent different from that which plcaſes them malt: it 
conſiſt in a kind of trifling or toying in the mind, 
that amuſes them very agreeably, in that it ſeems to 
promiſe them every moment, what cannot be n. 
ed but in too long intervals. | 

This trifling, naturally made for the Wien, ſeems 
to have formed the general character of the whole na · 
tion: they trifle at council; they trifle at the head of 
their armies; they trifle with ambaſſadors : no pro- 
fellion ſeems ridiculous, but in proportion to the gra- 
rity it takes upon it; a phyſiciaa would not be half 
ſo much laughed at, if his habit were leſs doleful, 
and if he did but kill his patients after a trifling toy- 
ing method. 


Paris, the ioth of the Moon 
Rebiab iſt, 1714. 
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LETTER IXI. 


The c sf the ack hh v SBER, at Par, 


] AM Y a peiplenity not to be deſcribed; moſt mag. 
nificent lord: the ſeraglio is in the molt terrible 
diſorder and confuſion that can be imagined : war 
| reigns among thy wives: thy eunuchs are divided: 
1 nothing is to be heard but complaints, murmurs, and 
reproaches: my remonſtrances are deſpiſed: every thing 
| ſeems Jawful in this time of anarchy, and I have now 
nothing but an empty title in the. ſeraglio. There is 
not one of thy wives but what thinks herſelf abore 
all the reſt by her birth, her beauty, her wealth, her 
wit, or thy love; and upon one of thoſe titles claims 
« all the reſpect: I at length begin to loſe that unweari- 
ed patience, with which yet I have not been able to 
pleaſe them: my prudence, nay, my complaiſance, 2 
virtue fo rare and uncommon in the you 1 hold, hare 
been uſeleſs. 

Shall I lay before thee, magnificent lord, the occa- 
ſion of all theſe diſorders ? It is all in thy own heart, 
and in thy tenderneſs towards them. If thou did!! 
not with-hold my hand ; if inſtead of remonſtrances, 
thou gaveſt me the power of chaſtiſements ; if, inſtead 
of ſuffering thyſelf to be ſoftened with their complaints 

| and tears, thou wouldſt but ſend them to weep before 
me who am never ſoftened, I ſhould quickly faſhion 
them to the yoke they are to bear, and ſoon break 
their prudent independent humours. 
| Being taken away at fifteen years of age from * 
mel remote parts of Africa, my native country, | 
was firſt ſold to a maſter who had above twenty wives 
or concubines. Judging, by my gravity and tacitur- 
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gity, that 1 was fit for the ſeraglio, he commanded 
that 1 ſhould be made completely ſo; and I undes 
went an operation painful at firſt, but happy for me 
in the end, as it brought me to the ear and confi- 
dence of my maſters. I was introduced into the ſe- 
raglio, which was quite a new world to me: the chief 
eunuch, who was the ſevereſt perſon in my life I e- 
rer ſaw, governed therein with an abſolute ſway. 
Not a word was ever heard of ſtrifes and quarrels : 
2 profound filence reigned throughout : all thoſe wo- 
men went to bed, and roſe, exactly at a certain hour 
all the year round: they entered the baths one after 
mother, and came out at the leaſt ſignal that we gave 
them : at all other times they were generally ſhut up 
in their chambers. He had one rule, which was to 
keep them wonderfully neat, and it is impoſſible to 
expreſs his nicety and care in this particular: the 
aſt refuſal of obedience was puniſhed without mercy, 
It is true, he would ſay, I am a ſlave, but it is to a 
man who is your maſter as well as mine: I only make 
vſe of the power he has given me over you: it is he 
that puniſhes you, and not I : I only lend my hand. 


Thoſe women never entered my malter's apartment . 


without they were called: they received that favour 
wich joy, and were excluded from it without mur- 
muring : in ſhort, I who was the meanelt of the blacks 
in that peaceful ſeraglio, was a thouſand times more 
reſpected than 1 am wy where I bear the "chief | 
command. 

As ſoon as ever this chief conuch found out my ge- 
nius, he had his eye upon me; he gave my maſter , 
charader of me as one capable of purſuing his ſchemes, 
and ſucceeding him in the poſt he held: he did not 
mind my tender age; he thought my attention to his 
example would ſerve me inſtead of experience. To 
make ſhort, I grew ſo faſt into his confidence, that he 
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made no: ſcruple to intruſt me with the keys of tholy 

premendous places which he had fo long guarded; 

It was under this great maſter that I learned the dif. 

ficult art of ruling, and formed myſelf to the maxim 

of an inflexible government: I ſtudied the hearts of 
women under his tuition : he taught me to make ad: 
vantage of their weakneſſes, and not to be ſhaken by 
their haughty airs. He often took delight in ſecing 
me exerciſe them, and drive me to the utmoſt verge 
of obedience ; he then brought them back again by 
degrees, and made me ſeem for a time to give way 
myſelf. But it was worth while to ſee him in thoſe 
moments, when they wete driven to the very point 
of deſpair, between prayers and reproaches ; he bore 
their tears without the leaſt concern, and was highly 
delighted with this ſort of triumph. This, he would 
fay with an air of ſatisfaction, is the true way of go- 
verning women: their number nevers gives me the 
leaſt perplexity: I could manage all thoſe of our 
mighty monarch with the ſame eaſe. How can a man 
hope to captivate their hearts, if his faithful eunuchs 

have not firſt ſubdued their minds ? 

He had not only a firm reſolution, but alſo a great 
deal of penetration : he read their very thoughts, 
and ſaw through all their diſſimulations: their ſtudi- 
ed looks, and fiQttious countenances, never impol- 
ed upon him: he knew all their moſt private ati- 
ons, and their moſt ſeeret words: he made uſe of 
ſome to betray others, and took pleaſure in reward- 
ing the leaſt diſcovery. As they never preſumed to 
come near their huſband, but when they were ſum- 
moned ; the eunuch called juſt which he pleaſed, and 
directed his maſter's choice according to his own 
views; and this preference was always the reward 
of ſome ſecret revealed: he had convinced his maſter 
that it was neceſſary to good order, that he ſhould 
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have this privilege of election, in order to add weight 
to his authority, This was the method of govern- 
ment, magnificent lord, in a ſeraglio which 1 believe 
was the beſt regulated of any in Perſia. | 

Untie my hands: allow me to make myſelf choyel 
One week ſhall reſtore order out of all. this confuſion : 
it is no more than what thy glory requires, and . 
ſecurity demands. 


From ig ſcraglio of Iſpa- 
han, gth of the Moon 
Rebiab zſt, 1714. 


LETTER XL. 


UsBER, #0 bis wives at the fſeraglio at Iſhahan. 


HEAR that the ſeraglio is all in confuſion, and 

that it is filled with civil broils and diviſions, 
What did I recommend to you at my departure but 
peace and good-underltanding ? You promiſed me 
obedience ; was it with intent to deceive me? 

It is you that would be deceived, if I were minded 
to follow the advice of the chief eunuch, or if I would 
uſe my authority to compel you to live 3 to 
my exhortations. 

I know not how to uſe thoſe violent methods till 1 
have tried all others: do therefore, for your own 
lakes, what you would not do for mine. 

The chief eunuch has great reaſon to complain: 
he ſays you have nd manner of regard to him. How 
can you reconcile this behaviour with the modeſty of 
your condition? Has not he the care of your virtue 
in my abſence? Is he not the depoſitary of that 
lacred treaſure? But the contempt you ſhew him 
is a certain proof, that thoſe, who are employed 
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to keep you within the bounds of honour, are trouble 
ſome and diſtaſteful to you, 

Alter your conduct, 1 deſire you; that ! may anq- 
ther time reject the propoſals made to me, —_ 
to your liberty and caſe, _ 

For I would willingly make you forget that I an 
your maſter, and remember me a as your hul. 
band. 


Paris, gib of the Noon 
Chahban, 1714. 


LETTER IXxIV. 


Ri cA to #* * 


E N here apply themſelves very cloſe to the 

ſciences ; but I know not whether they are 
very learned. He, that doubts every thing as a philo- 
ſopher, dares deny nothing as a theologian : this con- 
tradictory man is always well ſatisfied with himſelf, 
provided you agree about qualities. 

The predominant paſſion or rather fury of moſt of 

the French is, to be thought wits ; and the predomi- 
nant paſſion of thoſe who would be thought wits, is to 
write books. 
And yet there is nothing ſo ill contrived : nature 
ſcems wiſely to have provided that the follies of men 
ſhould paſs away, but books perpetuate them. A 
fool ought to be ſatisfied with having teazed thoſe 
who lived at the ſame time with him : but he is for 
going further, and is reſolved to plague the generati- 
ons to come: he is reſolved to make his impertinence 
triumph over oblivion, which he might have enjoyed 
as well as his grave: he will have poſterity know that 
ſuch a one lived, and all future ages be informed that 
he was a fool. | 
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Of all authors there is none 1 deſpiſe more than 
the compilers who forage far and wide for ſcraps of 
other mens works, which they piece into their own, 
like ſo many dabs of green turf in a flower - garden: 
they are not a whit ſuperior to thoſe that work in P 
prigting-houſe, who diſtribute the types, which beiag 
hul. I put together make a book, toward which they furniſh- 
ed nothing but manual labour, 1 am for having ori- 
ginal authors reverenced : and, in my judgment, it is 
a ſort of prophanation to drag, as it were, out of their 
ſanduary, pieces of their works, and expoſe them to 
2 contempt whick they d@ſerve not. | 

If a man has nothing new to ſay, why does not he 
hold his tongue ? what haye we to do with theſe 
double employments, that is, reading the ſame thing 
twice? but I will give a new order, You are an in- 
renious man; that is to ſay, you come into my libra- 
vile. J, and put undermoſt the books that are a- top, and 
uppermoſt thoſe that were at the bottom: your per- 
| formance is a maſter · piece. 
ſelf, 

[ write to thee * upon this ſubject, becauſe Iam 

to out of all patience with a book I have juſt put away, 
which is ſo voluminous that it ſeems to contain the 
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=p whole circle of ſciences ; but has ſplit my brain, with- 
out teaching me any thing. Adieu. 

ature Paris, rh of the Moon 

men CThaliban, 1715. 

Wy 

thoſe 2 

s for L. ETI T EN IAV. 

rati 

r IBBEN fo Us BEE, at Paris. | 

oyed . 1 

* r ſhips are arrived here without bringing 

* me any manner of news of thee. Art thou ſick, 


or dolt thou take delight in making me uneaſy ? 
1 
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If thou loveſt me not in a country where thou hu 
no ties, what wouldſt thou do in the middle of Per. 1 
ſia, and in the boſom of thy family! But perhaps ! 
' deceive myſelf: thou art too amiable not to find 
friends where-ever thou goeſt : the heart is an alien 
no where: it is free of all cities: how can a well. 
diſpoſed mind avoid forming engagements? I con. 
feſs to thee, 1 reverence friendſhips that are of u not 
antient ſtanding ; but I am not diſpleaſed with con. ed 


tracting new ones in all places. ſur, 
Whatever country I happen to be in, I have lived} bac 

as if I had been to end my days there: I have ha lov 
the ſame fondneſs for virtuous people ; the ſame com ftrc 
_ paſſion, or rather tenderneſs, for the unfortunate i acc 


the ſame eſteem for thoſe whom proſperity has na tro 
| ſpoiled. This is my humour, Uſbek; wherever i me 
meet men, 1 ſhall find friends. ou! 
There is here a certain Guebre, who, I think w 
next to thee, poſſeſſes the firſt place in my heart: he] ant 
is probity itſelf : ſome private reaſons have obligell dy 
| him to retire to this city, where he lives an eaſy lit 
upon the gains of an honeſt traffic, together with h co 
wife whom he loves. The whole courſe of his life ret 
remarkable for generous actions: and though he ſeeii ju 
to be obſcure, there is more of heroiſm in his ſou pe 
than in that of the greateſt monarchs, 


I have often talked to him concerning thee ; I ha} m 
ſhewed him all thy letters; I obſerve he is pleakdi ye 
with them; and I already perceive thou haſt a friend in 
that is unknown to thee, di 
Underneath thou wilt find his principal adventure i m 
though he was loth to write them, he could not & at 
fuſe them to my friendivip, and 1 commit them 1 tc 
thine, hi 
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U IS 'T OR Y of APHERIDON nad ASTARTE, 


WAS born among the Guebres, of a religion which 
E. is perhaps the oldeſt in the world. I was fo un- 
happy to be ſmitten with Jove, before I was endued 

with reaſon, I was hardly fix years old when I could 
not live without my ſiſter: my eyes were always fix- 
ed on her; and if ſhe left me but a moment, ſhe was 
ſure to nd them drowned in tears when ſhe came 
back: each hour added no leſs to the increaſe of my 
love than to my age. My father, ſurprized at fo 
ſtrong a ſympathy, would gladly have married; us, 
according to the antient cuſtom of the Guebres, i in · 
woduced by Cambyſes : but the fear of the Maho- 
metans, under whoſe yoke we live, hinder thoſe of 


our nation from thinking of thoſe holy alliances, 


which our religion not only permits but commands ; 
and which arc ſuch natural images of the union alrea- 
dy formed by nature. 

My father thus finding it would be of Aga 
conſequence to follow my inclination and his own, 
reſolved to extinguiſh a flame which he thought bur 


jult beginning, but which was already at its utmoſt 


period: he feigned a voyage, and took me along with 
him, leaving my ſiſter in the hands of one of his fe- 
male relations; for my mother had been dead two 
years, I will not now tell thee the diſtraction I was 
in upon his parting : I embraced my ſiſter, who was 
drowned in tears: but I ſhed none; for grief had 
made me, as it were, inſenſible. We arrived at Tefflis; 
and my father, after he had committed my education 
to one af our relations, left me there, and returned 
home, 

Sometime afterwards I e that, by the in- 
tereſt of a friend of his, he had got my ſiſter into the 
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| king's Beiram, to wait upon a ſultana : had I heard 
the news of her death, I could not have been more 
ſtruck: for, beſides my deſpair of ever ſeeing her. a. 
gain, her entrance into the Beiram had rendered her 
a Mahometan; and ſhe could no longer Jook upon 
me without horror, according to the prejudice of that 
religion, Mean-while, not being able to live longer 
at Tefflis, weary of life, and hateful to myſelf, I re- 
turned to 12 My firſt words v· ere bitter to my 
father: I upbraided him with putting his daughter 
into a es where none can enter without changing 
their religion. You have brought down upon your 
family, ſays I to him, the wrath of God, and of thc 
ſan that illuminates you: you have done worſe than 
if you had ſtained the elements: for you have ſtained 
your daughter's ſoul, which is no leſs pure: I ſhall 
dic of grief and love: but may my death be your only 
puniſhment! Upon theſe words I went forth ; and 
for two years I paſt my life in looking on the walls of 
the Beiram, and conſidering the place where my ſiſter 
might be; expoling myſelf every minute to be mur- 
dered by the cunuchs who keep guard about thoſe 
awful places. 

At length my father died; aa the ſultana whom 
my ſiſter ſerved, ſeeing her every day encreaſe in 
| beauty, becauſe jealons of her, and married her to an 
cunuch, who was paſſionately defirous of her; by 
this means my ſiſter got quit of the ſeraglio, and with 
her eunuch took a houſe at Iſpahan. 

It was upwards of three months, before I could 
get to ſpeak to her: the eunuch, the moſt jealous of 
| mortals, finding ſome excuſe or other to put me off 
from day to day. At length I was admitted into his 


Beiram, and he cauſed me to ſpeak to her through 


a grated window: the eyes of a lynx could not have 
diſcovered her through ſo many habits and veils as 
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ſhe had on; and I knew her again by nothing but 
the ſound of her voice. What was my emotion, 


when I ſaw myſelf at once ſo near her, and fo far 
off! I put a reſtraint upon myſelf, for I was watch- 


ed. As for her, I thought ſhe dropped ſome tears. 
Her huſband went about to make ſome pitiful ex- 
cuſes, but I treated him as the vileſt of ſlaves. He 
knew not what to do, when he ſaw I ſpoke to my ſi- 
ſter in a language which was unknown to him; it 
was the antient Perſian, which is our ſacred language. 
How, fiſter, ſays I to her, is it then true that you 
have quitted the religion of your forefathers? J 
know that when you entered into the Beiram, you 
could not but make profeſſion of Mahometiſm : but 
tell me, could your heart conſent, like your mouth, 
to ſorſake a religion which permits me to love you? 
And for whom, pray, do you quit that religion, which 
eught ta be ſo dear to us? for a wretch ſtill marked 
with the chains he uſed to wear; who, were he a 
man, would be the laſt of men? Brother, ſaid ſhe, 
the man you ſpeak of is my huſband: I muſt honour 
him, as worthleſs as he appears to you; and I ſhall 
be the laſt of women, if —-— Ah! fitter, ſays I to 
her, you are a Guebre : he neither is nor can be your 
huſband : were you a true believer, like your fore- 
tathers, you would look upon him as a monſter. Alas, 
ſaid ſhe, at how great a diſtance, does that religion 
diſcover itſelf to me ! I ſcarce know the precepts of 
it, when I was obliged to forget them. You fee, 
the language I ſpeak to you in, is no longer familiar 
to me, and that I have all the difficulty in the world 
to expreſs myſelf: but be aſſured, the rememberance 
of our childhood pleaſes me; that ever fince, 1 
have had nothing but counterfeit joys; that no day 
has paſt but have thought on you; that you had 
a greater hand in my marriage than you thiak - 
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for; and that the only thing that determined me to 
it was the hope of ſeeing you again: but I tremble 
to think how much further pain that day will' give 
me, which has already given me ſo much ! 1 ſe you 
are quite beſide yourſelf; my huſband foams with 
rage and jealouſy ; I ſhall never ſee you again; doubt- 
leſs, Iſpeak to you for the laſt time of life; in which 
caſe, brother, it would be of no long continuance, 
Here ſhe melted into tears; and finding it impoſſible 
to proceed, ſhe left me the moſt afflicted man that e- 
ver was. Fn 
Three or four days after, I aſked to ſee my ſiſter; 
the barbarous eunuch would have hindered me : but, 
beſides that theſe ſort of huſbands have not the ſame 
authority over their wives as others have, he was fo 
diſtractedly fond of my ſiſter, that he could refuſe her 
nothing. I ſaw her again in the fame place, and the 
ſame equipage, accompanied by two ſlaves; which 
made me have recourſe to our peculiar language. Si- 
ſter, ſaid I to her, how comes it that I cannot fee 
you, without finding myſelf in ſuch a dreadful fitua- 
tion? Theſe walls that incloſe you, theſe bolts, and 
bars, and iron grates, theſe horrible guardians that 
watch you, make me almoſt mad: how have you loſt 
the ſweer liberty that your anceſtors enjoyed ? Yout 
mother, who was ſo chaſte, gave her huſband no o- 
ther ſurety for her virtue, than that virtue itſelf: they 
both lived happy in a mutual confidence of each o- 
ther: and the ſimplicity of their ways was to them a 


treaſure, a thouſand times more precious, than this 


falſe ſplendor which you ſeem to enjoy in this ſumptu- 
ous houſe. In loſing your religion, you have loſt 
your liberty, your happineſs, and that precious e- 
quality, which is the honour of your ſex. But, 
what is {till worſe, you are no woman, for you can- 
not be ſo; but the ſlave of a flave, who has been de- 
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oraded from humanity, Dear brother, faid ſhe, ſpeak 
with reſpect of my huſband, and the religion I have 
embraced : according to which religion it is a crime 
in me to hear you ſpeak, much more to ſpeak to you. 
How, ſiſter, ſaid I to her paſſionately, do you think 
this religion to be a true one? Ah! ſaid ſhe, figh- 
ing, how well would it be for me were it not! 1 
make too great a ſacrifice to it, not to believe it to 
de true; and if my ſeruples ---- Here ſhe was ſi- 
lent, Yes, ſiſter, your ſcruples, whatever they be, 
are well grounded. What can you expect from a re- 
gion, which makes you miſerable in this world, and 
leaves you no hope in the other? Conſider, ours is 
the antienteſt in the whole world; it has always flou- 
nſhed in Perſia: it took beginning with that empire, 
whoſe origin is beyond knowlege: it was chance 
alone that introduced Mahometiſm: that ſe& was e- 
ſtabliſned not by the means of perſuaſion, but by the 
ſword: were but our natural princes enabled, you 
would again fee the worſhip of the antient Magi pre- 
dominant. Look back to thofe remote ages, and 
you will find it all magiſm ; nothing of the mahome- 
tan ſect, which thouſands of years afterwards was 
dot ſo much as dreamed of. But, ſaid ſhe, though 
my religion were of a more modern date than yours, 
it is at leaſt of a purer kind, fince we worſhip God a- 
lone; whereas you likewiſe worſhip the ſun, the ſtars, 
fire, and even the elements. I find, ſiſter, the Muſ - 
ſulmans have taught you to aſperſe our holy religi- 
on; we neither worſhip the ſtars nor the elements; 
neither did our forefathers ever worſhip them ; nor 
did they ever erect temples to them, or offer ſacri- 
ices to them ; they only paid them an inferior fort of 
religious worſhip due to the works of the Creator, 
and the manifeſtations of the deity. But, ſiſter, 1 
beſcech you, in the _ who enlightens us» 
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accept of this ſacred book ; it is the book of our le- ol 
giſlator Zoroaſter: read it without prejudice : admit ſecr 
into your heart the rays of light which will ſhine up- wor 
on you in the reading of it: call to mind your ſore- imp 
fathers, who ſo long honoured the ſun in the holy ing. 
city of Balk : laſtly, bear me in mind, me, who ex- cloc 
pect neither repoſe, happineſs, nor life, but from vey 
your change. Here, in the utmoſt diſorder, I quit. into 
ted her; and left her by berſelf, to decide the moſt whi 
important affair. J could have in life. ver) 

I returned again two days afterwards ; I ſpoke not put 

one word to her; I ſilently waited the ſentence ei. {per 
ther of life or death. You are beloved, brother, opp 

ſays ſhe, and by a Guebre : I have had a terrible con- aſa 
fit! but Gods! what difficulties does love remove in . 

| how eaſy am I now ! how relieved ! I now fear no- laſt 
thing but to love you too much; I can put no bounds into 

to my love ; but it is a lawful exceſs. Ah, how well not 
does this ſuit the ſituation of my heart! But you (© Out 
who have found a way to break the chains which my | whe 
nind had forged to itfelf; when will you break thoſe hind 

that tie up my hands? From this moment Iam I tha! 
| yours; let me ſee by your readineſs in accepting me, I fore 
| how much you value the preſent I make you. Bro- whe 
ther, I belicve I ſhall die in your arms the firſt mo- lab 
ment [have you in mine, 1 were impoſſible fully to her, 
» exprels the joy I felt at theſe kind words: I did be- reſt 
lieve, and actually ſaw myſelf in an inſtant the hap- 4. 
pieſt of all men: I ſaw upon the verge of accompliſh- eſc⸗ 
ment, all the wiſhes I had been forming for ſive- and. cc 
twenty years; I ſaw vaniſh away all the uneaſineſſes I till 
which had rendered life ſo painful to me: but at- ſom 
ter 1 had a little dwelt upon theſe pleaſing ideas, | {cr 


found I was not ſo near my happineſs as I at firſt hol 
fancied; even though I had ſurmounted the greatelt ſou! 
obltacle of all. The vigilance of her keepers was ban 
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to be ſurprized; I durſt not truſt any body with the 
ſecret of my life. She and I were to do the whole 
work: if I miſcarried, I ran the hazard of being 
impalled; but I thought impalling a trifle to miſcarry- 
ing. We agreed that ſhe ſhould ſend to me for a 
clock her father had left her, into which Þ was to con- 
vey a file to cut the bars of the window that looked 
into the ſtreet, as hkewiſe a rope-ladder; after 
which I was to forbear viſiting her, but ſhould go e- 
very night under her window, to wait till ſhe could 
put her deſign in execution. Fifteen whole nights I 
ſpent without ſeeing any ſoul, becauſe no favourable 
opportunity had offered itſelf. The ſixteenth I heard 
a ſaw at work: now and then the ſound ceaſed, and 
in thoſe intervals my fears were inexpreſſible. At 
laſt I ſaw her faſten the rope, by which ſhe ſlid down 
into my arms: I was ſo tranſported, that I thought 
not of danger; I remained a conſiderable time with- 
out ſtirring from the place : I led her out ob the city, 
where I had a horſe ready for her: I placed her be- 
hind me, and made my belt of my way out of a place 
that might have been ſo fatal to us. We arrived be- 
fore day at a houſe of a Guebre, in a deſart place, 
where he lived by himſelf in a-frogal manner, by the 
labour of his hands: we did not think fit to tarry 
here, and: by his advice we entered into a thick fo- 
reſt, where we took up our quarters in the hollow of 
an old oak tree, till ſuch time as the noiſe of our 
eſcape was at an end. We lived unſeen in this by - place, 
inceſſantly repeating our vows of love to each other, 
till we could find an opportunity to be married by 
ſome Guebre. prieſt, according to the ceremonies pre- 
ſcribed by our holy books. Siſter, ſaid I to her, how 
holy is this union of ours! Nature has joined our 
fouls; and our holy law wilt ſoon do as much by our 
hands, At length came @ prieſt to put an end to our 
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amorous impatience : he performed, in the houſe of 
a peaſant, all the ceremonies of marriage: he gave 
us his benediction, and a thouſand times wiſhed us 
the ſame vigour as Guſtaſpes, and the holineſs of Ho- 
hooraſpes. We ſoon afterward left Perſia for our 
own ſecurity, and retired into Georgia, There we 
lived a year, every day more and more delighted 
with each other, But, my purſe beginning to fail 
me, and being more apprehenſive of want for my ſi- 
ſter's ſake, than my own, I quitted her, to go and 
look out for ſome relief of our relations. Never was 
ſo tender a parting : but my journey was not only 
| fruitleſs but fatal: for, finding on the one hand, our 
whole eſtate confiſcated, and, on the other, my rela- 
tions in a manner unable to relieve me, I obtained 
no more money than to defray the charges of my re- 
turn, But how ſhall I deſcribe the affliction I was 
in, not to find my ſiſter! Some days before my 
arrival, the Tartars had made an incurſion into the 
town where ſhe was, and finding her- beautiful, car- 
ried her off, and ſold her to ſome Jews that were go- 
ing into Turkey; they left behind them only one 
little girl, whom ſhe was brought to bed of ſome 
months before. I followed theſe Jews, and over- 
took them three leagues from the place: my prayers, 
my tears were ineffectual: they aſked me thirty To- 
mans for her ranſom, and reſolved not to abate the 
leaſt of their demand, After I had applied myſelf to 
every body, and implored the protection both of 
Turkiſh and Chriſtian prieſts, I addreſſed myſelf to 
an Armenian merchant : to him I ſold my daughter 2 
and myſelf too, for thirty-five Tomans: I went to 


the Jews, and gave them thirty Tomans, and the 0- we. 
| 3 ether 
ther five I carried to my filter, whom I had not yet = 
ſeen, You are now at liberty, ſiſter, ſays I to her, " 2 


and 1 may embrace you; ſec here 1 have brought you 


— 
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fre Tomans : I am ſorry the purchaſe of we could 
fetch no more money, How! have you fold your- 
ſelf? Yes, ſays I to her. Unhappy man, what haſt 
thou done ! was 1 not miſerable enough before, but 
you mult ſtill labour to make me more ſo? Your li- 
berty was my confolation, and your ſlavery will now 
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bring me to the grave. Ah, brother, how croel is 
your love! But where is my daughter, that 1 ſce 
her not? I have fold her too, ſays I. We both 
diſſolved into tears, and had not power to ſpeak. Af- 
ter this I went to wait upon my maſter, and my ſiſter 
was there almoſt as foon as I. She fell on her knees. 
come to aſk of you ſla very, as others do liberty, ſaid 
he : take me, Iſhall fetch you more money than my 
huſband did. Vpon which followed ſuch a conflict 
as forced tears even from my maſter, Alas, poor 
man, ſaid ſhe, did thou think I could accept of my 
liberty at the expence of thine? Sir, behold here 
two wretches that mult die if you part us: Iam 
your ſlave, I make myſelf over to you as your pro- 
perty ; pay me; perhaps the money, together with 
my ſervices, may one day obtain from you what 1 
dare not preſume to alk of you; it is your intereſt 
not to part us, and depend upon it, that his life is at 
my diſpoſal. The Armenian was a good-natured; 
man, and was moved at our misfortunes. Serve me 
both of you with fidelity and zeal, ſaid he, and in a 
year you ſhall have your liberty: I ſge you both de- 
ſerve a better fate: if when you are free, you are as. 
happy as you deſerve to be; if fortune ſhould ſmile. 
on you, I am certain you will make me amends for 
the loſs 1 ſhall ſuſtain, We both embraced. his knees, 
and followed him in his voyage. We aſſiſted each 
ether in the labours of ſervitude, and L was always 


overjoyed to oy the taſks that were allotted to 
my liſter. 


— _— — La ans 
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At length the year was up: our maſter was as good 
as his word, and ſet us at liberty, We returned to 
Tefflis, where J found an old friend of my father's, 
who practiſed phyfic in that place. He lent me ſome 
money, which ! laid out in merchandiſe, and fell in. 
to a way of trade. Some affairs afterwards called me 
hither to Smyrna, where | ſettled, and have lived 
ſix years, enjoying the moſt agreeable and charming 
ſociety in the world : love and union reign in my 
family, and I would not change my condition to be 
the greateſt king in the univerſe. I was ſo happy as 
to meet once more with that Armenian merchant to 
whom I owe my all, and have done him very ſignal 
ſervices. 


Smyrna, the 217th of the Moon. 
 Gemmadi 1ſt, 1714. 


LETTER. 


RutDi 70 UsBEk. 


WENT the other day to dine with a man of the 


| long robe, who had often invited me, After we 

had talked over a great many things, ſays I to him; 
Your trade ſeems to me to be a very flavifh one, Sir. 
Not ſo laviſh as you think it, anſwercd he: as we 
manage it, it is only an amuſement, How do you 
mean? Is not your head always filled with other 
mens buſineſs? Are you not continually taken up 
with things that do not in the leaſt concern ye? 
_ things that caufe no concern in us, you mean, cried 
he: and this is the reaſon why it is not ſo fatiguing 
a trade as you thought it was. Finding him take 
the thing in ſo eafy a manner, I proceeded : Sir, 
{ys I ta him, I have not yet ſeen your ſtudy : I do 


of 
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not know how you ſhould, ſays he, for I have never 
a one, To raiſe money to buy this office, I ſold my 
library; and the bookſeller, who had it, left me no- 
thing but my book of accompts: nor am I at all ſor- 
ry I parted with the others: we judges puff not our- 
ſelves up with vain knowlege : what have we to do 
with ſo many volumes of the law? almoſt all caſes are 
hypothetical, and out of the general rule, But, Sir, 
ſays I to him, is not that occaſioned by your turning 
them out of the general rule? for, in ſhort, why 
are there ſuch things as laws in any nation, if they 
are not applied; and how can they be applied, if 
they are not known? Were you but acquainted 
with the courts of judicature, replies the magiſtrate, 
you would not talk as you do: we have our living 
books, the counſellors : they work for us, and take 
upon themſelves to inftrut us. And do not they 
likewiſe take upon themſelves to deceive yon too, 
replied I? you would do well to guard againſt their 
ambuſcades; they have arms with which they attack 
your equity, and it is fit you ſhould have ſome to de- 
fend it: you ought not to go into the thick of a battle 
open-breaſted, among men that are armed up to the 
chin. | 


Paris, the 1ſt of the Moon 
Chahban, 1714. 


LETT ER--Lxvir 
UsBEK fe RHED1, at Venice. 


FXYOULDST chou ever have imagined, I ſhould 
grow a better metaphyſician than I uſed to be? 
yet ſo it has happened, and thou wilt be convinced 
of it, when thou haſt undergone this inundation of my 
philoſophy. | 
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The viſeſt philoſophers, that have meditated upon 
the nature of God, have concluded him to be a being 
infinitely perfect; but they have abuſed this notion of 
him moſt wretchedly ; they have muſtered up all the 
various perfections that man is capable of poſſeſſing or 
imagining, and loaded the idea of the deity with them 


all: without conſidering that theſe attributes are even 


contrary, and cannot ſubſiſt in the ſame perſon with · 


out deſtroying one another. 


The poets of the weſt ſay, that an antient painter 
intending to draw the goddefs of beauty, got toge- 
ther all the fineſt Grecian women, and took from 
each her particular charm, of which he compoſed a 
picture that reſembled the moſt lovely of all the god- 
deſſes. If a man from hence ſhould conclude that ſhe 
muſt therefore be fair and brown, her- eyes grey and 
black, and that ſhe was both eaſy and untractable; 
he would be thought very ridiculous. 

God often wants a perfection, that would cauſe in 
him a greater imperfection : but he is never limited 
by any but himſelf; he is his own neceſſity : thus 


though God is all-powerful, yet he cannot violate his 


promiſes, nor deceive mankind. Very often too this 


. Inability does not lie in him, but in relative things, 
and that is the reaſon he cannot change their eſ- 


fences. 

So that there is no need to wonder ſome of our 
doctors ſhould have preſumed to deny the infinite pre- 
ſcience of God, upon this foundation, that it was in- 
compatible with his juſtice. 

As daring as this notion may ſeem, metaphyſics 
favour it wonderfully. According to the principles 
of that, it is impoſſible for God to foreſee ſuch things 
as depend uyon the determination of fiee agents; 
becauſe that which never happened, does not exiſt, 
and conſequently cannot be known: for nothing, 
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having no properties, cannot be perceived: God 
cannot read in a will which is not in being, nor ſee 
in the ſoul a thing which does not exiſt in her: for, 
till ſhe has taken her determination, the action which 
he is determined upon is not in her. 1 

The foul is the author of her own n : 
but there are ſome occaſions in which ſhe is ſo irreſo- 
Jute, that ſhe knows not which way to determine, 
Sometimes ſhe does it, merely to make ufe of her li- 
berty ; ſo that God cannot ſee this determination 
before-hand, neither in the action of the ſoul, nor is 
the action of the objects upon her. 

How ſhould God foreſce things that Pe yon 
the determination of free agents? He could foreſee 
them but two ways: by conjuncture; which in the ve- 
ry terms is a contradiction to infinite preſcience: or 
elſe he muſt foreſee them as neceſſary eſſects infallibly 
attending a certain cauſe which muſt infallibly pro- 
duce them, which is yet more contradictory : for the 
ſoul mult be free by the very ſuppoſition; and yet in 
the fact ſhe would be no more ſo, than one billiard 


ball is free to lie ſtill when ſtruck by another. 


Yet do not imagine I would ſet bounds to the know- 
lege of God, As he makes his creatures act juſt ac- 
cording to his own will, he knows every thing that 
he thinks fit to know; but though it is in his power 
to ſee every thing, yet he does not always make uſe 
of that power: he generally leaves the creature at 
liberty to act or not to act, that it may have room to 
be guilty or innocent. It is in this view that he re- 
nounces his right of acting upon her, and directing 
her reſolution: but when he is minded to know any 
thing, he always does know it; becauſe he need on- 
ly will that it ſhall happen as he ſees it, and direct 
the reſolution of his creature according to his will. 
Thus he fetches the things which ſhall happen 
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from among thoſe which are merely poſſible, by 6x. | 


ing by his decrees the future determinations of the 
minds of his creatures, and depriving them of the 
power he hath beſtowed ow them of _ or not 
acting. 
If we may preſume to make uſe of a compariſon i in 
a thing which is above all compariſons; a monarch 
does not know what his ambaſſador will do in an af- 
fair of importance: if he thinks fit to know it, he need 
only give him directions to behave ſo or ſo; and he 
may be aſſured the thing will happen nn, to his 
direction. | 
The Alcoran and the books of the Jews conſtantly 
riſe up againſt the doctrine of abſolute preſcience: in 
them, God every where ſeems ignorant of the future 
determinations of the mind of man; arid this ſeems 
to be the firſt truth that Moſes taught to the world. 
God places Adam in the terreſtrial paradiſe, upon 

this condition that he ſhall not eat of a certain fruit; 
an abſurd precept from a being that knew the future 
determination of the ſoul : for, in ſhort, could ſuch a 
being promife his favours upon conditions, without 
indeed bantering the creature to whom the promiſe is 
made? It is juſt as if a man that was ſure of the 

taking of Bagdad, ſhould tell another; I will give 

you a thouſand crowns if Bagdad is not taken; would 
it not be a poor ſcurvy jeſt? 


Paris, the laſt of the Mcon | 
Chahban, 1714. 
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LET'TE R LA. 


ZEL1S fo USBERK, at Paris. 


0 L1MAN, whom thou loveſt, is drove perfectly 
8 to deſpair, by an affront which has been lately 
put upon him. A young deſperate blockhead, nam- 
ed Suphis, for three years together ſought his daugh- 
ter in marriage: he ſeemed pleaſed with her perſon, 


by the account and deſcription he had of it from wo- 


men that had ſeen her in her infancy; the portion 
was agreed upon, and every thing went on without ob- 
ſtruction. Yeſterday, after the firſt ceremonies, the young 
maid iſſued for thon horſe-back, attended by her eunuch, 
and covered from head to foot, according to cuſtom: 
but when ſhe came to her intended huſband's houſe, 
he ſhut the door upon her, and ſwore he would not 
take her without they enlarged her fortune, The re · 
lations flocked in to make up the matter; and, after 
much perſuaſion, prevailed upon Soliman to make his 


ſon in-law a ſmall preſent. At length the ceremonies 


being all compleated, they brought the young woman 


to the bed, not without great ſtruggling : but an hour 


afterwards, the madman got up in a violent fury, cut 
her over the face in ſeveral places, ſwearing ſhe was 
no maid, and ſent her back to her father, It is im- 
poſſible to be more confounded than he is with this 
injury: many afirm the poor girl is innocent. Fa- 


thers are very unhappy in being liable to ſuch affronts: 


if my child ſhould meet with ſuch treatment, I believe 
I ſhould die with grief. | 


From the ſeraglio of Fatme, gth of | 
the Moon Gemmadi 2ſt, 1714. 
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LETT ER XL 
UsBExK fa ZELi1sS. 


PIT Soliman, and ſo much the more, as his miſ. 
fortune is without remedy, and his ſon-in-law 


has only made uſe of the privilege allowed him by 


the law. 1 own I think the law very ſevere in thus 
expoling the honour of a family to the caprice of a 
madman : it is a jeſt to ſay there are certain rules to 
come at the knowlege of the truth; that is an old er- 


ror which we are now cured of, and our phyſicians 


give unanſwerable reaſons for the uncertainty of thoſe 
proofs. The very Chirſtians look upon them to be 
chimerical, though they are plainly eſtabliſhed in their 


ſacred books, and their antient legiſlator made the in- 


nocenee or condemnation of all women to depend up» 


on it, 
I bear with E the care thou takeſt of the e · 


ducation of thine : God grant that her huſband may 
find her as pure and as beautiful as Fatima: that ſhe 
may have ten eunuchs to watch her: that ſhe may be 
the honour and ornament of the ſeraglio, for which 
ſhe is decreed : that ſhe may always have gilded ciel- 
ings over her head, and rich tapeſtry under her feet: 
and to complete my wiſhes, may my eyes behold het 
in all glory : 


Parts, the 5th of the Moon 
Chalval, 1714. 
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LETTER LD. 


| Rica to Usner, at *** 


WAS the other day in company, where there was 
a man hugely pleaſed with himſelf. In a quarter of 


n hour he had decided three queſtions in morality ; 


four problems in hiſtory; and five points in natural 

philoſophy : I never came near ſo univerſal a decider : 

his mind was never ſuſpended by the leaſt doubt. We 

kft the ſciences , we talked of the news of the times; 

he decided the news of the times. I had a mind to 

catch him, and I ſaid to myſelf I will get into my 

ſtrongeſt intrenchment; I will take ſhelter in my own 
country, 1 talked about Perſia : but I had. ſcarce 

oke four words but he contradicted me twice, upon 

the authority of Tavernier and Chardin. Good God, 

quoth 1 to myſelf, what a ſtrange fellow is this! He 

vill be better acquainted with the ſtreets of Iſpaban 
than I am, preſently! However I ſoon came to my 

reſolution : 1 held my peace, I let him alone, and he 

decides on to this day. 


Paris, 8th of the Moon, 
Zilcade, 1715. 


LETTER ILXXI. 
Rica fo #* * 


. populace is an animal which ſees and hears, 

but never thinks. It is always either in a le- 
thargy or in a fury; and is continually going and com- 
ing from one of theſe conditions to the other, with- 
out ever knowing from whence it ſet out. 


next reſource will be to order the engraver to break 


© ſpeak good French; nay, he murders it to that de- 
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I have heard talk in France of a certain govemot ſo egre. 
of Normandy, who being deſirous to make himſcl drolls 3 
conſiderable at court, would ever and anon tir up at places | 
inſurrection himſelf, and then as | uddenly quell it a. U. 


gain. lea 


He afterwards owned that the biggeſt inſurrediot ple are 
never coſt him, at moſt, above half a Toman, Hi and = 
way was to get to ſome tavern a parcel of ſcoundre| pellati 
raſcally fellows to open the cry to the reſt of the Lens. 
town, and ſo on to the whole province, n 

This brings to my mind a letter which in the late erg 


troubles of Paris, one of the generals of that city being 
wrote to a friend of his. ata 

Three days ago I ordered the troops of the city mw 5 
to make a ſally, but they were repulſed with loſs W p.:. 


However, I am very confident 1 ſhall eaſily repair 
* this ſmall misfortune; I have got halfa dozen ſongs 
* and ballads ready to be publiſhed, which I do not 
in the leaſt doubt will reſtore things to an zquili- 
* brium, I have made choice of ſome very clear 
voices, which proceeding from the cavity of certain 
very ſtrong lungs, will ſtrangely move the populace; 
* they are ſer to a tune which has hitherto had a mer- 
vellous effect. 

* If this will not do, it has been reſolved in coun- 
© cil, that a print ſhall be publiſhed, repreſenting a 
* gallows, and Mazarin hanging at it: and if the con- 
jecture of affairs ſhould ever ſo little require it, our 


him on the wheel. 
* It is very providential for us, that he does not 


« pree, his affairs muſt needs decline. We do not 
«* omit to make the people take notice, what a ridi. 
© culous pronounciation he has. Some days ago we 
* animadryerted upon a grammatical blunder of his, 


* 
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ſo egregious, that it afforded matter for ſeveral 
dolls and interludes, in all the croſs-ways and chief 
places of concourſe throughout the city and coun- 
try. 

i leave you to judge after this, whether the peo- 
ple are in the wrong to be ſo inveterate againſt him, 
and to turn the name of Mazarin into a common ap- 
pellative for all ſuch beaſts as carry or draw bur- 
dens. | | 
our muſic has ſo enraged him upon the topic of 
original ſin, that to avoid the mortification of 
ſeeing his adherents reduced to half their number, 


he has been forced to diſmiſs all his pages. 1 


am, etc. 


Paris, the 9th of the Moon 
Zilcade, 1715. 


LETTER ILXXII. 
UsBek fo * * ® 
HAT can be the motive of theſe exorbitant 


grants made by princes to their courtiers ; do 
hey think to make them the more devoted to their 


ſervice, and attach them the more firmly to their 
perſons ? 


can be: and, beſides, if they gain ſome of their ſub- 


They are already theirs as much as they 


jets by purchaſing them, they mult for the ſame 
ron loſe a great many others by impoveriſhing 
them. 

When I reflect on the condition of princes, always 
deſet with greedy and inſatiable men, I cannot but 
pity them; and I pity them yet more, when they 
have not the courage to refuſe ſuch beggars, as are 
never to be gratiſied but at the expence of thoſe who 
beg nothing. 


children, ſhall daily retrench a fifth part of tl 
© bread he gives them: enjoiniog, however, cad 
father of a family to proportion this diminution, i 
as exact and equal a manner as poſſible. 
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I never hear of their liberalities, the favours 2 
penſions which they are fo profuſe of, but I give ny 
ſelf up to a thouſand reflections; and croud of id 
pour in upon my mind, and 1 fancy I hear the folly 
ing proclamation publiſhed. 

© The indefatigable courage, and unwearied j 
* ſeverance of ſome of our richeſt ſubjects in aſki 
« penſions of us, having incefſantly exerciſed our ro 
* al munificence, we have at laſt yielded to the inn 
* merable multitude of petitions which they have pre 
© ſented to us, and which have hitherto been 
« greateſt ſolicitude of the throne. They have { 
© forth to us, that ſince our acceſſion to. the eo 
* they never once failed to appear at our levee, th 
ve have always ſeen them on our way wherever 
« went, immoveable as ſo many land- marks, an 
© that they have clambered over the talleſt ſhoulde 
to look at our ſerenity : we have likewiſe receive 
« ſeveral petitions from ſome of the fair ſex, humb 
praying us, to take into our ſerious conſideratio 
© that they are very chary of converſation, and har 
© to be pleaſed: nay, ſome very ſuperannuated one 
© have begged us, ſhaking their heads, to conſid 
© that they were the ornament of the court of tt 
Kings our predeceſſors ; and that if the generals 
© their armies have made the ſtate formidable by the 
© martial exploits, themſelves have rendered the co 
no leſs renowned by their intrigues, For theſe re: 
* ſons, being willing to treat the petitioners gra 
© oufly, and to grant all their requeſts, we have 0 
« dered as follows: 

© That every huſbandman or farmer, having fi 
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We expreſly forbid all ſuch as apply themſelves 
to the culture of their eſtates themſelves, or who 
let them out upon leaſe, to beſtow thereupon any 
« repairs whatſoever. 

« We forbid from this time forwards, all perſons of 

4 ungenteel and mechanic employments, who have 
1 never been at the leyec of our majeſty, to buy a 
1 ſuit of clothes for themſelves, their wives, or chil- 
« dren, oftner than once in four years; ſtrictly charg- 
ing them, likewiſe, to forbear thoſe little banquet- 
tings and merry-makings, they have been accuſtomed 
to in their own families, or with their fricads, on 
the chief feſtivals of the year. 

* And for as much as we have received informati- 
© on, that moſt of the burghers of our principal 
« towns are entirely taken up with providing ſettle- 
* ments for their daughters, which ſaid daughters 
© have no otherwiſe recommended themſelves in our 

© ſtate, but by a melancholy, troubleſome, and un- 
© caly modeſty; we ordain that the fathers do for- 
bear marrying their ſaid daughters, till, having at- 
* tained the age limited by the ordinance, they con- 
4 ſtrain and compel their ſaid fathers to mary them 
off. We forbid all our magiſtrates to take care of, 
| or provide for, the education of their ſons, Given 
y th at — the 


Paris, the x 1th of the Moon 
Zilcade, 1715. 
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L ETF EN LXXIII. 


Us BER, fo . 


k M AN of wit is generally very difficult in the 
matter of ſociety : he chuſes but few perſons 
to converſe with ; he is tired with that great number 


of people whom he is pleaſed to call bad company; ſi 


it is impoſhble for him not to ſhew his diſtaſte a little; 
and this makes them all his enemies, every mother 
child of them. 

Sure of pleaſing whenever he has a mind to it, he 


very often neglects the doing it at all. He is inclined 


to criticiſm and cenſure, becauſe he ſees more things 
than another, and has a quicker and truer ſenſe of 
them. 

He almoſt always ruins his feb: becauſe his 
wit furniſhes him with more ways of doing it. 

He miſcarries in his undertakings, becauſe he ha- 
zards a great deal: his view, always extenſive, takes 
in objects which are at too great a diſtance, not to 
mention that in the birth of a project, he is not ſo in- 
tent on the difficulties which ariſe from the thing, as 
on the remedies proceeding from himſelf, and which 
he fetches from his own breaſt alone. 

He overlooks little things, on which, however, de- 
pends the ſucceſs of almoſt all great affairs. 

On the contrary, a man of ſlow parts lets nothing 
eſcape him, that he can any how turn to his advan- 


tage; he is very ſenſible he cannot afford to loſe any 


thing by negligence. 


The man of ſlow parts, moſt commonly, runs a. 


way with the gencral approbation. To him people 


love to be giving, and arc overjoyed to take from the 


other. Whilſt envy vents itſelf on the one, and no- 
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thing ſhall be pardoned him; the other's defects, be 


they ever ſo many or great, ſhall be all ſupplied by | 
frour ; vanity declares herſelf on his ſide. 


But if men of wit have ſo many diſadyantages, 
what ſhall we ſay of the hard condition of the virtu- 
of, ? | 
Inever think of thalh a men, but I call to 
mind a letter from one of them, to a friend of his, 


in the following terms. 


S.I R, 

] am one of theſe who are every night taken up 
with viewing, through a thirty foot teleſcope, thoſe 
' vaſt bodies which roll over our heads; and when 1 
have a mind to recreate myſelf, I take my little 
' microſcopes, and obleme a cheeſc-mite or a hand- 
worm. 

I am not rick. and 1 but one aber in 
vhich I dare not ſo much as make a fire, becauſe 1 
keep my thermometer there, and the external heat 
' would make the glaſs riſe, Laſt winter I had like 
„to have been ſtarved to death with cold; and 
though my thermometer, which was at the loweſt 
degree, gave me warning that my hands would be 
frozen quite up, I did not mind it, but went on in 
' my old track, and had the conſolation of being ex- 
' atly apprized of the, moſt inſenſible alterations of 
the weather all laſt year. | 

] am not very communicative, and of all the peo. 
' ple whom I ſee, I do not know a ſingle perſon; 
but there is a man at Stockholm, another at Leip- 


F* lick, and another at London, whom J never ſaw, 


and moſt certainly never will, with whom 1 keep 
ſo exact a correſpondence, that I hardly miſs a poſt 
* without writing to them, | 

G 
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But though I am acquainted with no body in m 
© neighbourhood, I am in ſo bad a repute that! 
* ſhall be at length forced to quit it. Five years apy, 
I was rudely inſulted by one of my female neigh. 
« bours, for having made a diſſection of a dog ſhe ſaid 
« belonged to her: a butcher's wife that was by took 
her part, and whilſt the latter loaded me with foul 
language, the other flung ſtones at me, conjoint- 
« ly with doctor * * who was with me, and why 
received a terrible blow on the frontal and occipital 
bone, whereby the ſeat of his reaſon was very much 
© ſhakes. Th 

« Ever ſince that time, when any dog happens to 
run aſtray at the ſtreet's end, it is preſently con- 
« cluded that he is fallen into my hands. A wealth) 
« burgher's wife having loſt a puppy, which ſhe faid 
© ſhe loved more than her children, came the other 
day, and fell into fits in my chamber about her four 
* fooied favourite, and not finding him, ſhe got 
« warrant, and had me before a magiſtrate, I be 
« lieve 1 ſhall never be delivered from the malice o 
«* thoſe vexatious women, who with their yelping 
voices are inceſſantly deafening my ears, with the 
funeral oration of all the automatons, which hayt 
died for theſe ten years paſt. I am, etc. 


Formerly the virtuoſi were all accuſed of magic 
nor do I wonder at it; every one ſaid to himſelf: | 
have carried the talents of nature as far as they cat 
go; and yet a certain virtuoſo has the advantage 
me, he muſt certainly deal with the devil. 

Such ſort of accuſations being now exploded, ano- 
ther turn has been taken, and a virtuoſo can hard 
eſcape the charge of irreligion or hereſy : the peoples 
abſolving him ſignifies nothing, the wound is made, 
it will never be thoroughly cloſed up; it is always 1 
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i fore place to him; an adverſary ſhall come thirty 
a 1 years afterwards, and ſay modeſtly to him; God for- 
180, %% bid 1 ſhould ſay that what you was ackuleed of was 
g- we; but you was obliged to defend yourſelf : and 
fad thus they turn againſt him his very juſtification, If 
ook he writes a hiſtory, and does it with any degree of 
foul freedom and impartiality, he brings a thouſand per- 
int-MY ſecutions upon bimſelf z the magiſtrate ſhall be ſtir- 
who red up againſt him, about a thing done a thouſand 
pital years ago; and his pen ſhall be confined, if it is not 
nuch venal. 

More happy, however, than thoſe baſe wretches, 
who proſtitute their conſcience for a poor penſion ; 
con. who are not paid above a half-penny a piece for all 
althy their impoſtures, take them one with another; who 
e laid overturn the conſtitution of empires, diminiſh the 
othetſ rights of one potentate, augment thoſe of another, 
four give to princes, take from the people, revive anti- 
got al quated pretenſions, ſoothe the paſſions which are in 
de vogue, and the vices which are on the throne, im- 
ice ol poſing on poſterity ſo much the more villanouſly, as 
elping©W it has fewer means of invalidating their evidence. 
th the But what ſhall I ſay of this age, when I ſee a learn- 
1 have ed and ingenious man at the mercy of a bookſeller ? 

when I behold a man that deſerves to have ſtatues e- 
reted to him, neceſſitated to devote his lucubrations, 

magic; and mortgage his brains, to raiſe the fortune of a 
f: fharping tradeſman ? His works might have been uſe- 
ey Cal ful to poſterity ; but they are precipitated through a- 
tage ai varice, and the end entirely ſubjected to the means, 

But it is not enough for an author to have ſuffered 
all theſe affronts, it is not enough for him to have 


ns to 


, ano- 

hardly 
peoples 
ö made, 


work, at length it fees the light, this work which has 
colt him ſo much pains; it draws quarrels upon him 
from every quarter; and how can he avoid them? 
G 2 


deen in a continual uneaſineſs about the ſuccels of his 
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He held an opinion, he ſupported this opinion by his 
writings, he did not know that a man two hundred 
leagues off had ſaid the contrary ; and yet here is 
a war declared ! | 

However, he may hope to obtain ſome conſidera. 
tion, you will ſay, No; at moſt he is only eſteem. 
ed by ſuch as have bent their ſtudies to the ſame ſort 
of ſcience as he has done. A philoſopher has a ſore. 
reign contempt for a man, whoſe head is loaded with 

hiſtorical facts: and he, in his turn, is looked upon 
as an enthuſiaſt by one who has a good memory, 

As for thoſe who make profeſſion of an arrogant 
and ſupercilious ignorance, they would have all man- 
kind buried in the ſame oblivion wherein they vill be 
buried themſelves. 

A man to whom a talent is wanting, makes himſc| 
amends by deſpiſing it: he removes that obſtacle 
which was between merit and him, and thereby finds 
himſelf on a level with the man whoſe pen he dreads, 
To conclude the caſe of the ſcholar : to an uncer- 
tain and equivocal reputation, muſt be added, priva- 
tion of pleaſure, and loſs of health. 


Paris, 1oth of the Noon, 
Zilcade, 1715. 


E 
Rica, e . 


HAVE heard much talk of a kind of court of jud: 

_ cature, called the FRENCH ACADEMY : there is 
certainly no tribunal upon the face of the earth ſo lit: 
tle reſpeRed as this is; for the judges no foone! 
make a decree, but the people reverſe it, and impok 
lavs even on them, which they are obliged to obey: 
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It is not long ſince, in order to fix their authority, 
they put out a code of their deciſions : this child of 
many fathers was in a manner old as ſo6n as born; 
and though he was legitimate, yet a baſtard, that 
popt into the world before him, had like to have 
ſtifled him in the birth. T7 

Theſe judges have nothing in the world to do Ko 
to prate inceſſantly. Panegyric enters inſenſibly into 
all their bables; and as ſoon as ever they initiate a 
member into hs myſteries, the dæmon of flattery 
takes poſſeſſion of him, and never after leaves him till 
he leaves the world. 

It is a body with forty heads, all crammed with 
tropes, metaphors, and antitheſes; their mouths. no 
ſooner open, but out flies an 1 their cats 
expect always to be entertained with cadence and har- 
mony. As for eyes, they are out of the queſtion; 
their buſineſs is talkiog, not ſeeing. This body can- 
pot yet ſtand well on its legs; for time, its mortal e- 
nemy, makes it totter every moment, and pulls down 
whatever it built up, Its hands were formerly ſaid 
to be ſomewhat griping : I ſhall ſay nothing to this 
point, Teaving it to be ſettled by thoſe who know more 
of the matter than I do, 

Theſe are chimeras not to be found in our coun- 
try; the Perſian genius is not turned for ſuch out: of, 
the-way eſtabliſhments : we always follow nature in 


the ſimplicity of our cuſtoms, and hate an affedled ſin- 
gularity of manners. 


Paris, 27th of the Moon 
Zilhage, 2715+ 
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LETTER, LXV, 
Rica to UssExk, at * * 


Sog. days ago a man of my acquaſntance ſays 
to me: I promifed to introduce you into ſome 
good families in Paris; I will now carry you to a great 
lord, that acts up to his 1 the beſt of any man 
in the kingdom. 

What is your meaning by . Sir? Is he more 
polite, more affable than others? Nat ſo, ſays he. 


Oh, 1 underſtand you: he makes every body that 


comes near him know by all his actions the ſuperiori - 
ty he has over them : if this be it, I have no buſineſs 
ro go with you: I already own the bill; he is my 
ſuperior as much as he thinks fit, 

However, go I muſt; and I found a little man fo 
fierce; he took a pinch of ſnuff with ſo much ſtate, 
he blowed his noiſe fo unmercifully, and ſpit with ſo 
much flegm; he made much of his dogs i in a manner 
ſo offenſive to every body, that 1 was never weary of 
admiring at him. Good God! fays I ro myſelf, if 
when J was in the court of Perſia, I acted thus, I ad- 
ed like a very great fool! We mult have been of a 
very ill diſpolzcion, Uſbek, to have offered a hundred 
little inſults to people chat came every day to our 
houſes to ſhe us their good-will ; they knew very 
well we were above them; and though they had not, 
our favours muſt every day bave convinced them of 
it, Having no occaſion to uſe arts to make our- 


elves reſpeed, we did every thing that we thought 


would make us beloved: we were acceſſible to the 


meanelt: in the midſt of thoſe honours, which uſual- 


jy harden the heart of man, they always found ours 
ſenſible to every generous impreſſion; they ſaw no- 
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thing but our ſouls above them; we deſcended to 

their very wants, But when it was neceſſary to ſup- 

port the majeſty of our prince in public ceremonies z 

when occaſion offered to create a reſpect towards our 

nation in ſtrangers; or, laſtly, when in extreme pe- 

rils, we were to enflame the courage of our ſoldiers; 

we roſe a hundred times higher than we before de- 

ſeended; we called back all our fierceneſs into our 
countenances, and were ſometimes thought to have 
aded up to ourſelves. 


Paris, 20th of the Moon 
Saphar, 1715. 


LET TIA IAI. 
UsnEx fe RitzD1, at Venice. 


12 i own to thee, I have not found a- 
mong the Chriſtians that lively perſuaſion of their 
religion, which is obſervable in the Muſſulmans : there 
is a great difference here between profeſſion and be- 
lief, between belief and conviction, between convicti- 
on and practice. Religion is not a cauſe of holinefs 
but of contention, in which every body engages : 
courtiers, ſoldiers, pay, the very women ſtand up a- 
gainſt the clergy, calling upon them to prove what 
they are reſolved not to believe, Not that they have 
taken this their reſolution upon reaſon, or have given 
themſelves the trouble to examine the truth or falſ- 


hood of the religion which they reject: their rebel - 


lious necks have juſt felt the yoke, and they have 
ſhook it off without knowing what it was. Neither 
are they more ſixed in their incredulity than in their 
faith; they liye in a continual flux and reflux, which 
G 4 
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is perpetually driving them from the one to the o. 
ther. One day one of them plainly told me: I be. 
lieve the immortality of the ſoul by fits: my opini. 
ons abſolutely depend upon the | temperature of my 
body; according as I have more or fewer animal ſpi. 
Tits ; as my ſtomach digeſts well or ill; as the air! 
breathe is ſubtle or groſs; as the meats I feed on are 
light or heavy, I am a Spinoſiſt, Socinian, a Catho- 
lic, an Atheiſt, or a Bigot. When the phyſician is 
at my bed-fide, my confeſſor has me at an advantage. 
I take care not to let religion afflit me when I am 
in health; but I allow it to comfort me when I am 
ſick : when I have nothing more to hope for from 
this world, religion ſteps in and wins me with her pro. 
miſes of the next; I am even willing to give myſelf 
over to her then, and to die in hope, 

A long while ago the Chriſtian princes ſet free all 
the ſlaves in their dominions, ſaying, that Chriſtiani- 
ty renders all men equal. It is true, indeed, this ad 
of devotion was of great ſervice to them in their ſe- 
cular concerns, as it humbled the lords by withdraw- 
ing the common people from their obedience : after- 
wards they made conqueſts in countries, where they 
found it convenient to have ſlaves; then they allow- 
cd the buying and ſelling of them, forgetting that 
principle of religion which before had touched them 
ſo cloſe. What ſhall we call this? Truth at one 
time, error at another. Why do not we act like 
theſe Chriſtians? We are very ſilly to refuſe fine 
ſettlements, and eaſy conqueſts in happy climates, 
becauſe they have not water pure enough for us to 
waſh in according to the principles of the Holy Al. 
coran. 

I return thanks to God Almighty, who ſent Halt 
his great prophet, that I profeſs a religion which raiſ- 
es its followers above all human views, and which 
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is pure as heaven, from whenee it was brought 


e 0. 
be down. 


25 Paris, 13th of the Moon 

ny Sapbar, 1715. 
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tho. LET TER LXXVIT, 

l 0 UsBEK fe his friend IBBEN, at Smyrna. 

8e. 

an | 3 | i 

1 H E laws are furious in Europe againſt thoſe 
oh that kill themſelyes : they are in a manner put 
ro. 0 death a ſecond time: they are dragged ignomini- 


ſelf ouſly through the ſtreets : they are marked with in- 
famy : their goods are forfeited, 8 

Theſe laws, Ibben, appear to me very unjuſt. 
When I am opprefſed with grief, with miſery, and 
contempt, why ſhould I be hindered from putting an 
* end to my ſufferings, and be inhumanly deprived of 
a remedy which I have in my own hands ? 


vi Why muſt I be forced to labour for a ſociety, 
er a 2 2 
bey which I am willing to throw up my ſhare in? Why 


muſt 1, in my own deſpight, ſtand to a compact made 
b without my knowlege ? Society is founded upon 
at . 

mutual advantage but when it grows burdenſome, 


rr to me, what ſhould keep me from renouncing it ? 
ke Lite was given me 28 a favour ; I may conſequently 
TS: give it back, when it is ro longer ſo, The cauſe 
8 ceaſing, the effect muſt ceaſe of courſe. | 
1 Would the prince have me continue his ſubject, . | 
* when I reap none of the advantages of ſubje dion? 

Can my fellow-citizens deſite ſo unequal a partition, 
ali as convenience to them, and deſpair to me? Will 
1 God, quite different from all other benefators, ob- 
ch blige me to receive mercies that make me wretched ? 
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I am bound to obey the laws, when ! live under 
the laws: but when I am dead, what power have they 
over me? Burt, ſay they, you diſturb the order of 
providence. God hath united your ſoul to your body, 
and you part them : you therefore oppoſe his deſigns, 
and rebel againſt his will. 

What does this mean? Do I diſturb the order 
of providence, when I only alter the modifications of 
matter, and make ſquare a bowl which the firſt laws 
of motion, that is to ſay, the laws of creation and 
preſervation, made round? No, doubtleſs : 1 only 
uſe the right which was beſtowed on me; and in this 
ſenſe I may diſturb all the parts of nature, juſt accord- 
ing to my own fancy, without being chargeable with 
rebelling againſt providence. 

When my ſoul is parted from my body, will there 
upon that account be leſs order and ſymmetry in the 
univerſe ? Do you believe the new modification will be 
leſs perfect, or leſs dependent upon the general laws ? 
or that the world will loſe the leaſt particle, or the 
works of God be leſs great, or, to ſpeak more pro- 
perly, leſs immenſe ? 

Do you think my body, when changed into an ear 
of corn, a worm, a piece of turf, will be changed in- 
to a work leſs worthy of nature? Or that my ſoul, 
diſencumbered of all her terreſtrial clogs, will become 
leſs ſublime ? 

All theſe notions, my dear Ibben, have no other 
ſpring but our pride; we do not ſee our own inſigni- 
ficancy ; and, come what will, we are reſolved to be 
ſomething of conſequence in the univerſe, and to 
make a figure in the creation. We fancy that the 
annihilation of a being of our perfection would almoſt 


Tuin all nature: and we da not conceive that one 


man either more or leſs in the world, what do 1 ſay, 
one, all mankind in general, a hundred millions of 
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worlds like ours, are no more than à little minute 
atom, which God perceives only becauſe of the im- 
menſity of his faculties, 


Paris, the 15th of the Moon 
Saphar, 1713. 


LETTER LXNVHE, 
Rica to UsBEK, at * 


SEND thee a copy of a letter wrote by a French- 
man now in Spain, to a friend here; I believe 
thou wilt be glad to ſee it, 


1 Have been now ſix months rambling over Spain 
and Portugal; and 1 have lived among a people that, 
deſpiſing all other nations, do the French alone the 
honour to hate them. 

Gravity is the ſhining part of the charaQeer of both 
theſe nations; it is manifeſted chiefly two ways; by 
peftacles, and by muſtachios. 

The ſpectacles infallibly demonſtrate the wearer to 
be a man conſummate in the ſciences, and buried in 
profound reading, to ſuch a degree as to have weak- 
ened his ſight by it: and every noſe herewith adorn- 
ed, or ſaddled, may ſafely be concluded to be the 
noſe of a deep ſcholar. 

As to the muſtachio, it is venerable in itſelf, inde- 
pendently of any conſequences ; not but that great 
advantages have often been drawn from it, to the 
ſervice of the prince, and the honour of the nation; 
3 particularly by a famous Portugueſe general in the 
Indies T, who being in want of money, cut off one 
of his muſtachios, and ſent it to the inhabitants of 


+ Juan de Caſtro. 
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Goa, deſiring them to lend him twenty thouſand yi. 
ſtoles upon that pledge: they readily accepted the 
ſecurity, and he afterwards, with great honour, re- 
deemed his muſtachio. 

We may eaſily imagine that a people ſo grave and 
flegmatic are not wholly free from vanity: and real. 
ly they have their ſhare. They uſually ground it u- 
pon two points of very conſiderable importance. 
They, that live on the continent of Spain and Por. 
tugal, are hugely lifted up in their hearts, if they 
are what they call old Chriſtians, that is, if they ate 
not deſcendants from thoſe whom the inquiſition in 
theſe latter days has perſuaded to embrace the Chri- 
tian religion. They who live in the Indies are no 
leſs puffed up, when they conſider that they have the 
exalted merit of being, as they ſay they are, men 
with wiuite ſkins. There never was in the ſeraglio of 
the grand ſignior a ſultana ſo vain of her beauty, as 


is the molt wretched old raſcal of the tawny white- 


neſs of his ſkin, when he is in a town of Mexico ſitting 
at his door with his arms a- croſs. A man of his con- 
ſequence, ſo perfect a creature, would not work, for 
all the treaſures in the univerſe, nor, by a vile me- 
chanic induſtry, expoſe the honour and dignity of his 
complexion, 

For you muſt know, that when a man has attained 
a certain merit in Spain; as for inſtance, when he can 


add to the qualifications above-mentioned, that of 


being the proprictor of a long ſword, or has learned 
of his father the art of fetching a curſed hoarſe ſound 
out of an ill-tuned guitarre; he has done working: 
his honour is concerned in the repoſe of his members, 
He, that fits upon his breech ten hours a- day, is jul 
as good a man again as he that is idle but five ; for, 
it ſcems, honour is to be acquired in a chair in this 
country, ] 


jealous. 
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But though theſe invincible enemies to labour have 
the appearance of a philoſophical tranquillity, yet 
there is nothing of it in their hearts; for they are e- 
ternally in love: they are certainly the clevereſt fel - 
lows in the world at dying with paſhon under their 
miſtreſſes window; and a Spaniard, without a cold, 
muſt reſign all his pretenſions to gallantry. 

They are, fir{t and foremoſt, bigots, and ſecondly 
They would not upon any account truſt 
their wives to the attacks of a ſoldier diſabled with 
wounds, or to a magiſtrate decrepit with age; but 
they will lock them up with a fervent novice that 
looks meckly down to earth, or a robuſt Franciſcan 
that lifts up the eggs of his ſanctified eyes to heaven. 

They are thoroughly acquainted with the weak 
ſide of the fair ſex; they will not let ſo much as their 
heel be ſeen, for fear they ſhould be caught by the 
foot ; they know the imagination always goes for- 

wards, and that nothing ſtops it in its way: it arrives 
at its journey's end, and ſomerindes | its arrival is pre- 
pared for before hand. 

It is every where erl. that the torments of 
love are great: they are much greater to the poor 
Spaniards : the women indeed relieve their pains ; 
but they only change one for another, and a long and 
grievous remembrance of an extinguiſhed * al · 
ways ſticks by them. | 

They have ſome pretty pieces of politeneſs, which in 
France would be taken for a banter : for inſtance, 
a captain never canes a common ſoldier till he has aſk» 
ed his leave; and the inquiſition never burns a Jew, 


Without making abundance of excuſes to him. 

The Spaniards, that arc not burnt, are ſo fond of 
the inquiſition, that it would really be a pity to rob 
them of it: I would only have another ſet up, not a- 
gainſt heretics, but herefiarchs, who aſcribe to ſome 
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idle monkiſh practices, the ſame virtues as to the fe. 
ven ſacraments; who adore every thing which they 
thould only revere; and who are ſo woaderow devout, 
that they are hardly Chriſtians, 

You may poſhbly find wit and good ſenſe among 
the Spaniards; but look for none of it in their books: 
{ee but one of their libraries; romances on one fide, 
and ſchool divines on the other: you would ſwear the 
collection had been compoſed and mou Up ſome {e- 
cret enemy to human reaſon. 

The only good F book they have is that which 
| ſhews the ridiculouſneſs of all the reſt. 

They have made vaſt diſcoveries in hs new world, 
and are not yet acquainted with their own continent ; 
they have ports and bridges in their very rivers as yet 
unknown to them; and in their mountains | whole 
nations which they never heard of. 

They brag that the ſun riſes and ſets in their do- 


minions, but they do not tell you that in his eourſe 


he meets with nothing belonging to them, but valt 
wide-extended, waſte lands, and countries uninhabit · 
ed. lam, e. 

I ſhould not be diſpleaſed, Uſbek, to ſee a letter 
written to Madrid by a Spaniard travelling in France: 
I fancy he would take a good hearty revenge for his 


own nation, What a wide field is here for a man of 


a thoughtful flegmatic turn! I imagine he would be- 
gin the deſcription of Paris thus : 
There is a houſe here where they confine mad- 
folks: one would think it ſhould be bigger than all 
the reſt of the city : no, the remedy is very ſcanty, 
_ conſidering the multitude of the diſtempered. I ſup- 
poſe the French, knowing how much they are run 
down by their neighbours, lock up ſome mad-men, 


+ Don Quixot, { Bifcay, etc. 
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to make people believe that thoſe who are abroad are 
not ſo. 

There I leave my Spaniard. Adicu, my dear 
Uſbek. 


Paris, 17th of the Moon 
Saphar, 1715. 


L EB. 1 T 1 R. lan. 


UsBEK 0 RukE oi, at Venice, 


OST of the legiſlators were men of limited ca- 
\ , Pacities, whom chance raiſed to the govern- 
ment of others, and who confulted hardly any thing 
but their prejudices and caprices. 
They ſcem to have been ignorant of the greatneſs 
and dignity of their work: they buſied themſelves in 
making a ſet of boyiſh inſtitutions, wherein it is true 


they adapted themfelves to meaner underſtandings, 


but diſgraced themſelves with men of good ſenſe, 
They plunged themſelves into needleſs circumſtan- 
ces, and ran into particular cafes ; which is the mark 


of a narrow genius, ſeeing things only by parts, and 


not capable of taking a general view of the whole, 

Some affected to make uſe of a language different 
from the vulgar ; the molt abſurd thing in nature, in 
a compoſer of laws: for how ſhould people obey 
what they do not underſtand? 

They often, without any neceſlity, aboliſhed thoſe 
which they found eſtabliſhed to their hands; there- 
by involving the people in the diſorders Wan 
from innovation. 

It is true, there are ſuch travge turns, rather in 
the hearts than the heads of men, that it is ſome- 


—— 
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times neceſſary to alter certain laws. But the caſe 
is rare; and, when it happens, ſhould be touched 
with a tender hand: ſo many ſolemnities ſhould be 
obſerved in doing it, and ſo many precautions uſed, 
that the people may of themſelves conclude the lays 
to be very ſacred, when ſo many formalities are re. 
quiſite to aboliſh them, 

Oftentimes they made them too ſubtle, being led 
rather by logical ideas, than by natural equity. Af- 
terwards they were found too ſevere; and from a 
ſpirit of equity it was thought neceſſary to deviate 
from them; but this remedy was a new evil, Let 
the laws be what they will, they ſhould always be 
adhered to, and looked upon as the public conſcience, 
to which that of private perſons on always to con- 
form. 

It muſt however be confeſſed, that ſome of them 


had a conſide ration which ſhewed much wiſdom; ſuch 


as their giving to parents a very great authormy over 
their children, Nothing is a greater relief to the ma- 
giſtrate ; nothing keeps the public tribunal ſo clear of 
offenders; in a word, nothing better ſecures the peace 
of a ſtate, wherein morals always make better citizens 
than laws. 

This paternal power is of all powers that which is 
leaſt abuſed; it is the moſt ſacred of all magiſtracies; 
it is the only one that does not depend upon com- 
pads ; nay, it was before them. 
| It is obſerved, that in thoſe countries where moſt 
rewards and puniſhments are truſted in the hands of 
parents, the families are beſt governed; the fathers 
are a ſymbol of the Creator of the univerſe, who, 
though he can lead men by his love, yet thinks fit to 
work upon them alſo by the motives of hope and 
fear. 

I cannot conclude this kner, without taking no- 
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tice to thee of the whimſical caſt of mind of the 
French. They are ſaid to have retained an infinite 
zumber of things out of the Roman laws, which are 
at leaſt uſeleſs, if not worſe ; but they did not copy 
after them in paternal authority, which was ſettled by 
the Romans as the firſt lawful magiſtracy. 


Paris, 18th of the Moon 
Saphar, 1715. 


LETT Ek LK. 
The Chief eunuch to Usutx, at Paris. 


TESTERDAY ſome Armenians brought to the 
ſeraglio a young Circaſſian ſlave, which they 
wanted to ſell. I carried her into the private apart- 
ments; I undreſſed her; I viewed her with the eyes 
of a judge, and the more I viewed her, the more 
beauties I found in her. A virgin baſhfulneſs ſeemed 
deſirous to hide them from my fight; 1 perceived 
vith how much reluctance ſhe obeyed; ſhe bluſhed to 
ſee herſelf naked even before me, who, exempt from 
thoſe paſſions that can give an alarm to virtue, am, 
under the empire of that ſex, inanimate, the miniſter 
of modeſty in the freeſt ations, and whoſe chaſte looks 
can inſpire nothing but innocence. | 
As ſoon as I judged her worthy of thee, I humbly 
bent my eyes to earth; I threw over her a robe of 
ſcarlet ; J put a ring of gold upon her finger; I pro- 
trated myſelf before her feet ; I adored her as the 
queen of thy heart; I paid the Armenians ; I buried 
her from all human eyes. Happy Ulbeb, thou art 
the poſſeſſor of more beauties than are to be found in 
dl the palaces of the eaſt. What pleaſure will it be 
to thee at thy return to find theyſelf maſter of the 
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moſt charming women 1n Perſia, and to ſce the Gra. 


ces revive in thy ſeraglio, as 1 as time 9 poſſeſſ- 
on labour to deltroy them 


From the ſeraglio of Viale, 
firſt of the Moon 
Rebiab 1ſt, 1713. 


r 


UsBEK fo RunRDI, at Venice. 


INC E I have been in Europe, my dear Rhedi, l 

have ſeen many a different ſort of government: 

it js not bere as in Aſia, where the rules of policy are 
oy where the ſame, 

I have often ſtudied within myſelf, to find which 
of all theſe governments is moſt conformable to rea · 
ſon; and I imagine that to be the moſt per ſect, which 
attains its end with leaſt difficulty : conſequently that 
which conducts men in a way the molt ſuitable to their 
inclinations, is the molt perfect. | 
If the people are as obedient under a mild, as un. 
der a ſevere government; the former is to be prefer - 

red, becauſe it is moſt conformable to es and that 
ſeverity is a foreign motive. 

Be aſſured, my dear Rhedi, hae] in any ſtate, pu- 
niſhments being more or leſs crucl, do not create 3 
greater obedience to the laws, In a country where 
the puniſhments are moderate, they are as much dread- 
ed, as where they are tyrannical and inhuman. 

Let the government be gentle or ſevere, they al- 
ways puniſh in ſeveral degrees; the greatneſs of the 

penalty is proportioned to the greatneſs of the crime. 
Our imagination moulds itſelf naturally to the man- 
ners of the country where we lire: a week's impri- 


F 
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bument, or a flight fine, makes as great an impreſ. 
fon vpon' the mind of an European, educated under 

i mild government, as the loſs of an arm can intimi- 
late an Aſiatic, They adapt ſuch a degree of a fear 
to ſuch a degree of puniſhment; and every man pro- 
portions it his own way: a Frenchman ſhall be driven 
to deſpair with ſtrange notions of infamy upon being 
condemned to a puniſhment, that would not rob a 
Turk of a quarter of an hour's ſleep. 

Beſides, I have not found that good order, ioftice, 
ud equity, are better obſerved in Turkey, Perſia, or 
the Mogul's country, than in the Republics of Hol- 
land, Venice, and even England : I do nbt believe 
ve commit ſewer crimes, or that the horror of the 
puniſhments an us into greater ſubmiſſion to the 
laws. 

On the contrary, I think there is a conſtant ſource 
of injuſtice and vexation in the middle of thoſe deſpo- 
tic ſtates, 

Nay, I take the prince who is bimſelf the law, to 
be leſs powerful there than elſewhere. | 

I obſerve that in thoſe moments of rigour, there 
are always tumultuous motions, in which no-body hag 
the command: and that when once a violent autho- 
tity is deſpiſed, no body has enough to revover it. 

That the very deſpair of impunity confirms and en- 
creales the diſorder. _ 

That in ſuch ſtates the revolts are never 1 
able; and that there is no medium between murmurs 
and inſurrections. 

That great events there have no need of being pre- 
pared by great cauſes : on the contrary the leaſt acci- 


dent produces a great revolution, which is many times 


a little expected by thoſe wha make, as by thoſe 
who ſuffer it. 
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When Oſman the Turkiſh emperor was depoſed, 
none of thoſe who were concerned in the attempt e- 
ver thought of committing it: they only begged, in 
a ſupplicating way, to have ſome grievance redreſſed: 
a voice, which no-body ever knew, came forth from 


among the croud by chance, the name of Muſtapha 


was pronounced, and immediately Muſtapha was em- 
peror. 


Paris, 2d of the Moon 
 Rebiab iſt, 1715. 


r . 


Na RGUM, my from Perſia in Muſcovy, to Usntx, 


at Paris. 


F all the nations in the world, my dear Uſbek, 
none ever exceeded that of the Tartars, either 
in glory or great conqueſts, This people is truly the 
lord of the univerſe : all others ſeem deſigned to ſerve 
them: they are both the founders and deſtroyers of 
empires : inall ages they have given the world proofs 
of their power : in all ages they have been the 
ſcourge of nations. 
The Tartars have twice conquered China; and 
ſtill hold it under their obedience. 
They rule the vaſt countries which form the em- 
pire of the Mogul. 
Maſters of Perſia, they fit upon the throne of Cy- 
rus and Guſtaſpes, They have ſubdued Muſcory. 
Diſtinguiſhed by the name of Turks, they have made 
immenſe conqueſts in Europe, Aſia, and Africa; and 
they bear dominion over thoſe three parts of the uni- 
yerie, | 
And to ſpeak of times more remote ; from among 
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dem iſſued almoſt all thoſe nations which over- turned 
the Roman empire. 

What are Alexander's e Wen wich 
thoſe of Genghiſcan? 

This victorious nation has only __ hiſtorians to 
celebrate the memory of her wonderful acts. 

What immortal exploits have been buried in obli - 
yon! What empires founded upon them, which 
we are at a loſs to trace the beginnings of ! This 
warlike nation, wholy taken up with her preſent glo- 
7 and ſure of conquering at all times, never took 


pains to ſignalize herſelf to poſterity, by recording 
der paſt victories. 


Moſcow, 4th of the Moon 
Rebiab 3ſt, 1914. 


LETT HK inxnor. 
Rica to IBBEN, at Smyrna. 


HOUGH the French talk very much, yet there a 
is among them a ſort of mute Derviſes, called 


Carthuſians: they ſay they cut out their tongues up- 


0n their entering into the convent: and it is very much 
to be wiſhed that all the other Derviſes would cut off 
every thing that their profeſſion renders uſeleſs to 
them, | 

And now we are ſpeaking of filent people, there 
are ſome much more ſingular than thoſe above-menti- 
oned, and who have a very extraordinary talent. 
Theſe are ſuch as can talk without ſaying any thing, 
and furniſh a converſation for two hours together, 
and all the while it ſhall be impoſſible to come at their 
meaning, and conſequently to ſteal from them, or re- 
tain a word of what they have ſaid. 

Theſe ſort of men are adored by the women: but yet 
not quite ſo much as ſome others, who have been en- 
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dued by nature with the agrecable talent of ſmiling 
4 propos, that is, every moment; and. of receiv; 
with approbation and pleaſure, every thing that pro- 

ceeds from the mouth of the fair. 

But thoſe are the top wits, who can ſpy a fine 
thought in every word, and diſcover a thouſand bean: 
ties in the molt common expreſſions, 

I know others who have had good ſucceſs in intro. 
ducing into the converſation things inanimate, and 
in making their fair peruke, their embroidercd coxt, 
their ſauff box, their cane and gloves ſpeak for them, 
It is no bad way to begin, even in the ſtreet, with di- 
ſtingniſhing one's ſelf by the rattling of our coach, 
and by thundering at the door with the knocker : 
this prelude gives à pre- poſſeſſion in favour of eyery 
thing that is to follow; and when the exordium ig 
fine, it renders ſupportable all the nonſenſe that comes 
after, but which, by good fortune, then comes too 
late. | h 

I can tell thee, theſe little talents, which are in 
no eſteem among us, are of no ſmall ſervice to thoſe 
who are ſo happy as to be maſters of them ; anda 
man of good ſenſe makes but a poor figure among 
ſuch people. 


Paris, the 6th of the Moon 
Kcbiab 2d, 1715. 


LETTER IXXxXIVV. 
UsBEk to Rubi, at Venice. 


F there be a God, my dear Rhedi, he muſt necel- 
1 farily be juſt: for were he not, he would be the 
moſt wicked and molt imperfe& of all beings. 


Juſtice is a relation of congruity which is really þ 
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found between two things : this relation is always the 
the ſame, whatever being conhiders | it, whether God, 
or angel, or laſtly man. | 

I is true, men do not always ſee theſe relations: 
uy, oftentimes when they do ſee them, they deviate 
from them, and their own intereſt is what they always 
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ſee beſt. Juſtice raiſes her voice: but ſhe has 
much a-do to be heard amidit the tumult of the paſ- 
ſhons. | 

Men may commit injuſtice, becauſe it is their in- 
tereſt to do it, and they chuſe rather to ſatisfy them- 
ſelves than others. It is always with an eye to them- 
ſelves that they act: no body is wicked gratis: he 
will have ſome reaſon to ſway him ; and that reaſon 
is always a reaſon of intereſt, 

But it is impoſſible for God ever to commit any in- 
juſtice : the moment we ſuppoſe that he ſees juſtice, 
he muſt neceſſarily follow it : for, as he ſtands in want 
of. nothing, and is all- ſufficient in himſelf, he would 
de the moſt wicked of all beings, becauſe be would 
be ſo without getting by it. 

Thus, though there were no God, we ought til] to 
love juſtice ; that is, we ſhould do our endeavours jo 
be like that being of which we have ſo lovely an idea, 
2nd which, if it exiſts, muſt be neceſſarily juſt. Free 
though we ſhould be from the yoke of religion, yet 
we ought not to be ſo from that of equity. 

This, Rhedi, makes me believe that juſtice is e- 
ternal, and does not depend upon human conventi- 
ons: and if it did depend upon them, it would be a 
fatal truth, which we ſhould conceal even from our - 
ſelves, : 

We are encompaſſed with men ſtronger than we 
are; they may hurt us a thouſand ſeveral ways, and 
gene ally with impunity, What a comfort is it to 
us to know that there is in the heart of all thoſe men 
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an inward principle, that ſtands up in our behalf, and 
protects us from their violence ! 

Were it not for this, we ſhould have reaſon to be 
in perpetual dread ; we ſhould paſs by a man as by , 
lion; and we ſhould never be one moment ſecure of 
our lives; eſtates, or honour, 

Theſe thoughts inflame my indignation againſt, 

thoſe doors, who repreſent God as a being that 
makes a tyrannical uſe of his power; who tell us he 
acts after a manner which we ourſelves would not, for 
fear of offending him; who accuſe him of all the im- 
perfections which he puniſhes in us; and, in their 
contradictory opinions, deſcribe him at one time as a 
wicked being, and at another as a being that hates 
wickedneſs, and puniſhes it. 
When a man examines himſelf, what a CatisfaQtion 
is it to find that he has an upright heart! This plea- 
ſure, ſevere as it is, mult fill him with rapture : he 
ſees he is a being as much above thoſe who have it 
not, as above tigers and bears. Yes, Rhedi, if I was 
always ſure of ſtrictly following that equity, which ! 
have before my eyes, I ſhould think myſelf the firlt 
of men. 


Paris, the iſt of the Moon 
Gemmadi uſt, 1715. 


ER rin. 
Rica to # #* ® 


WAS yeſterday at the hoſpital of the invalids: if 
I were a prince, I would rather have been the 
founder of that charity than have won three battles. 
There appears in all parts of it the hand of a great 


monarch. I look upon it as the moſt ſacred place 
upon earth, 
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What a fight is it to behold all theſe victims of 
their country gathered into one place, who (till long 
paly to defend her, and who finding in themſelves 
the ſame hearts, though not the ſame ſtrength, com- 
plain of nothing but the inability they are under of fa- 
cificing themſelves for her a ſecond time! 

What can be more affecting than to ſee theſe dil. 
abled warriours obſerving in this retirement as exact a 
diſcipline, as if they were forced to it by the preſence 
of an enemy; placing their laſt ſatis ſaction in this pic- 


ure of the war, and dividing their hearts and minds | f 


between the duties of religion and thoſe of the mili- 
tary art! 

I would have the names of thoſe that die * WE, 
country written and preſerved in temples, in regiſters, 


that ſhould be, as it were, the fountain of honour and 
nobility, 


Paris, the 25th of the Moon 
Gemmadi aft, 1715. 


LETTER LXXXVI. 


UsBex to Mix zA, at 1ſpahan, 


HOU knoweſt, Mirza, that Tome of Cha-Soli- 

man's miniſters had formed a deſign of obliging 
all the Armenians in Perſia to depart the kingdom, 
or turn Mahometans, from a belief that our empire 
would always be defiled ſo __ as ſhe foſtered thoſe 
infidels in her boſom. 

There had been an end of the Perſian 8 
if opon this occaſion we had given ear to blind deyor, 
. | A 

No body knows how the thing came to drop bel 
ther thoſe that made the propoſal, nor thoſe that 

H 
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rejected it, were ſenſible of the fatal conſequences 
of it : chance did the buſineſs of reaſon and good po- 
licy, and ſaved the empire from a danger more immi. 
nent, that it would have been in from the loſs of three 
battles and of two cities. 

By baniſhing the Armenians, they would in one 
day have rooted out all the traders, and almoſt all 
the artificers in the kingdom. I am ſure the great 
Cha-Abas would rather have had both his hands cut 
off, than have ſigned ſuch an order; he would have 
been of opinion, that in thus ſending to the Mogul, 
and the other kings of the Indies, the moſt induſtrious 
of his ſubjects, he gave them the better half of his 
dominions, 

The perſecutions, which our zealous Mahometans 
raiſed againſt the Guebres, conſtrained them to fly in 
crouds into the Indies, and deprived Perſia of that 
laborious people ſo much addicted to tillage, and 
who alone, by their indefatigable patience, were able 
to conquer the barrenneſs of our lands. 

There was but one thing more left for bigottry to 


do, and that was to ruin induſtry; and then the 
empire would eaſily fall of itſelf, and with it of courſe 


that very religion which was thereby intended to be 


ſo flouriſhing. 


If we may reaſon without prejudice, I know not, 


Mirza, but variety of religions may be uſeful in a 
tate, 


{It is obſerved, that the followers of a ; religion, 
which is only tolerated, are generally more ſeryice- 
able to their country than thoſe who are of the ella: 


bliſhed religion; for, being ſhut out from all honours, 


and havjng no way to diſtinguiſh themſelves. but by 
their 'opulence and wealth, they are naturally led to 


embrace the moſt painful employments in the ſociety. 
144 , yoÞlr; ©: | 
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Beſides, as all religions contain precepts uſeful to 
ſociety, the more -zealouſly they are "obſerved, the 
tetter. Now, what can be more likely to animate 
that. zeal than the multiplicity of religions? 

They are ſo many rivals that never ſpare one ano - 
ther's failings. The jealouſy deſcends even to every 
private member: every one ſtands upon his guard, 
and is fearful of doing any thing that may bring a ſcan- 
dal upon his ſect, and expoſe it to the contempt and 
unforgiving cenſures of its adverſaries, 

Accordingly it has always been obſerved, that a 
new ſe& in a ſtate is the ſureſt means of correQiing all 
the abuſes of the old. {0 z 

It is in vain to ſay that it is the prince's intereſt not 
to allow of variety of religions in this kingdom. Tho? 
all the ſects in the world were to get together in it, 
he would not be at all prejudiced by it; for there is 
not one but what preſcribes obedience, and Rae 
up ſubmiſſion. YL... s F 

I confeſs hiſtories are full of religious wars: but do 
not let us take the ching wrong; it was not the diver- 
ty of religions that occaſioned theſe wars; it was the 
untolerating ſpirit of that which thought ſhe had the 
power 1n her hands. | 

It was that ſpirit of proſelytiſm which the Jews 
caught of the Ægyptians; and which from them was 
communicated, like an epidemical infection, both to the 
Mahometans and Chriſtians, 

In a word, it was that ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, which 
in its progreſs can be looked upon as nothing elle but 
a total eclipſe of human reaſon. 

For, in ſhort, though there was nothing of inhu- 
manity in forcing the conſciences of others; though 
it occaſioned none of thoſe ill effects which ſpring up 
from it by thouſands; a man mult be a fool to of- 
fer at it. He that would have me change my teli- 
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| gion, does it, no doubt, becauſe he would ct 


change his own if he were to be forced to it: ſo that 
he wonders 1 will not do a thing, which perhaps be 
would not do himſelf for the a of the univerſe. 


Paris, the 26th of the do 
Gemmadi 2ſt, 1715. 
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1 T ſeems here as if every family was its own po- 
vernor; the huſband has but a ſhadow of autho- 
rity over his wife; the father over his children; the 
maſter over his ſlaves : the law interferes in all dif- 
ferences, and you need not doubt it is always againſt 
a jealous huſband, a pecviſh father, or a croſs maſter, 
l went the other day to the place where juſtice is 


diſpenſed. In our way to it, we are forced to tun 
the gantlet through whole numbers of young ſhop- 


women, that invite you with a deceitful voice. This 
fight at firlt is gay enough, but the next objects are 
very doleful, when you come into the great halls, 
where you ſee nothing but men whoſe habits are more 
grave even than their looks. Art laſt you enter into 
the ſacred place, where all the ſecrets of families are 
revealed, and where the moſt private actions are 
brought out into open light. 

There a modeſt girl comes, and confeſſes the tor- 
ments of a virginity too long kept, her conflicts, and 
her ſorrowful reſiſtance : ſhe is ſo far from being puf - 
fed up with victory, that ſhe wiſhes every moment 
for a defeat; and that her father may no longer be 
ignorant of her neceſſities, ſhe makes them known to 
all the world. 
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An impudent wife comes next, and ſets forth the 
inſults and provocations ſhe has given her huſband, as 
ſo many reaſons, for being parted from him. 

With equal modeſty another declares, ſhe is weary 
of having the title of a wife, without enjoying the 
benefits of it: ſhe openly reveals the myſteries buri- 
ed in the obſcurity of marriage: ſhe deſires to under» 
go the examination of artiſts, and to be reſtored by a 
decree to all the privileges of virginity. Nay, there 
are ſome that dare defy their huſbands, and publicly 


challenge them to a combat, which the witneſſes and 


by-ſtanders make ſo difficult to the man: a trial as 
diſgraceful to the wife that ſtands it, as to the huſ- 
band that is defeated by it. | 

An infinite number of young women, : wieder raviſh- 
ed or debauched, make mankind: even much worſe 
than they really are, This tribunal rings with no- 
thing but love. You hear talk of nothing but enrag - 
ed fathers, abuſed daughters, perjurcd lovers, and 


{ diſconatented huſbands. 


By the law here in foree, any child born in marti i- 
ige is concluded to be the huſband's: he may have 
what reaſon he will to believe it not to be ſo; the 
law believes it for him, and caſes him of his ſcruples, 
and the trouble of a thorough inquiry, 

In this court the voices are taken by majority: but 
experience has ſhewa that it would have been a better 
way to take them by the minority; and it is very na- 
tural it ſhould be ſo; for there are very few juſt rea- 


ſoners; and all the world agrees there are falſe ones 
enow. ä 


Paris, the 1ſt of the Moon | 
Geramadi 2d, 1713. 
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HE fay man is a fociable animal. Upon this 

foot the French ſeem to me to have more of 

the man in them than any people in the world : they 
ſeem cut out for nothing but ſociety. =_ 

But I have obſerved among them neo who are 
not only ſociable, but who may be called an univer. 
ſal ſociety of themſelves. They multiply themſelves 
into every corner, and, in an inſtant, will people ye 
the four quarters of a city: one hundred men of this 1 %% 
ſort ſhall make a greater ſhow than two thouſand 6: il « 
ther citizens: they might, in the eye of a ſtranger, Y « y 
repair the devaſtation of plague or famine. Itisa ſl « 


queſtion in the ſchools, whether one body can at one W « 
Inſtant be in different places ; they are a full proof of F « 1 


what the philoſophers propoſe as a doubt, « } 
They are always in a hurry, having upon their hands « q 
the important buſineſs of aſking every body they meet « q 


here they are going, and where they have been. 10 
You can never beat it out of their heads, but that 6 
it is a neceſſary piece of good breeding to viſit the * 


public every day ſeparately; beſides the viſits they pay 
it in groſs in places of general reſort: but as this lat- 
ter method is too ſhort, theſe vilits go for nothing | in 


the rules of their ceremonial. 


They wear out more doors with knocking at them 
than the winds and ſtorms. If one were to exa- 
mine all the porters liſts, we ſhould every day 
find their names murdered in a thouſand Swils 
ſcrawls. They ſpend their days either in attending 


> YT mhm. 
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upon funerals, in compliments of condolance, or in 
congratulations of marriage. The king never grants 
a favour to one of his ſubjects, but it coſts them a 
coach or chair to wiſh the perſon joy. At night they 
return home to reſt themſelves after their fatigue, 
that they may be able next day to reſume their labo- 
rious taſk, _ | 
One of them died the other day of mere wearineſs ; 
and this epitaph was engraved upon this tomb, 
Here reſts a man that never reſted before, He 
* mourned at five hundred and thirty burials, He 
© rejoiced at the birth of two thouſand (ix hundred 
© and fourſcore children. The penſions on which 
© he congratulated his friends, at various times, a- 
© mount to two millions ſix hundred thouſand livres 
per annum. The ground he trudged it on foot in 


© town, to nine thouſand ſix hundred furlongs ; the 


© walks he took in the country, to thirty-ſix, His 
* converſation was amuſing. He had a conſtant ſtock 


of three hundred and ſixty-five ſtories. He was o- 


ver and above the maſter even from his youth of a 
hundred and eighteen apophthems extracted from 
© the ancients, which he brought out whenever he 
thought fit to ſhine. He died in the ſixtie ih year 
' of his age. Now, paſſenger, 1 conclude ; for 
© when could I tell thee all that he did, and all that 

hefaw t- | 


Paris, the zd of the Moon 
Gemmadi 2d, 1715. 
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UsBEK fo RueDi, at Venice. 


Birth, 
virtue, nay, even the greateſt ſervices in war, 
do not lift a man above the croud in which he is con- 


1 IB ERT and equality reign at Paris. 


founded, Jealouſy about rank is here unknown. 
They fay, the chief man at Paris is he that has the 
beſt horfes to his coach. 

A great man is one that ſees the king, ſpeaks to 
the miniſtry, has anceſtors, debts and penſions. If 
with all this he can conceal his idleneſs under an air 
of buſineſs, or a pretended alacrity after pleaſure, he 
thinks himſelf the happieſt of mortals. | 

In Perſia none are great but thoſe on whom our 
monarch beſtows ſome ſhare in the government. Here 
there are people that are great by their birth ; but 
they have no manner of intereſt, Kings act like thoſe 
nice artificers, who, in the execution of their deſigns, 
always make uſe of the plaineſt tools, 

Fayour is the great deity of the French. The prime 
miniſter i is her high-prieſt, and offers her many a vic- 


tim. Thoſe who attend upon him are not clothed : 


in white; fometimes ſacrificers, and ſometimes. ſacri- 
ficed, they devote even themſelves to their ids], to- 
gether with the whole nation. 


Paris, the gth of the Moon 
Gemmadi ad, 1715. 
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UsgEXK 70 IBBEN, at Smyrna. 


HE deſire of glory differs in no reſpect from 
that inſtinct which all creatures have for their 


own preſervation. We ſeem to extend our being, 


when we can gain it a place in the memory of other 


men: it is a fort of a new life got, which is not leſs 


dear to us than that we reccived from heaven. 
But as all men are not equally fond of life, fo nei- 
ther are they equally ſenſible to the impreſſions of glo- 


ry. That noble paſſien is indeed ſtamped upon all 
our hearts : but imagination and education mould it 


a thouſand various ways. 
This difference, which is obſervable between man 
2nd man, is yet more fo between nation and nation. 
It may be laid down as a maxim, that in every ſtate 
the deſire of glory increaſes and decays with the liber- 


ty of the ſubjeR : glory is never the companion of 


ſlavery. 
A man of good fenſe ſaid to me the other day: we 


are in many reſpects much more free in France than 


you are in Perſia ; and accordingly we are much fon- 
der of glory. This happy delufion makes a French. 
man perform with pleaſure and'relifh, what your ſul- 
un obtains from his ſlaves only by ſetting eternally 
in their view rewards and puniſhments. Fherefore 
among us the prince is jealous for the honour of the 
neaneſt of his fubjects. There are the mo ſolemu 
tribunals for maintaining it: ir is the ſacred treaſ\re 
of the nation, and the only one which the king is 
nt lord of; for he could not be fo without tun. 
ting counter to his own intereſt, So that if a ſub- 
jet finds himſelf touched in bis honour even by 
Hs 
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his prince, either by an unjuſt preference, or the leaſt 
mark of contempt ; he immediately leaves his court, 


and his ſervice, and retires to his own eſtate. He goes 
on. 


The difference between the French troops and 
yours is, that the one, being compoſed of none but 
ſlaves naturally cowards, can get over the fear of 
death only by the terror of greater torments; which 
produces 1n the ſoul a new kind of terror, which makes 
it in a manner ſtupid : whereas the others face danger 
with delight, and baniſh fear by a latialsion x which 
is above it. 

But the ſanctuary of honour, reputation, and vir- 
tue ſcems to be placed in republics, and in thoſe ſtates 
where a man may, with ſafety, pronounce the word, 
countiy. At Rome, Athens, and Sparta, honour 
was the only reward for the molt ſignal ſervices, A 
crown of oak-leaves or laurel, a ſtatue, an inſeripti- 
on, was an immenſe return for a battle won or a city 
taken, | 
There, a man chat bad adorn a noble action, 
mought himſelf ſufficiently recompenſed in the action 
itſelf, He could not ſee one of his countrymen, with- 
out feeling the inward ſatisfaction of knowing him- 

ſelf his benefaor : he reckoned the number of his ſer- 

vices by that of his fellow citizens. Any man is cap- 
able of doing a pice of ſervice to another man; but 
it is ſomewhat divine to contribute to the happineſs of 
a Whole ſociety. 

But muſt not this noble emulation be entirely ex- 
tinct in the heart of your Perſians, among whom em- 
ployments and dignities flow only from the monarch's 

caprice? Reputation and virtue are there looked up- 
on to be mere imaginary notions, unleſs attended with 
the prince's favour, with which alone they ſpring up 
and die. One that has the public eſteem wholly of 


bis fi 
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his ſide, is not ſure of not being diſhonoured to-mor- 
row : one day beholds him general of an army ; the 
next, perhaps, the prince debaſes him into his cook; 
and he has no other praiſe to aim at, but that of diſh- 
ing up a nice ragoo. | 


Paris, the 15th of the Moon 
Gemmadi ad, 1715. 


1. 1 T1 R Kc. 
UsBEek to the ſame, at Smyrna. 


ROM this general paſſion which the French na- 

tion have for glory, there has ſprung up in the 
minds of the people a thing which I know not what 
to make of, called THE POINT OF HONOUR : it is 
properly the character of every profeſſion; but it is 
more prevailing among the ſoldiers; and there it is 
the point of honour by way of excellence. It would 
be very hard to make thee conceive what it is : * we | 
have no clear ideas of it. 

Formerly the French, and eſpecially the nobility, 
ſcarcely followed any other laws but thoſe of this 
point of honour. Theſe regulated the whole conduct 
of their lives ; and they were fo ſtrict, that it was a 
penalty worfe than death, not only to infringe, but 
eren to elude, the leaſt tittle of them. 

When any difference happened, they commonly 
preſeribed but one way of deciſion, namely, the duel, 
which cut off all difficulties, But the worſt part 6f 
the ſtory is, that very often the trial was made be- 
ween more parties than were really concerned in the 
fair, | 

"Let a man have ever ſo little acquaintance with 
mother, he was bound to take part in the diſpute, 
ad venture his carcaſe as much as if he were him» 


e 
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ſelf in wrath. He always thought himſelf honoured 
with ſo kind a choice, and fo diſtinguiſhing a prefe- 
rence: and one that would not have given a man four 
piltoles ta ſave him. and his whole family from the gal- 
lows, would make no ſcruple to run the rifque of his 
life for him a thouſand times. 

This way of trial was ill-contrived enough: for, 
becauſe one man is ſtronger or more dextrous than an- 
other, it does no follow that he has the better cauſe. 

Therefore the kings have forbidden it upon very 
fevere penalties : but in vain ; honour, which will al- 
ways have dominion, rebels, and owns no laws, 

So that the French are in. a ſtate of great violence: 
- for, on one hand, the laws of honour oblige a man 
to revenge himſelf if he. is affromed; and, on the 
other, juſtice infficts the moſt cruel. puniſhments up- 

on him for doing ſo. If you follow the laws of honour, 
you loſe yaur head upon a ſcaffold : if thoſe of juſtice, 
you are driven out for ever from the ſociety of men; 


fo that you have only the unhappy choice either of dy 
10g, or being unworthy to live, 


f Paris, the 18th of the Moon 
Gemmadi ad, 1715. 


LSE THR XCIF. 
UsBEEk to RuyEn1, at Nane, 


qr monarch that has reigned ſo long is n 

more +. He made millions talk of him while be 
Ered; at his death every body was ſilent. Firm and 
couragious in his laſt moments, he ſeemed to yield ta 
nothing but deſtiny. Thus died the great Cha- Abas, 
after having filled the whole earth with his fame. 


+ He dicd the felt of September, 5715. 
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Po not imagine that this great event put men here 
only upon making moral reflections. Every one be- 
gan to think of his own affairs, and to take all 
advantages upon this change. The king, great grand- 
fon to the deceaſed monarch, being bur five years old, 
a prince, his uncle, 1s declared regent of the king- 
dom. ps | 

The late king made a will, which limited the re- 
gent's authority. This wiſe prince went to the par- 
liament, and there laying open all the prerogatives of 
his birth, got them to annul the regulations of the 
late monarch, who ſeemed deſirous of out-living him» 
ſelf, and of reigning even after his death. 


T The parliaments are like thoſe ruins which we tram- 
\ the ple under foot, but which yet recal the memory of 
up- ſome temple famous in the antient religion of the na- 
our, tions. They ſeldom meddle now in any thing more 


lice, | than the diſpenſation of juſtice ; and their authority 
will drop every day more and more, unleſs fome un- 
dy: forſeen accident ſhould reſtore it once more to life and 
| ſtrength. Theſe great bodies have had the common 
fate of all human things: they have ſubmitted to time, 
which deſtroys every thing ; to the corruption of man- 
ners, which has weakened every thing; to the ſu- 

preme power, which has over-turned every thing. 
But the regent, to make himſelf acceptable to the 
people, ſeemed at firſt to pay a regard to this image 
of the public liberty ; and as if he intended to raiſe 
from earth both the temple and the idol, he ſeemed 


; 00 to reſpect it as the ſupport of the monarchy, and the 
be foundation of all lawful authority. 

and | 

d ta Paris, 4th of the Moon 


Regeb 1715. 
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Uszer to his brother Sax rox, in the monaſii 
of Casbin, 


y HUMBLE myſelf before thee, ſacred Santon, and 
I throw myſelf proſtrate on the earth : I reſpe the 
print of thy footſteps as the apple of my eye. Thy 
ſanctity is ſo great that thou ſeemeſt to have the heart 
of our prophet : thy auſterities amaze even heaven it- 
ſelf : the angels have beheld thee from the pinacle of 
glory, and have cried out: how is it poſſible he can 
be yet on earth, when his ſpirit is here with us fly- 
ing about the throne which is ſupporied by the 
clouds 
How then ſhould I refrain from paying thee the 
higheſt reverence, I who have learned from our doc- 


tors that even the infidel Derviſes have a mark of ho - 


lineſs which ought to make them venerable to true be- 
lievers, and that God has choſen to himfelf, out of 
all the corners of the earth, ſome ſouls more pure 
than others, which he has ſeparated from the impious 
world, to the intent that their fervent prayers and 
mortifications may arreſt his indignation Juſt ready to 
fall upon ſo many rebellious nations! 


Theſe Chriſtians tell wonders of their firſt Santons, 


who retired by thouſands into the ſrightful deſarts of 
Thebais, and had for their chiefs Paul, Anthony, 
and Pacomus. If what they relate of them be true, 
their lives are as full of prodigies as thoſe of our ho- 
ly Imaums. | 
at a time without ſeeing the face of a man: but they 
dwelt night and day with demons; they were 1n- 
ceſſantly tormented by thoſe wicked ſpirits : they 
found them in their beds; at their tables ; no place 


They ſometimes paſſed ten whole years 


neve! 
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was ſecure againſt them, If all this be true, moſt 
teyerend Santon, it mult be owned that none in the 
world ever kept worſe company. 

The graver ſort of Chriſtians lock upon 1 ſto- 
ries to be a natural allegory repreſenting the wretch- 
edneſs of the ſtate of man. In vain do we ſeek peace 
even in the deſart; temptations ſtil} purſue us; our 
paſſions, deſcribed under the notion of dæmons, will 
never let us reſt: thoſe monſters of the heart; thoſe 
illuſions of the mind; thoſe vain fantoms of error and 
falſnood, appear to us every moment to lead us out 
of the right path, and attack us in our very faſts and 
hair-cloths; that is, even in our greateſt ſtrength, 

As for me, moſt yenerable Santon, I know that the 
meſſenger of God has chained Satan, and caſt him in- 
to the abyſs; he hath purified the earth, once over- 
run with his power, and made it an abode fit for an- 
gels and prophets. 


Paris, the 9th of the Moon 
Chahban, 1715. 
E E T T EI Ter. 


UsBEK fo RnEDI, at Venice. 


NEVER heard any man talk of the law of nations, 
but he began with enquiring carefully what was 
the origin of ſociety; which I think ridiculous, If 
indeed men formed no ſocieties; if they avoided and 
fled from each other; then it would be very natural 
to enquire the reaſon, and why they ſhould deſire to 


keep aſunder: but as it is, they are even born in 


mutual ties to each other: a ſon is born near his fa- 
' "Y '”. 
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ther, and continues with him: here is ſociety, an 
the cauſe of ſociety. | 
The law of nations is more ſtudied in Europe tha 
in Aſia: yet the paſlions of princes, the paticnce of 
nations, the flattery of authors, have corrupted all 
the principles of it. 
This law, as it is now lated; is a ſcience that 
inſtructs princes how far they may violate juſtice with. 
out prejudice to their own intereſt, A glorious de- 
ſign to harden their conſciences, by reducing ini. 
quity into a ſyſtem ; by laying down vules for the 
practice of it, by ſettling the principles of it, and then 
drawing coneluſions from them! 
The unlimited power of our ſublime ſultans, which Tl 
has no rule but itſelf, does not produce more mon- 


whicl 

ſters, than this baſe art which ſtrives to make juſtice Iſl tac 
bend, though inflexible, of an 
One would imagine, Rhedi, there were two diffe- T 


rent ſorts of juſtice : one to regulate the affairs of princ 
private perſons, which prevails in the civil law: the heine 
other to compoſe the differences that arife between I or p 
people and people: which plays the tyrant in the law I not 1 


of nations; as if the law of nations were not itſelf a was 

civil law, not indeed of a particular country, but of or tt 

the world. to K 

I ſhall be more particular with thee upon this head b, 

in another letter. whe 

| 1 on 

Paris, 1ſt of the diva | 5 
Zilhage, 1716. 

. . mal 

E ETF. wit 

UsBEK fo the ſame, i 

8 1 


HE magiſtrate ought to do juſtice between ci- | 
tizen and citizen: every nation ought to do 


the ſame between themſelves and another nation. 
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This ſecond diftribution of juſtice requires no maxims 
but what are uſed in the firſt. 

Between nation and nation there is ſeldom any 
want of a third to be umpire; becauſe the grounds of 
diſpute are almoſt always clear and eaſy to be deter- 
mined. The intereſt of two nations are generally fo 
far ſeparated, that it requires nothing but to be a true 
lover of jaſtice to find it out. 

It is not the ſame with regard to the differences 
that arife between private perſons. As they live in 
ſociety, their intereſts are ſo mingled and confound- 
ed, and there are ſo many different ſorts of them, that 
it is neceſſary for a third perſon to untangle what the 
coyetouſneſs of the parties ſtrives to tie knots in. 

There are but two ſorts of juſtifiable wars : that 
which we enter into for the repelling an enemy that 
attacks us; and that which we undertake in defence 
of an ally that is attacked 

There would be no equity in making war upon a 
priace's private quarrel z unleſs the caſe were of that 
heinous nature as to deſerve the death of the prince 
or people that committed it. Thus, a prince ſhould 
dot make war, for being denied ſome honour which 
was his right, or for any diſreſpe& to his ambaſſadors, 
or the like trifles: no more than a private man ought 
to kill one that refufes him the wall. The reaſon 
is, that as a declaration of war is an act of juſtice 
wherein the puniſhment ſhould always bear proporti- 
on to the fault, we ſhould conſider, whether the per- 


ſon we declare war againſt is worthy of death. For to 


make war upon any one, is to ſeek to puniſh him 
with death. | 
The moſt ſevere act of juſtice in the Jaw of nations 
s war; its end being the deſtruction of fociety. 
Repriſals are of the ſecond degree, To propor- 
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|} tion the penalty to the crime, is a method which ny 


As 1 

tribunal could ever help obſerving. _ they 0 

A third act of juſtice is to deprive a prince of the jhan t 

advantages he reaps from our commerce; {till meaſur- may al 

ing the puniſhment by the offence. _ der to 
The fourth act of juſtice, which ought to be the Ml hare 


moſt frequent, is a renunciation of the alliance of the Ml miſchi 
people againſt whom we have cauſe of complaint, Th 
This penalty is anſwerable to that of baniſhment in 
common tribunals, which cuts off the criminal from reaſor 
ſociety. $0 a prince, whoſe alliance we renounce, 3 
thereby cut off from our ſociety, and is no longer one P. 
of our members. 

There can be no greater affront done to a prince 
than to renounce his alliance, and no greater honour 
than to court it. There is nothing among men more 
glorious nor more uſeful, than to have others con- 
cerned and watchful for their preſervation. 

But in order to make an alliance binding, it muſt 
be juſt ; ſo that an alliance made between two nati- 

ons to oppreſs a third, is not lawful, and may honour- 
| ably and innocently be broke. 
Neither does it become the dignity and reputation © mar 

of a prince to enter into an alliance with a tyrant, We 1 
read, that a certain Ægyptian monarch ſent to repre- ¶ not 
hend the king of Samos for his cruelty and tyranny, MW mo! 
calling upon him toamend; and upon his not doing i, MW - 1 
gave him to know that he renounced his friendſhip and W ſpa 
alliance. the 

The right of conqueſt i is no right at all A ſociety I of 
can never be founded upon any thing but the free 
conſent of all the members: if it is deſtroyed by con- ha 
queſt, the people are thereby freed from their old | 
engagements : it does not make a new ſociety ; and MW ſh 
il the conqueror goes about to do it, he acts the ty- W * 
rant. | : g 
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As to treaties of peace, they are never lawful when 
they ordain a ceſſion or reparation more conſiderable 
than the damage done : this is mere violence, and 
may at any time be lawfully ſet aſide: unleſs, in or- 
der to recover what we have loſt, we are obliged to 
have recourſe to ſuch violent methods as will create 
miſchiefs greater than the advantage ſought after. 
This, my dear Rhedi, is what I call the law of na- 
tions, which may be called more properly the law of 


reaſon. 


Paris, 4th of the Moon, 
Zilcade, 1717. 
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13 if N wy 
The CIE tonne to Vounn, at Paris. 


* ER E are arrived here a great many yellow 
women out of the kingdom of Vifapour : I have 


bought one for thy brother the governor of Mazende - 


ran, who about a month ago ſent me his ſublime com- 
mands, and a hundred tomans. 


have the more ſkill in women, betet they do 


not ſurprize me, and my eyes are not diſturbed by the 
motions of my heart. 

I never ſaw ſo regular and ttc a beauty: hat 
ſparkling eyes enliven her whole face, and heighten 
the beauty of a complexion that eclipſes all the charms 
of Circaſha, 1 g e 

The chief eunuch of. a merchant of Iſpahan WY 
have purchaſed her from me: but ſhe diſdainfully 
ſhunned his fight, and ſeemed to court mine; as tho 


ſhe would have me underſtand: that a vile merchant . 


was not worthy of her; * that ſhe Was N tor 
8 more illuſtrious huſband- 


ty ——— 
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. I confeſs to thee I am raviſhed with à ſecret &. 
lebt, when I think of the charms of this lovely cr, 
ture: I fancy I ſee her entering into thy brother 
ſeraglio: I pleaſe myſelf with imagining the ſurpri 


of all his women: the imperious vexation of ſome; Retur 


the filent but more mournful affliction of others; the 
malicious pleaſure of thoſe who have no further hopes; 
and the enraged ambition of thoſe who hare hopes ud rem 
ſtill, | lore, W 

I am travelling from one end of the kingdom to the yreeab 
other, to change the face of the whole ſeraglio : what wchs f 
Paſſions ſhall I provoke ! m__ fears, what troubles Nd he 
am I preparing | 
But yet all this inward uneaſineſs ſhall not break BA 
the outward tranquillity : great revolutions ſhall be | 


hid in the bottom of the heart; their vexation ſhall 2 
be kept in, and their joys reſtrained: their obedience 

ſhall be no leſs exact, nor the rules leſs ſevere : out - 

ward mildneſs and content ſhall ſhe w itſelf even in in · 

ward rage and deſpair. 


Us3E 
We obſerve that the more women we have in N 


charge, the leſs trouble they give us. A greater ne- 


ceſſity of pleaſing; leſs convenience for caballing; 0 
more examples of ſubmiſſion: all this ſtrengthens their 

chains: one is a conſtant watch upon the proceedings I © 
of another: they ſeem to labour in conjunction with 1 


us to make themſelves more dependent: they do al- ata 


moſt half. our duty for us, and open our eyes when hay 


we are in danger of being deluded. In ſhort, they the 


are eternally ſtirring up their maſter againſt their ri ing 

vals, not ſeeing that i it is their own turn to be puniſh- I ivr 

ed next. pri 
But all this, i lord, all this i is nothing lie 

without the maſter's preſence, What can we do 

with that vain fantom of authority which we have, I * 


for it is impoſſible to communicate the whole? We I © 
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0 3 repreſent one half of thyſelf: we can ſhew 
m nothing but an odious ſeverity. Thou mingleſt 
pit hope; more abſolute when thou een 

n when thou threateneſt, 
3 then, mighty lord, return to theſe man- 


ions, and ſhew the marks of thy ſovereignty. -Come 


xd give caſe to paſhons almoſt grown deſperate: come 
ad remove all excuſe for going aſtray : come and quiet 
bre, who begins to murmur; and make duty itſelf 
greeable: come, laſtly, and relieve thy faithful eu- 
uchs from a burden which grows every day heavier 
ad heavier, 


From the ſeraglio of Iſpa- 
ban, 8th of the Moon 
OR, 2906; 


"4 R'T.T n 


Us3ex fo HA ss ix, derviſe of the mountain of Faron. 


THOU moſt knowing Derviſe, whoſe curious 
mind is reſplendent with ſo many parts of ſci- 
ence, hearken to what I am going to ſay to thee. 
There. are philoſophers here who indeed have not 
attained to the ſummit of the oriental wiſdom ; they 
bare never been caught up to the throne of light: 
they have neither heard the ineffable words reſound- 
ing from conſorts of angels; nor left the awful rap- 
tures of a divine fury: but, left to themſelves, de- 
prived of holy aids, they follow in ſilence the foot- 
leps of human reaſon. 


Thou canſt not imagine how far this guide has led 


them, They have diſintangled the jarring elements 
of Chaos, and by a plain mechaniſm unfolded the 
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order of the divine architecture. The author of nz. 
ture gave motion to matter: there required no more 
to produce this miraculous PR .of _ Wm? we 
behold in the univerſe. $6005; wo 

Let common: legiſlators propoſe Jaws for the 'regu- 
lation of human ſocieties; laus are. ſubject to change 
as the minds of thoſe who contrive them, and of the 
nations that obey them: theſe men talk of none but 
laws, general, immutable, eternal; which are ob- 
ſerved without any the leaſt exception, with infinite 
order, regularity, and readineſs, in the immenſe ex- 
panſe. 

And what doſt thou think, O man divine, that theſe 
laws are? Thou perhaps imagineſt that entering in- 
to the councils of the Eternal, thou ſhalt be ſtruck with 
amazement at the ſublimity of deep myſteries, thou 
. deſpaireſt before-hand of comprehending : thou ex- 
pecteſt only to admire. | 

But thou wilt ſoon be undeceived * they do not 
dazzle us with an empty parade: their ſimplicity has 
made them long miſunderſtood : and it was not till 
after ſtudious reflections that their fruitfulneſs and ex- 
tenſiveneſs came to be found out. LA 

The firſt law is, that all bodies tend in fight lines, 
unleſs they meet with ſome obſtacle that turns them 
out of their way: and the ſecond, which is but the 
reſult of the former, is, that all bodies which turn 
round a centre, ſeek to fly from it, becauſe the fur- 
ther it is from that centre, the more the line, which 
it moves ig, approaches to a right line, 

Here ſublime Derviſe, is the key of nature, Here 
are fruitful principles from which they draw conſe- 
quences beyond all imagination, as [ will ſhew thee 
in a particular letter, 


The 6 of ſive or ſix truths has ale their 
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» Whiioſophy with wonders, and has enabled them to 


erform more ſtupendous miracles*than are related of 
gu holy prophets. 


doors but would have been ſtrangely puzzled, if he 
hd been required to weigh in a balance all the air 
which ſurrounds the earth; or to meaſure all the wa- 
ter which falls in a year upon its ſurface; or that 
wuld have known what to anſwer, if he had been 
ite Naked how many leagues ſound travels in an hour, 
x- Wer what time a ray of light takes in its paſſage” 
from the ſun to us? How many fathom it is from 
eſe Whence to Saturn? What curve a ſhip muſt be cut 
in» ino, to be the beſt ſailer that can Pony be 
made ? 
Perhaps if ſome divine man had embelliſhed - the 
works of theſe philoſophers with lofty and ſublime 
expreſions 3 if he had filled them with bold figures, 
not {Wd myſterious allegories; he would have compoſed 
bas Wa work inferior to nothing but the holy Alcoran. 
till Yet if I may venture to tell thee my real thoughts, 


ex · lam not fond of the figurative ſtile. There is in our 


Acoran a vaſt number of puerile things, which till 
appear to me to be what they are, notwithſtanding 


guage: at firſt it ſeems as if the inſpired books are 
nothing but the divine ideas expreſſed in human lan- 
age: on the contrary, in our ſacred writings, we 
ind the language of God, and the ideas of men; as 
1, out of an admirable caprice, God had dictated the 
words, and man found the thoughts, 


For, in ſhort, I am ſatisfied there is none of our | 


they are heightened by the force and energy of the 


Thou wilt ſay, perhaps, I ſpeak too freely of what 
isfo holy among us: thou wilt take it to be the ef- 
tet of the liceotiouſneſs tolerated in this coun- 
ty, No, thanks be to heaven, my mind has not 
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corrupted my heart; and, as long as I lire, Hy! 
hall be my prophet, 5 


Paris, the rsth of the Moon 
Chahban, 1716. 


LETTER XCvil. 


T u is not in the world a country where 
fortune is ſo inconſtant as in this. There bap- 
pen every ten years revolutions, which plunge the 
rich man into beggary, and exalt the poor man with 
rapid wings to the height of riches. The one is 2. 
mazed at his poverty; the other, at his wealth. The 
new rich man admires the wiſdom of providence the 
| poor man, the blindneſs of deſtiny. 


Thoſe that collect the tributes ſwim is the mid of: 


treaſures: there are very few Tantaluſſes among 
them: yet they come into this employment from the 
Joweſt wretchedneſs : they are deſpiſed like the dirt 
when they are poor; when they are rich they are e- 
ſteemed well enough; and they ſtick at nothing to 
obtain this eſteem, 
They are, at preſent, in terrible circumſtances, 
There is a court juſt eſtabliſhed, called, 1E cxan- 
BER OF JUSTICE, becauſe it is to ſtrip them of their 
ill-gotten eſtates: they can neither transfer nor con- 
ceal their wealth; for they are obliged to make an 
exact confeſſion of it upon pain of death: ſo that 
| they are forced to paſs a very narrow ſtraight, | 
| mean, between their lives and their money. To 
heighten their good fortune, there is a miniſter, well 
known for his wit, that honours them with his ral- 
lery, and is pleaſant upon all the deliberations of the 
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council. We very ſeldom hear of a miniſter of ſtate 
inclined to make the people at all merry; and we 
ought to own our obligations to this, for undertaking. 
t, 

The body of footmen is of more honour in France 
than any where elſe ; it is a ſeminary of great men; 
it fills up the vacancies that happen in all the other 
tocations. The members of it preſently take the 
places of all miniſters that prove unfortunate, all magi- 
ſtrates that are ruined, or gentlemen that drop in 
war : and when they are not ſufficicnt to fill them in ll 


al 


dere neir own perſons, they lift up great families by | 
bay neans of their daughters, who are like a ſort of dung \ |} 
the which fattens lands that are mountainous, ſtony, and | 
with dry. TEES 
LY My dear Ibben, I am never weary of admiring pro- | 
The ridence in her method of diſtributing riches : if ſhe 
00 had granted them only to good men, they would not | 
have been ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from virtue itſelf, 
It 0 and we ſhould never have known the vileneſs of them, 
1002 Y But when we examine what ſort of people arc molt 
N the baded with them; by deſpiſing the rich, we at length 
Gr: come to have a contempt for riches. | 
Ir 
g 0 Paris, 26th of the Moon 
Mahariram, 1717, 
nces, | 
HAM- 
their 
PER TT 
ke a0 Rica to RuED1, at Venice. ' 
) that 73 | 
at, | HE ſtrange changes of faſhion among the French | qt 
To are ſurprizing. They have forgot how they 
well dreſſed laſt ſummer; they know leſs how they ſhall 
obey dels next winter: but, above all, it is impoſlble to 
I 
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to conceive how much it colts a huſband to keep his Nates bi: 
wife in the faſhion, de city 
What would it ſignify to give thee an nA deſcrip» Wi; a mot 
tion of their habit and ornaments? A new faſhion 
would ſpoil my account, as it does their cloths ; aud Pais, 
before thou hadſt received my letter, all would be | 
altered, 
A woman that leaves Paris, to ſpend fix months 
in the country, comes home as antiquated as if ſhe 
had been there thirty years. The ſon does not know 
the picture of his own mother, ſo ſtrange the dreſs 
the was drawn in is now grown: he takes it to be the WE 
picture of ſome American, or only a Iowans crotchet 1 ous 
of the painter's. yet it is 
Sometimes the bead · dreſs riſes by degrees to a Id then 
vaſt height, and then a ſudden revolution takes it Nerery t 
down again as faſt: there was a time when its im- ting 1 
menſe loftineſs left the face of a woman in the middle Wi then 
of her body. At another time, the feet were got Iis m- 
thither: the heels were a fort of pedeſtals that raiſed Nuconſt. 
the women into the air. Who will believe it? the Waily, 
architects are often forced to raiſe, lower, and widen 
the doors as the women's dreſs either ſhrinks or en- 
larges itſelf; and the rules of their art are become 
ſubject to their fancies: ſometimes you ſhall ſee a 
prodigious quantity of patches upon their faces ; and 
next day they all diſappear again, Formerly the wo- 
men had ſhapes and teeth: now they do not mind 
them. In this changeable nation, let the critic ſay 
what he will, the daughter is formed differently from 
the mother, 

It is the ſame with their behaviour and way of lir- 
ing, as with their faſhions : the French change their 
cuſtoms with the age of their king, I know not but 

| their monarch might even make this very people 
grave, if he went about it. The prince commuri- 
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is Wates bis way of thinking to the court, the court to 

de city, the city to the country. The king's ſoul 
p. Nia mould which gives ſhape to all the reſt, ? 
nd Paris, Bth of the Moon | 
he Saphar, 1717. ll 
thy LET TELE | 
ſhe Ns | | 
ow Ric to the ſame. Wl 
eſs | EA | || 
the WROTE to thee the other day about the prodigi- ll 
het ous inconſtancy of the French in their faſhions : ll 


yet it is inconceivable to what a degree they are fond i 
0 a Na tbem; they are the rules by which they judge of | 
it Nerery thing done by other nations: they call every 
im- ding to this ſtandard : every thing foreign appears 
Idle Io them ridiculous, I confeſs to thee, I cannot make 
got Nuss madneſs for their cuſtoms agree at all with the 
iſed Nuconſtancy with which they change them almoſt 
the Neuly. | 
When I tell thee that they deſpiſe every thing ſo- 
reign, I ſpeak only of trifles : for, in things of con- 
quence, they appear diffident of themſelves, even to 
their own leſſening. They ſeem very ready to own 
t other nations are wiſer, provided themſelves 
we but allowed to be the beſt dreſſed. They are 
illing to ſubject themſelves to the laws of a rival l 
yeople, if the French peruke-makers may but be the | 
lepiſlators as to the ſhape of foreign perukes. No- | 
ling appears to them ſo glorious, as to ſee the taſte | 
flir. We! their cooks prevail from north to ſouth, and the | 
their Wiecrees of their tirewomen obſerved in all the toilcttes f 
ot but In Europe. e 
cople I With theſe noble advantages, what ſignifies it if 
muni- heir good · ſenſe be imported to them from abroad, | | 
| 1 2 


wo 
mind 
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and if they do borrow from their neighbours ey 


thing that concerns both their political and civil pg. N 
vernment? 
Who would think that the moſt antient and potent I 5a 


kingdom in Europe ſhould have been governed, for 
above ten ages, by laws not calculated for them? 
Had the French been conquered, it had been natural 
enough : but they are the conquerors, 

They have deſerted the old laws made by their fir 
king in the general aſſemblies of the nation : and, what 
is molt ſingular, the Roman laws, which they hare 
adopted in their room, were partly made, and partly 
collected by emperors who were contemporary with 


where 
their own legiſlators. great 
And to make their theft complete, and that they ſzying 


might get all their good ſenſe at other peoples colt; I due: 
they have naturalized all the conſtitutions of popes, object 


and thereof made a new part of their law. A neuf gere 
kind of Qlayery ! | am 
It is true, of latter days they have reduced into * 
writing ſome ſtatues of cities and provinces ; but my le 
they a are almoſt every one borrowed from the Roman o 
law. 6 b 2 c 
This multitude of adomedl; 255 if we may ſay, to ſes 
ae laws, is ſo great, that it almoſt equally ., the 
oppreſſes both juſtice and the judge. But theſe vo. BY 
lumes of laws are nothing in compariſon of that dread a 
fal army of gloſſers, commentators, | compilers, peo * 
ple as weak in thought, as ſtrong in numbers. toe / 
This is not all. Theſe foreign laws have intro "Ol 
duced formalities, which are a ſcandal to human rea bega 
ſon. It would be a difficult queſtion to reſolve, wi*W zum 


ther formality did moſt miſchief by creeping nol pe 
law or into phyſic : whether ſhe has committed mol wy. 
devaſtation under the lawyers's gown, or under the 
.phylician's. broad-brimmed hat; and whether ſh 
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has ruined more people in the . 1 ſhe — Kill- 
ed in the other. 


tal 


m the * of the Moon 


Saphar, 1717. 


E 


UszEkk fo 4. 


HEY talk of nothing here but the consT1TV- 


TION, I went the other day into a houſe, 


where the firſt perſon J caſt my eyes upon, was a 
creat fat man with a ruddy countenance, that was 
ſayiog with a loud voice: I have publiſhed my man- 


date: 


I ſhall not trouble myſelf. to anſwer all your 


objections: but read that ſame mandate of mine; 
there you will find I have reſolved all your ſeruples. 
lam ſure I was forced to ſweat hard to make it, 


ſays he, wiping his forehead 


: TI had occaſion for all 


my learning, and was forced to read many a Latin 


author, 


I believe ſo, ſaid one that ſtood by, for it 


s a curious piece; and I defy the Jeſuit that comes 


to ſee you ſo often, to write a better. 


Well, read 


it then, replied he, and you will be let more into theſe 
matters in a quarter of an hour, than if I were to talk 


to you two hours together. 


Thus he tried to avoid 


my into converſation; and expoſing his ſuffici- 


ene /. 


But finding himſelf choſe preſſed, he was 


forced to come out of his intrenchments; and he 


began 


to lay down theologically a good handſom 


number of impertinences, which were all backed by 
a Derviſe who ſtood up ſtifly for every one of them. 
When two men that were there denied him any prin- 
cple, he preſently cried out, nay, but it is certain; 
ve have ſo adjudged it, and we arc infallible judges. 
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And how came you to be infallible judges ? fad! 
Do not you perceive, ſaid he, that the Holy Ghoſt 
enlightens us? It is very lucky that it is ſo, anſyer. 
ed 1; for if you always talk as you have done all this 
day, I am ſure you have nced enough of light, 


Paris, 18th of the Moon 
Rebiab xt, 1717. . 


LETTER Cit. 


Vents to en at ae. 


T F a potent ſtates 1 Kurdyingl are. he empe- 

ror, the kings of France, Spain, and England, 
Italy and a good part of Germany are divided into a 
greater number of petty ſtates, whoſe princes are, 
properly fpeaking, the martyrs of ſovereignty, Our 
glorious ſultans have more wives, than moſt of thoſe 
pretty princes have ſubjects. Thoſe of Italy, who are 
ot ſo united as thoſe of Germany, are more to be 
pitied: their dominians are open like ſo many cara: 
vanſerails, where they are obliged to lodge their firſ 
comers: they are therefore under a neceſſity of ad- 
hering to ſome great prince, and giving him a ſhare 
rather of their fears than their friendſhip. 

Moſt of the governments in Europe are monarchic; 
or rather, called ſo : for I know not whether there 
were ever any ſuch in reality: at leaſt it is impoſliblc 
they ſhould ſubſiſt long: it is a ſtate of violence, and 
always falls into a deſpotical government, or into a 

1epublic: the power can never be equally divided be. 
| tween the prince and the people: the equilibrium is 
too difficult to preſerve : the power muſt diminiſh on 
one ſide, while it increaſes on the other: but the ad. 
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rantage generally happens on the ſide of the prince, 
who is at the head of the armies. 

And accordingly the power of the European kings 
1s yery great, and one may venture to ſay, as great 
as they pleaſe to make it: but they do not ſtretch it 
ſo far as our ſultans : firſt, becauſe they would not 
ſhock the manners and religion of their ſubjects. Se- 
condly, becauſe it is not their intereſt to carry it ſo 
far, 

Nothing brings down a prince ſo near to the condi- 
tion of his ſubjects, as exerciſing an extravagant 


power over them: nothing expoſes them ſo much to 


the turns and caprices of fortune, 

The cuſtom they uſe, of cauſing all that offend 
them to be put to death upon the leaſt ſignal, over- 
throws the proportion which ought to be kept be- 


tween the faults and the puniſhments, which is in a 
manner the ſoul of a ſtate, and the harmony of an 


empire; and this proportion being ſcrupulouſly ob- 
ſerved by the Chriſtian princes, gives them an infinite 
advantage above our ſultans. 

A Perſian who, cither by imprudence or misfortune, 
has drawn upon himſelf the diſpleaſure of his prince, 
is ſure of death: the leaſt fault or the leaſt caprice 
brings him into this caſe, But if he had attempted 
the life of his fovereign ; if he had gone about to be- 
tray his ſtrong towns to the enemy; he could (till 


but loſe his life: therefore he runs no greater riſque 


in this laſt caſe than the firſt. | | 
So that upon the leaſt diſpleaſure finding death un- 


avoidable, and having nothing worſe to fear, he is 


naturally inclined to diſturb the peace of the (tate, and 
to conſpire againſt his e this being the oaly 
refuge he has left. 

It is not ſo with the great men in Furope, who 
loſe nothing by being diſgraced, but the good-will 
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and favour of their prince : they retire from court; 
and think of nothing but enjoying a quiet life, and 
the advantages of their birth. As they ſeldom for. 
feit they lives but for high treaſon, they are fearful 
of being drawn into it, conſidering how much they 
have to loſe, and how little to gain: which is the 
reaſon that here we ſeldom ſee rebellions, or kings 
deſtroyed by violent deaths. | 

If in the unlimited authority our princes poſſeſs, 
they did not uſe ſo many precautions to guard their 
lives, they would none of them live a day; and if 
they did not keep in pay an inſinite number of troops 
to ty rannize over the relt of their ſubjects, their em- 
pire would not ſubſiſt a month. 

It is not above four or five ages ago, that a king 
of France took guards, contrary to the cuſtom of 
thoſe days, to ſecure himſelf from ſome ruffians that 
a petty prince in Aſia had ſent to murder him: till 
then kings had lived quiet in the midſt of their ſub- 
eds, like fathers in the midſt of their children. 

Though the kings of France cannot of their own 
motion take away the life of any of their ſubjects, like 
our ſultans 3 yet they have power of mercy towards 

all criminals. It is ſufficient that a man has been hap- 
| py enough to-ſee the auguſt countenance of his ſove- 
reign, to blot out all his crimes. Theſe monarchs are 
like the ſun, who cheers every thing. with warmth 
and life, 


Parls, 8th of the Moon 
Rebiab ad, 1717. 
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LE T T. EN An. 
Us BEK fo the ſame. 


O purſue the thought of my laſt letter, hear 
what a good ſenſible ee faid to me e the 
other day. 

The worſt method the princes of Aſia could take, 
is to hide themſelves as they do. They think to win 
the more reſpect by ſo doing: but they win reſpect 
for the kingſbip. and not for the king; and faſten the 


minds of their ſubjects to a certain e and not 


to a certain perſon. a 
That inviſible power which holds the government 


is always the ſame with regard to the people. Though 


ten kings, whom they know only by name, have 
their throats, cut one after another, they feel no dif- 
ference 2 it is jalt as if they were governed ſuceeſhiye- 


ly by ſpirits, + + t todo 


If the deteſtable parricide of our great king Henry 


the fourth had ſtruck his knife into the heart of an 
Indian king; becoming then immediately maſter of 
the royal ſigner, and of an immenſe treaſure, which 
would ſeem to have been heaped up on purpoſe for 
him, he would have taken peaceable poſſeſſion of 
the reins of the empire, and no man would ever have 
thought of inquiring for his king, or his family and 
children. 

We wonder there ſhould never ae any chan- 
ges in the eaſtern governments; and why is it, but 
becauſe they are tyrannical and terrible ? 

Changes can never be brought about, but either 
by the prince, or by the people: but there the 
prince will be ſure never to deſire any ſuch thing, 
becauſe in the high degree of power he enjoys, he 
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has every thing he can wiſk for; ſo that any change 
mult be to his prejudice. - 

As to the ſubjects, if any of them Ane a deſign, 
he cannot execute it upon the ſtate : to do that he 
muſt have ſome force immediately to counterbalance 
a formidable power, and which is always the only 
one: he wants time to do this, as well as means: 
but he can ſtrike at the ſource of all this power; and 
for that he needs nothing but an arm and a moment, 

The murderer mounts the throne, while the mo- 
narch falls down from it, and expires at his feet, 

A male-content in Europe contrives to hold ſome 
private intelligence; to go over to the enemy; to get 
ſome ſtrong place into his hands; to raiſe ſome yain 
murmurs among his fellow - ſubjects. A male-content 
in Aſia aims directly at the prince, ſurpriſes, ſtrikes, 
deſtroys; he blots out his very memory; in an inſtant, 
both ſlave and lord; in a moment, 4 e Ia. 
ful. | 
Wretched the tes wks has but one head; he ſcems bow 
to collect all his power upon that, only to ſhew the eur 
firlt ambitious villain, the 1 where to ſtrike at it cud 


and ſeize it. | I 
| 3 act 
Paris, 1th of the Moon | by « 
Rebiab 2d, 1717. he 1 
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LL . nations in Europe are not under equal vv] 

ſubjection to their princes: for inſtance, the Il the 
impatient humour of the Engliſh ſeldom gives the WW to 
king leiſure to extend or ſtrengthen his authority : 
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ſubmiſſion and obedience are virtues they very little 
value themſelves upon. They hold very extraordi- 
nary Opinions about this article, According to them, 
there is but one tie that has any effect upon men, 
which is that of gratitude: a hufband, a wife, a fa- 
ther, a ſon, are bound to each other by nothing, but 
either the love they bear to each other, or mutual 
ſervices and benefits: and theſe various motives of 
acknowlegement are the origin of all kingdoms and all 
ſocieties. | 
But if a prince, inſtead of endeavouring to make 
his ſubjects happy, ſtudies only how to oppreſs and 
deſtroy them; the foundation of obedience ceaſes ; 
nothing ties, nothing obliges them to him; and they 
return to their natural liberty. They maintain that 
do unlimited power can be lawful, becauſe it could 
never have a lawful beginning. For we cannot, ſay 
they, give to another more power over us than we 
have over ourſelves: now we have not an unlimited 
power over ourſelves : for inſtance, we cannot touch 
our own lives; no man upon earth therefore, con- 
cude they, can have ſuch a power. | 
High-treaſon, according to them, is nothing but 
acrime committed by the weaker agaioſt the {tronger, 
by diſobeying him, let him diſobey him in what way 
he will, And accordingly the people of England, 
happening to prove the ſtronger in contention with 
one of their kings, declared it to be high - treaſon in a 
prince to make war upon his ſubjects. They have 
rery good reaſon therefore to ſay, that the precept 
in the Alcoran, which injoins obedience to the powers, 
b not very hard to follow, ſince they cannot help 
following it if they would; in as much as it is not to 
the molt virtuous that they are bound to ſubmit, but 
bo the ſtrongeſt. 
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The Eogliſh tell you, that one of their kings hay: 
ing overcome and taken a prince that rebelled againl 
him, and diſputed the crown with him, and upbraid- 
ing him with his treachery and perfidiouſneſs ; it has 
been decided but a moment, anſwered the unfortunate 
price, which of us two is the traitor, 

An uſurper declares all to be rebels, that have not 
oppreſſed their country like himſelf : and thinking 
there are no laws where he ſecs no judges, forces re- 
ſpect to the blind caprice of chance and fortune, as to 


the decrees of heaven itſelf. 


Paris, zoth of the Meon 
KRebiab 2d, 1717. 


E 
RED to Us nE, at Paris. 


p HOU talkeſt much to me in one of thy letters, 
of the arts and ſciences cultivated in the weſt: 
thou wilt take me ſor a barbarian, in what I am go- 


ing to ſay: but I am doubtful whether the advantage 


drawn from the arts and ſciences, be a ſufficient re- 
compence to mankind for the ill uſe they are dai) 
put to, | 

I have heard that the ſingle invention of bombs 
hath coſt all the nations in Europe their liberty. The 


princes finding it no longer ſafe to truſt the guard of 


towns to the citizens, who at the firſt bomb would 
have ſurrendered, thence made an excuſe for keeping 
on foot large bodięs of regular troops, with which 
they afterwards enſlaved their ſubjects. 

Thou knoweſt that ſince the invention of gun 
powder, there is no place impregnable ; that is t 
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xy, Uſbek, there is no longer any aſylum upon earth 
zzainſt injuſtice and violence. 

I always tremble for fear at laſt fome invention 
vill be found out of a ſhorter way to deſtroy man- 
kind, and to depopulate whole nations and whole 
kingdoms. 

Thou haſt read the hiſtorians ; refle& ſeriouſly u- 
pon them; thou wilt find that almoſt all monarchies 
were founded upon nothing but the ignorance of the 
arts, and were deſtroyed only by their being too 
much cultivated. The ancient empire of Perſia is a 
domeſtic mſtance to us of this truth. | | 

I bave not been long in Europe : but I have often 
beard wiſe men talk of the ravages of chymiſtry; it 
ſeems to be a fourth fcourge which ruins mankind, 
and deſtroys them in particular, but continually ; 
while war, plague and famine cut them off in gene- 
tal, but by fits. 
What have we gained by the eat and the diſ- 
covery of ſo many new nations, but a communicati- 
on of their diſtempers rather than of their riches ? 
Gold and ſilver were before eftabliſhed by a general 
agreement to be the price of all merchandizes, and 
the meaſure of their value, becauſe thoſe metals were 
ſcarce and unfit for all other uſes : what benefit was 
it to us then, that they ſhould grow more common, 
and that, to ſhew the value of the commodity, we 
ſhould have two or three figns inſtead of one? This 
was only an inconvenience, 

But, on the other hand, this invention has been 
terribly pernicious to the countries newly diſcovered. 
Whole nations have been maſſacred : and thoſe who 
have eſcaped death, are reduced to ſo cruel a ſlavery, 
that the very relation makes the Muſſulmans tremble. 

Happy ignorance of the ſons of Mahomet ! charm- 
ing ſimplicity, beloved by our holy prophet! thou 


— 
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always recalleſt to my mind the plain honeſty of aq. 


cient times, and the peace which da in the hearts 
of our firlt fathers ! 


Venice, 2d of the Moon 
Rhamazan, 1717. 


LB TT. een. 
UsBerx fo Rur pr, at Venice. 


E thou doſt not think what thou ſayeſt; 
or elſe thou acteſt better than thou thinkeſt. 
Thou haſt left thy country for the ſake of knowlege, 
and thou deſpiſeſt all inſtruction: thou travelleſt for 
thy accompliſhment into a country where the polite 
arts are cultivated, and thou lookeſt upon them to be 
pernicious, What ſhall 1 ſay to thee, Rhedi? la- 
gree with thee more than thou doſt with thyſelf. 

. Haſt thou thoroughly reflected upon the barbarous 


and wretched ſtate to which the loſs of the arts would 
ſink us? There is no need of imagining it; we may 


ſee it, There are yet nations upon carth, among 
whom an ape tolerably well taught, might live with 
honour; he would be much upon a level with the 
reſt of the inhabitants: they would not even think 
him an odd fellow, nor at all whimſical : he would 
paſs multer as well as any of them, and for ought I 

know be es above the relt by his polite- 


neſs. 


Thou ſayeſt that che founders of empires have al- 
moſt generally been ignorant of the arts, I do not 


deny but that a barbarous nation may, like an impe- 
tuous torrent, overſpread the face of the earth, and 
with their ſavage armies ruſh in upon and bear down 
but, take heed z they 


the belt governed kingdoms :; 
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either learned the arts from the people they conquer- 
ed, or obliged that people to practiſe them for them: 
without this their power would have gone vey like 
the grumbling of thunder or tempeſts 

Thou art afraid, thou ſayeſt, ſome other way of 
deſtruction will be found out more terrible than that 
already in uſe. No; if any ſuch fatal invention ſhould 
be hit upon, it would quickly be forbidden by the law 
of nations; and the unanimous conſent of mankind 
would ſoon cruſh a diſcovery: it is not the - intereſt 
of princes to make conqueſts by ſuch methods: oe 
want ſubjects, and not lands. 

Thou complaineſt of the invention of 250. powder, 
and bombs: thou art grieved that now there is no 
place impregnable; that is, indeed thou art grieved 
that wars ſhould be ſooner determined now than they 
were formerly. 10 

Thou mult have obſerved, ben thy reading in hi- 
ſory, that ſince the invention of gun-powder, bat- 
tles are much leſs bloody than they uſed to be, be- 
cauſe now there is hardly ever any ſuch thing as cloſe 
bohts, 

And though in ſome one particular caſe an art ſhould 
be prejudicial ; is that a ſufficient reaſon for rejecting 
it! Doſt thou believe, Rhedi, that the religion 
which our holy prophet brought down from heaven, 
is pernicious, becauſe it ſhall one day ſerve to con- 
found the perſidious Chriſtians? > 

Thou fancieſt that the arts make people Katte a 
and thereby occaſion the fall of empires. Thou men- 
tioned the ruin of that of the antient Perſians, which 
was the effect of their luxury: but this inſtance is far 
from being concluſive; ſince the Greeks, who ſub- 
dued them, cultivated the arts with infinitely more dt- 
ligence than they did, n 

When we ſay the arts render men effeminate, we 
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certainly do-not ſpeak of thoſe who apply themſelves 
that way; ſince they are never in idleneſs, which of 
all vices ſoftens the courage the molt. 

We therefore muſt mean only thoſe who enjoy the 
fruits of thoſe arts : but as in a well - governed ſtate, 
thoſe who enjoy the conveniences of one art are oblig- 


ed to cultivate another, upon pain of falling into a 


ſcandalous poverty; it follows that idleneſs and luxy- 
Ty are incompatible with the arts. 
Of all the cities in the world, I know not but pa- 


ris is the moſt ſenſual, and reſines the moſt upon her 


pleaſures ; and yet perhaps no people live harder, Te 
entertain one man in luxury, a hundred others mult 
labour inceſſantly, A woman takes it in her head 
to appear at an aſſembly in ſuch a dieſs: from that 
moment fifty artificers muſt bid adieu to ſleep, and 
hardly give themſelves time to cat or drink, She 
commands, and is obeyed more expeditiouſly than 
our great monarch, becauſe intereſt is the molt power- 
ful monarch upon earth. | 

This earneſt application to 8 this chirſ of 
getting wealth, reaches from the meaneſt artificers 


io the greateſt men in the kingdom: no-body cares 


to be poorer than him that was once below him. You 
ſhall ſee at Paris a man who has enough to-live upon 
till the day of judgment, working night and day, and 
venturing his life to get, as he will tell | you, a ſubſilt- 
ence, 
The fame Gori governs 8 nation: you ſee 
nothing but labour and ingenuity : where chen is the 
effeminate people thou ſo much talkeſt of? 

1 will ſuppoſe, Rhedi, that in ſome kingdom no 


other arts were allowed but ſuch as are abſolutely 
neceſſary in the manuring of the lands, which yet 


are very numerous; and that all thoſe were baniſh · 
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ed, which ſerved only to pleaſure or curioſity : 1 will 
maintain it, that kingdom would be the moſt * 
able in the whole world. 

Though the inhabitants ſhould be maſters of ſo 
much philoſophy, as to deny themſelves ſo many 
things which are for their convenieney; the people 
would daily fall to decay, and the ſtate would become 
ſo weak, that any little potentate would be able to 
conquer it, 

1 might here enter into a long diſcuſſion, to prove 
to thee that the revenues of the ſubj ects would be al- 
moſt abſolutely at an end, and conſequently thoſe of 
the prince: there would be hardly any of thoſe mu- 
tual relations, which are between citizens of the ſame 
faculty : that circulation. of wealth, and that increaſe 
of income, which ariſes from the dependence of the 
arts one upon another, would abſolutely ceaſe = every 
man would depend only upon the revenue of his land, 
and raiſe but juſt ſo much upon it as was neceſſary to 
keep him from ſtarving : but as that is not the hun» 
dred part of the revenue of the kingdom, it muſt fol- 


| low, that the number of inhabitants would decreaſe 


in proportion, and that there would be but a hundred 
part of them left. 
Conſider what a great article the revenues of inge- 


nuity will appear. An eſtate in land brings in to its 


maſter but the twentieth part of its value annually: but 
a painter. with a guinea's worth of colours ſhall draw 


a picture that will fetch fifty, The ſame may be ſaid 


of gold-ſmiths, workers in wool and ſilk, and all man- 
ner of artiſicers. | 

Yrom all which, Rhedi, we are to conclude, that, in 
order to make a prince powerful, it is neceſſary his ſub- 
jects ſhould live in affluence ; he ſhould ſtudy to pro- 


cure them all manner of ſuperfluities, wich as much 
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attention, as to furniſh them with neceſſaries for 
life. 


Paris, 14th of the 9 
Chalval, 1715. 


L ETT EA en. 
RI oA to ISBN, at Smyrna. 


H A VE ſeen the young monarch : his life is yery 
precious to his ſubjects: it is no leſs ſo to all Eu- 
rope upon account of the great confuſions his death 
might produce. But kings are like Gods; and while 
they are alive, we are to ſuppoſe them ini. His 
countenance is full of majeſty, but beautiful: a fine 
education concurs with a bappy diſpoſition to promiſe 
already a great prince. 
They ſay we can never judge of the character of gilt 
theſe weſtern kings, till they have paſſed through the 


two great trials, their miſtreſs and their confeſſor: we lik 
ſhall ſoon ſee both endeavouring to win upon the mind wh 
of this; and great contentions will ariſe about it. For \ 
under a young prince, thoſe two powers are always be 
rivals: but they agree and unite under an old one, ly 
With a young king, the 4 Derviſe has a very difficult op 
part to act: the king's ſtrength is his weakneſs: but or 
the other triumphs _— both in his weakneſs and a] 
ſtrength too. ut 
When l firſt came into France, I found the late f 
king abſolutely governed by women, and yet conli- 
dering his age I believe never a monarch in the uni- e 
verſe had leſs occaſion for them, I one day over- E 
heard a woman ſaying : we muſt do ſomething for t 
that young colonel: his valour I am thoroughly ac- | 


quainted with: I will ſpeak about it to the miniſter. 
Another ſaid : it is ſtrange that that young Abbe 


+ The confcllor, 
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ſhould be forget: he mult be a biſhop : he is a man 
of birth, and I can anſwer for his character. Yet 
thou muſt not imagine, that the women who talked at 
this rate were the prince's favourites: they never 
ſpoke to him perhaps twice in their lives, which yet 
is a very eaſy thing to do, with theſe European prin- 
ces, But the reaſon is, there is hardly one who has 
any employment at court, in Paris, or in the provinces, 
that has not ſome woman, through whoſe hands all 
the favour, and ſometimes. all the injuſtice he can do, 
always paſs, Theſe women are all faſtened together 
by mutual ties, and form a kind of republic, of which 
every member, always active, ſuccours and aſſiſts the 
other upon any occaſion that offers: it is in a manner 


a ſlate within a ſtate: and one that is at court, at Pa- 
ris, or in the provinces, . and ſees the miniſters, ma- 


giltrates, and prelates, acting in their ſeveral ſpheres, 
without knowing the women that govern them, is 


like a man that ſees a machine playing, but is all the 


whle i ignorant of the ſprings that move it. 
Doſt thau fancy, Ibben, that a woman conſents to 
be miſtreſs to a miniſter of ſtate, for the pleaſure of 


lying with him? thou art quite out: it is to have an. 


opportunity of preſenting him every morning with' five 
or fix petitions : and the goodneſs of their diſpoſition 
appears in their zeal for doing good to a number of 
unhappy people, who procure them a hundred thou- 
ſand livres a year. 

We complain in Perfia, that the kingdora i is govern- 
ed by two or three women: it is much worſe in 
France, where women in general bear rule, and take 
the whole authority to themſelves, not ooly by whole - 
ſale but even retail. | 5 


Paris, the laſt of the Moon 
Chalya!, Wi... 
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LETTER cvl. 
Usnex fo ##*: 


HERE are a ſort of books which we never 

heard of in Perſia, and which ſeem mightily in 
faſhion here: I mean the jovanaLisTs. People's 
lazineſs is extremely indulged by them ; they are over- 
joyed with being able to 15 8 my volumes i in a 
quarter of an hour, 

In moſt books, the e; has hardly finiſhed his 
neceſſary compliments of introduction, but the reader 
is at his laſt gaſp: he leads him half dead into a ſub- 
je& drowned into an ocean of words. This man has 
a mind to immortalize his name in DVoDECIMO; the 
other in QUARTO : one that has a more noble ambi- 
tion aſpires to a pol: he is conſequently obliged 
to ſtretch his ſubject in proportion; which he does 
without mercy; reckoning for nothing the fatigue of 
the poor reader, who. is forced to ſweat hard to con- 
tract what the poor ann has een ſo much I Pains to 
amplify. 3 

I cannot find, * * * what merit r there can be in 
compoſing ſich works : 1 could write enow of them, 
ik I had a mind to ruin my health and a bookſeller. 
The great fault of the journaliſts is their never 
ſpeaking of any but new books: as if truth was ever 
new. Till a man has read all the old books, I ſec 
no reaſon; he has to prefer the new. 
But when they lay it down to themſelves as a law, 
never to ſpeak of works but what are juſt hot out of 
the forge ; they alſo lay down another, which is, to 
be very ſtupid. They always take care to avoid c11- 
ticiſing the books they give extracts of, whatever 
room there is for ſo doing: and indeed where is the 


na 


. 
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man ſo couragious as to venture to create himſelf ten 
or 2 dozen enemies every month ? - 0 

Moſt authors are like the poets, who would bear 
2 good ſound caning without grumbling; but who, 
xs little tender as they are of their ſhoulders, are fo 
much ſo of their works, that they cannot bear the 
lealt criticiſm : a man muſt therefore be very cautious 
how he attacks them in ſo ſenſible a part: and the 
journaliſts know as much: and therefore they do juſt 
the contrary : they firſt praiſe the ſubje& treated up- 
on; which is one piece of ſtupidity : next they pro- 
ceed to the praiſe of the author, which comes from 
them by mere force; for they have people to deal 


with, whoſe pens are ready drawn to revenge them- 


ſelves upon a poor journaliſt, that they think does not 
do them juſtice, 


Paris, 5th of the Moon 
Zilcade, 1718. 


LETT: EF NN UN. 


Rica, o . 


T H E univerſity of Paris is the eldeſt daughter of 


the kings of France, and the. eldeſt by much: 

for ſhe is above nine hundred years old: and indeed 
ſhe does ſometimes doat. N 

1 have been told that ſome time ago ſhe had a great 

controverſy with ſome doctors upon account of the 

letter P Q, which ſhe was for having pronounced 


like a K. The diſpute grew ſo hot, that ſome were 


{tripped of their eſtates about it: the parliament was 


forced to determine the conteſt : and they granted 


+ He means Ramus's quarrel, 
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permiſſion hy a ſolemn decree to all the ſubjeRts of 
the king of France to pronounce that letter juſt u 
they thought fit. It was certainly very diverting to 
ſee the two molt venerable bodies in all Europe em- 
ployed about deciding the fate of a letter in the al. 
phabet. 

One would think, my dear * * 5 that the greateſt 

men become noodles when they are aſſembled toge · 


ther, and that where there are moſt wiſe people there 


is lealt wiſdom, Great bodies always lay ſo much 
ſtreſs upon minuteneſſes, formalities, and vain uſages, 
that the eſſential is poſtponed for them. I have heard 
that a king of Arragon f having aſſembled the ſtates 
of Arragon and Catalonia; the firſt ſeſſions was ſpent 
in deciding what language the deliberations ſhould be 
held in: the diſpute was warm, and the ſtates were 
juſt ready to break up about it, if one had not hit up- 
on an expedient, which was, that the queſtion ſhould 


be put in Catalan, and the Ver made 1 in the Art- 
goneze language. 


Paris, the 25th of the Moon 
Zilbage, 1715. 


Rica, to . 


HE part a pretty woman has to act is of a much 


more ſerious nature than is commonly imagin- 
ed; nothing is of higher conſequence than what ſhe 
does at her toilet every morning in the midſt of her 


ſervants ; it does not coſt a general of an army more 


thought how to place his right, or his corps de reſerve, 


than it does her whete to ſet a patch, which indeed 


+ lu the year 1610, 
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Jaap fail of ſucceſs, but which ſhe hopes or foreſees 
ay will not. i | 
to What a conſtant rack of invent on! What per. 


. lexity to reconcile the intereſt of two rivals every 
1. Wnoment, and ſeem neuter to both, while ſhe is whol- 
ly at the ſervice of either of them, and is the medi- 
0 ix in all the cauſes of complaints which ſhe gives 
e- dem! | | | 
re How much hurry in contriving parties of pleaſure 
ch inmediately one upon the neck of another, in making 
s, MW them ſucceed each other without interruption, and 
rd providing againſt all accidents that might break them! 


eg With all this, their greateſt difficulty is not to be 


nt If diverted, but to ſeem to be diverted : be as dull and 

de beavy in their company as you pleaſe, they will for- 

re I give you, provided they can but appear to have been 

p. very merry. FE arg 

Id 1 was ſome days ago at a ſupper which. ſome wo- 

. nen gave in the country. All the way thither they 
were perpetually ſaying: © However, let us laugh 
« heartily, and be very merry.” . 

We happened to be very ill paired, and were con- 
ſequently dull enough. Well, ſays one of my wo- 
men, we are pure and merry; there is not a com- 
« pany in Paris ſo gay as we are.” As I began to 
« be quite tired, a woman jogged me, and ſaid: 
„Well, are not we rare good company?“ Aye, an- 
ſwered I yawning ; ** 1 am afraid I ſhall ſplit my ſides 


ch « with laughing.“ However, gravity got the better 
os of our reſolutions; and as to me, from one gape to 
e another I was led into a lethargic flcep that put an 
r cod to my ſhare of the mirth, , 

' W | 

e, Paris, the rxth of the Moon 


4 Mabairam, 1715. 
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LETTERS. 


L.E:T TEK CXE 
Ru EDI to Us BEK, at Paris. 


URING my ſtay in Europe I employ myſelf in 
reading the hiſtorians both antient and modern 
1 compare one age with another: I take delight in 
ſeeing them, as it were, paſs away before me; and! 
particularly dwell upon thoſe great changes which 
have made one age ſo different from the next, and the 
_ earth ſo unlike itſelf, 

Thou haſt not perhaps taken notice of a thing which 
gives me continual ſurprize. How comes the world 
to be ſo thin of people in compariſon of what it was 
formerly? How could nature loſe the prodigious 
fruitfulneſs of the firſt ages? Is ſhe grown old, and 

in danger of falling to nothing for want of ſtrength ? 

I 'was above a year in Italy, where I ſaw nothing 
but the broken wrecks of the antient Italy, once ſo 
famous. Though every body there lives in the ci- 

ties, yet they are perfect deſarts for want of inhabi- 
tants : they ſeem to ſubſiſt now only to ſhew us the 
places in which ſtood thoſe potent « cities ſo much talk- 
ed of in hiſtory, * | 
Some affirm, that the ſingle city of Rome antiently 
contained more people than the greateft kingdom in 
Europe does at this day: there were ſome Roman ci- 
tizens that had ten, nay, twenty thouſand ſlaves, be 
ſides thoſe that worked at their country houſes : and 
as there was computed to be four or five hundred 
thouſand citizens, we cannot make any conjecture at 
the whole number of its inhabitants but what maſt 
ſhock the imagination, | 
There were once in Sicily potent kingdoms, and 
numerous nations, which are now diſappeared : that 
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iſland is now | conſiderable for nothing but her vulca- 
does. 

Greece is ſo depopilted, that it does not now 
contain the hundredth part of its antient iohabitants, 

Spain, formerly ſo crouded, now exhibits to view 
nothing bet waſte unpeopled fields : and France is no- 
thing in compariſon on that antient Gaul deſcribed by 
Cæſar. b 

The northern countries are Wan ſtript: they 
are very far from being under a neceſſity now, as 
formerly, ta divide themſelves, and ſend out in 
ſwarms colonies and whole nations to ſeck for new 
ich Wl abodes, 


ld poland and Turkey i in Europe have hardly any in- 
vas I habitants. 


ous We cannot find in America the two hundredth part 
and of the men that once compoſed ſuch mighty empires 
4 there, | 


ung Aſia is in little better condition. That Aſia Mi- 
tor, which contained ſo many potent monarchies, and 
ei- fuch prodigious number of great cities, has now but 
abi- ¶ two or three. As to the greater Aſia ; that which 
the s under the obedience of the Turk is no better 


alk- feopled: and as to that which is under the dominion 
of our kings, if we compare it with the flouriſhing 
mtly late it was in formerly, we ſhall find it has but a ye- 


rj ſmall ſhare left of the infinite number of inhabi- 
tants which it had in the time of the Xerxes's and 
Darius's. | 
As to the petty ſtates that are upon the borders of 
theſe great empires, they are mere deſarts: ſuch are 
the kingdoms of Irimetta, Circaſſia, and Curiel. All 
theſe princes, with vaſt dominions, can hardly muſter 
ip fifty thouſand ſubjedts. 
Egypt has failed no leſs than other countries, 
K 
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In ſhort, I take a ſurvey of the whole earth, and! 
find nothing but ruin and decay: ſhe ſeems to hate 
been juſt ravaged by plague and famine. 

Africa has always been ſo little known, that ye 

cannot ſpeak of it with ſo much exactneſs as of the 
other parts of the world: but if we may foygn a judy. 
ment from the Mediterranean coaſts, which were al. 
ways well ſtocked, we find her ſtrangely fallen from 
what ſhe was when a Roman province. Her princes 
are now ſo weak that they ate the molt petty poten. 
tates upon the face of the earth, 
Upon a calculation, as exact as can be made in 
matters of this nature, I find there is hardly in the 
world the fiftieth part of the people that there was in 
Cæſar's time. And which is more ſtrange, it grous 
thinner and thinner every day; and if it goes on at 
this rate, in ten ages it will be no better than a de- 
fart. 

This, my dear Uſbek, is the molt terrible cata- 
ſtrophe that ever happened in the univerſe : but ve 


have hardly perceived it, becauſe its progreſs was | 


by flow degrees, and in the courſe of a great many 
centuries : which denotes ſome interior ill quality; 
ſome ſecret unſuſpected poiſon; ſome inward deren 
which preys upon human nature, 


Venice, 1toth of the Moon 
Regeb, 1718. 
L 1 T r R Ont 
| USBEK to RHEDI, at Venice. 


H E world, ay dear Rhedi, is not | incorrapriblei 
- the heavens themſelves are not; the aſtronomer 
are cye - witneſſes of all the changes there, which 
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are the natural effeQs of the univerſal motion of mat - 
ter, 2 
The earth is ſubject to the ſame laws of motion as 
the other planets : ſhe ſuffers a perpetual. conflict 
within, among her own principles: ſea and land ſeem 
to wage eternal war; every inſtant produces new con- 
junctions. 
Mankind, in an abode ſo liable to change, is in a 
ſtate of no leſs uncertainty: a hundred thouſand cauſes 
may act, of which the very laſt is ſufficient to deſtroy 
them totally; and much more to encreaſe or diminiſh 
their number, 

I ſhall not inſtance thoſe particular eataſtrophes ſo 
frequent among the hiſtorians, which have deltroyed 
whole cities and whole kingdoms : there are general 
ones, which have oftca brought the race of men to 
the edge of deſolation. 

Hiſtory is full of thoſe er! plagues which 
have, by turns, laid waſte the univerſe. She tells us 
of one among the reſt which was fo violent, that it 
burnt up the very roots of the plants, and over-ran 
the whole known world, quite to the empire of Ca- 
thay : one degree more of corruption would, perhaps, 
in one ſingle day, have cut off all human nature, 

It is not quite two ages ago that the molt ſhame- 
ful of diſtempers was felt in Europe, Aſia, and Afri- 
ca: in a very ſhort ſpace of time it wrought effects 
ſurpaſſing belief: there had been an end of mankind, 
if it had continued: its progreſs with the ſame fury. 
Oppreſſed with miſery from their very birth, and in- 
capable of bearing the weight of the dutics of ſociety, 
they muſt have periſhed miſerably, 

What if the venom had been a little more exalt- 
ed? and it would certainly have grown ſo, if by 
good fortune a remedy had not been hit upon ſo 

F K 2 
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powerful as that which has been diſcovered. Per. 
haps this diſtemper, attacking the parts of generation, 
would next have attacked generation itſelf. 

But why do we talk of the poſſibility of the deſtruc- 
tion of human nature? Has it not already actually 
happened, and did not the deluge reduce it to one 
langle family? 

Can thoſe who have any knowlege of nature, or 
any reaſonable idea of God, imagine that matter and 
all theſe created things are but fix thouſand years 
old? That God deferred his works from all eterni- 
ty, and made uſe of his creative power but yeſterday ? 
Was it becauſe he could not, er would not uſe it be- 
before? But if he could not at one time, he could 
at another : 1t mult therefore be, becauſe he would 
not: but as there is no ſucceſſion in God, if we 
admit that he willed any thing once, he villed 1 it al- 
ways, and from the beginning, 

We muſt not therefore pretend to count the years 
of the world: the number of ſands upon the ſea- 
ſore is no more to be compared to them than one in 
tant. 

Vet all hiftorians talk of a firſt father: they de- 
ſcribe human nature to us in her infancy. Is it not 
natural to think that Adam was ſaved from ſome com. 


mon deſtruction, as Noah was from the deluge ; and 


that theſe great events have been frequent upon earth 
ſince the creation of the world? 
I was willing to let thee into theſe general ideas, 
before I gave a more particular anſwer to thy letter 
about the diminution of people which has happened 
| within theſe ſeventeen or eighteen centuries : I ſhall 
 ſhew thee, in a ſucceeding letter, that, independently 
of phyſical cauſes, there are moral ones which may 
have produced this effect. ee 


Paris, 8th of the Moon 
Chahban, 1718. 
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LETTER CxIll. 


UsBER fo the ſame. 


HOU enquireſt the reaſon why the earth is leſs 
8 peopled than it was antiently: and if thou con - 
ſidereſt things maturely, thou wilt find that this great 
difference proceeds from that which has happened in 
our manners. 

Since the Chtiſtian and Mahometan religions have 
divided the Roman world, the face of things is ſtrange- 
ly altered: thoſe two religions are far from being ſo 
favourable to the propagatiom of our ſpecies, as was 
chat of thoſe lords of the univerſe, - 

For among the antient Romans, polygamy was for- 
bidden, wherein their religion had a very great ad- 
vantage over the Mahometan; and divorce was al- 


lowed, which gave it no leſs the n over the 
Chriſtian. 


1 think nothing can be more contradictory, than 


the plurality of wives allowed by the holy Alcoran, and 


the command of ſatisfying them enjoined in the ſame 


book, Converſe with your wives, fays the prophet, 
becauſe ye are as neceſſary to them as their veſtments, 
and they are as neceſſary to you as your veſtments. 
This is a precept which makes the life of a true Muſ- 
ſulman terribly laborious. A man that has the four 
wives preſcribed by the law, and only as many con- 
cubines and ſlaves; muſt not he be one oppreſſed 
with ſo many veſtments? 

Your wives are your arable fields, ſays the pro- 
phet again: apply yourſelves therefore to your tillage; 
do good for your ſouls, and you + ſhall one day find 


the fruits thereof. 


K 3 
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I look upon a good Muſſulman as a kind of athletic 

combatant, engaged in perpetual conflifts ; but quick. 
ly weakened, and ſinking under his firſt farignes, he 
faints in the very field of victory, and is in a manner 
buried beneath his own triumphs. 

Nature always acts ſlowly, and, as one may ſay, 
ſparingly : her operations are never violent; ſhe re- 
quires temperance even in her productions: ſhe con- 
ſtantly goes on by rule and meaſure: if ſhe 1s precipi. 
tated, ſhe preſently falls into a languiſking decay: ſhe 
employs all her remaining ſtrength merely for her pre. 
leryation, quite loſing her productive virtue and ge- 
nerative power. ä 

To this ſtate of debility we are always brought by 
our preat number of women, who are fitter to exhauſt 
than to ſatisfy us: it is very common among us to ſee 
a man with a prodigious ſeraglio, and yet a very ſmall 

number of children; and thoſe few children too are 
generally puny and unhealthy, with a RT taint 
of their father's weakneſs. | 

This is not all: theſe women being bound to a 
forced continence, mult have people to guard them; 
which can be none but eunuchs : religion, jealouſy, 
and reaſon itſelf, will admit of no others to come 
near them : theſe guardians muſt be very numerous, 
both to preſerve peace at home, among the continual 
bickerings of thoſe women : and to prevent attempts 
from abroad. So that a man who has ten wives or 
concubines, mult have no fewer eunuchs to guard 
them. But what a loſe to ſocicty is ſuch a number 
of men, who may be called dead from their very 
birth! What depopulation mult follow ! 

The female ſlaves kept in the ſeraglio to aſſiſt the 
eunuchs, thoſe numbers of women, generally grow 
old there in an afflicting virginity: they cannot mar- 
ry while they (tay there; and when their miſtreſſes 
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are once uſed to them, they will rarely part with 
them, | 

Thus we ſee how many people of both ſexes are 
taken up about the pleaſures of one man: they are 
perfectly buried as to the (tate, and rendered totally 
uſeleſs in the propagation of the ſpecies, 

Conſtantinople and Iſpahan are the capitals of the 
two greateſt empires in the world; there all things 
are decreed to meet as in their proper centre; and 
thither every body repairs from all parts, drawn by 
a thouſand various attractions. Yet even theſe mighty 
cities decay of themſelves, and would be ſoon waſte, 
if their ſovereigns did not almoſt in every age tranſ- 
port whole nations to repleniſh them. I will handle 
this ſubjeR more fully in another letter 


Paris, 13th of the Moon, 
Chahban, 1718. 
LETTER cxiv. 
Vsnex to the ſame, 
HE Romans had not fewer flaves than we; nay, 


them. 

So far were they from hindering the multiplication 
of their ſlaves by forcible methods ; that, on the con- 
trary, they favoured it to the utmoſt of their power: 


they coupled them as much as poſſible by a fort of 


marriages: by this means they filled their houſes with 


ſervants of all ages and ſexes, and the ftate with 


people without number. 


Theſe childern, who, at the long-run, grew to be 


the wealth of their maſter, were born around him in 
lurprizing multitudes : he alone had the care of their 


they had more, but they made a better uſe of 
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maintenance and education: the fathers, eaſed of thy 
burden, wholly followed their natural inclinations, 
and multiplied without being i a fear of having tog 
large a family, 

I have obſerved to thee, that, among us, all the 
flaves are employed in guarding our women, and no- 
thing more; that they are, with reſpect to the ſtate, 
in a perpetual lethargy : ſo that we are forced to 


confine the cultivation of arts, and of our lands, to 


ſome freemen, and a few heads. of families, who ap. 
ply themſclves that way as little as ever they can, 

It was not ſo among the Romans: the common- 
wealth dre vaſt advantages from this nation of ſlaves. 
Every one of them had his peculium, which he poſ- 
ſeſſed upon ſuch conditions as his maſter thought fit: 
with this peculium he fell to work in that way which 
his genius inclined him to. One turned banker; an- 
other applied himſelf to commerce by ſea : one ſold 
goods by retail; another gave himſelf to fome mecha- 
nic art, or elſe farmed and cultivated ſome piece of 
land: but all in general laboured with their whole 
power to improve his peculium, which procured him, 
at the ſame time, conveniences in his preſent ſttate 
of ſervitude, and offered him a proſpect of future li- 
berty: this formed a Jaborious nation, and encourag- 
ed arts and induſtry, 


Theſe ſlaves, when grown. rich by their diligence 


and labour, bought their freedoms, and became citiz- 
cns. The commonwealth was thus repleniſhed daily, 
and received new families into ber boſom as faſt as 
the old ones dropped off. 

I may perhaps have occaſion, in ſome ewig let- 
ters, to prove to thee, that the more men there are in 
any ſtate, the more its commerce flouriſhes: I may 

alſo prove, that the more commerce flouriſhes, the 
more the number of people increaſes : theſe two 
things neceſſarily aſbſt and fayour each other. 
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And if this be ſo, how vaſtly muſt that prodigious 

number of ſlaves, who were always active and buſy, 

have grown and increaſed ? Induſtry and plenty gave 

them birth, and they in return gave birth to plenty 
and induſtry, 


Paris, 16th of the Moon 
Chahban, 1718. 
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UsBExK 7o the ſame. 


E have hitherto ſpoken only of the Mahome- 

tan countries, and inquired into the reaſon 
why they ſhould be leſs populous than thoſe which 
were under the dominion of the Romans: let us now 
examine what ſhould have occaſioned the ſame effect 
among the Chriſtians. 

Divorce was allowed in the Pa gan celigi igion, and for- 
bidden in the Chriſtian. This change, as little conſe- 
quence as it may ſcem to be of at firſt, had, in time, 
dreadful effects, and ſuch as can fcarce be imagined, 

This not only deprived marriage of all its charms, 
but ſtruck at its very end: by ftriving to tie the knot 
cloſer, it was only looſened : and inſtead of uniting 


peoples hearts more ſtrictly, as was intended, they 


were divided for ever. | 
In an action of fo voluntary a nature, and where 
the heart ought to be ſo much concerned, they 


mingled conſtraint, neceſſity, and even fate itſelf. 
They counted for nothing diſguſts, ill- humour, and 


unſociableneſs of temper : they attempted to ſix even 
the heart, the molt variable and unconſtant thing in 
nature: they faſtened together, without the leaſt 


Polped of a releaſe, people who were quite weary 
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of each other, and almoſt conſtantly ill- matched: 
and practiſed the cruelty of thoſe tyrants that uſed to 
bind living men to dead carcaſes, 

Nothing uſed to contribute more to a mutual agree- 
ment, than a liberty of divorce : a huſband and wife 
were the more inclined to bear with their domeſtic 
vexations, becauſe they knew they had it in their 
power to put an end to them: and they often kept 
this power in their hands all their lives long without 
uſing it, upon this fingle conſi deration, that op 
might do it whenever they would, 

It is not the {ame with the Chriſtians, whoſe pre- 
ſent vexations only make them almoſt mad to think 
how many more are to come : they have no other 
proſpect in the diſcomforts of matrimony, but their 
duration, or rather their eternity: hence ariſe diſ- 
guſts, jarrs, contempt; and all the while poſterity 
ſuffers. Scarce are three years of wedlock paſt, but 
the eſſential deſign of it is neglected: thirty years of 
coldneſs enſue: private ſeparations are formed, no 
leſs ſtrong, and perhaps more pernicious, than if they 
were public: each lives apart, waiting ſingle till the 
other's death: and all this to the prejudice of future 
generations, How often does the man, impatient of 
the eternity of his wife, give himſelf up to women of 
pleaſure? A ſhameful courſe, and directly contrary 
to ſociety, which, without accompliſhing the end of 
marriage, repreſents at moſt but its pleafures ! 

| If of two perſons thus chained together, one be un- 
fit for the deſign of nature, and the propagation of the 
ſpecies, either by age or conſtitution, that perſon 
buries the other with him, and makes her as vſelels 
as he is himſelf, 

We are not therefore to wonder, that we ſee ſo 
many marriages among the Chriſtians produce ſo little 
fruit: divorce is aboliſhed ; marriages ill ſorted are 
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dot to be repaired : the women do not, as among the 
Romans, paſs through the hands of ſeveral huſbands 
ſucceſhvely, who, on her way, made the beſt of her. 
dare affirm, that if a republic, like Sparta, where 
the citizens were under the eternal conſtraint of odd 
ſubtile laws, and in which there was but one family, 
namely, the republic; it had been ordained, that the 
huſbands ſhould change their wives every year, it 
would have produced a people without number. 

It is no eaſy matter to find out the reaſon which 
induced the Chriſtians to aboliſh divorce, Marriage 
all over the world is nothing but a contract capable 
of all ſorts of conventions; and none ought to have 
been excluded from it, but ſuch as would have weak- 
ened the main deſign of it: but the Chriſtians do not 
behold it in this light: indeed they can hardly tell you 


their own notions of it themſelves : they ſay it was 


not inſtituted for the pleaſures of ſenſe : on the con- 


trary, as I have already ſhewn thee, they ſeem to aim 


at baniſhing them out of it as much as poſſible: but 
they would make you believe it is an image, a type, 
and a myſtery, which I can make neither head nor 
tail of, 
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LETTER cxvi. 
UsBEK te the ſame. 


HE prohibition of divorce is not the only cauſe 

of the ſcarcity of people in Chriſtian countries: 
the great number of eunuchs which they have _—y 
them is no leſs the occaſion of it. 

I mean the Prieſts and Derviſes of both ſexes, who 
devote themſelves to perpetual continence: this among 
the Chriſtians is the virtue of virtues: wherein I am 
at a loſs to find out what they drive at; not compre- 
 hending how any thing ſhould be a virtue which pro- 
duces no fruit, 

I cannot help thinking their doQors are an of 

a manifeſt contradiction in ſaying, that marriage is 
holy; and that celebaey, which is its direct oppoſite, 
is more holy ſtill: without confidering that in matter 
of precept and fundamental e the good i is al- 
ways the beſt. 
The number of theſe people vrofeſing celibacy is 
prodigious : parents formerly uſed to condemn their 
children to it from their very cradles : now they de- 
vote themſelves to it at fourteen years of age, which 
amounts to much the ſame thing. 

This trade of continence has been the loſs of 
more men than the moſt dreadful plagues and the moſt 
bloody wars that ever were in the world. You ſee 
in every religious houſe an eternal family, where no- 
body is born, but which is ſupplied at the expence of 
a'l the reſt : theſe houſes ſtand always open, like ſo 
many gulphs, where future generations are ſwallowed 
up for ever, 

This policy differs widely from that of the antient 
Romans, who eſtabliſhed penal laws againſt thoſe 
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who avoided the bonds of matrimony, and were for 
enjoying a liberty ſo prejudical to the public, 

I have yet ſpoken only of the Roman catholic 
countries. In the Proteſtant religion every body is 
free to propagate: it allows neither of prieſts nor 
Derviſes : and if in the eſtabliſhment of that religion, 
which brought back every thing to the ſtandard of pri- 
mitive times, its founders had not been eternally up- 
braided with incontinence even for what they did, we 
need not queſtion but that after having rendered the 
practice of marriage univerſal, they would alſo have 
lightned the yoke, and quite removed the barrier, which 


in point of polygamy ſeparates the Nazarzan from Ma- 


homet. But, be that as it will, it 1s certain the reli- 


gion of the proteſtants gives them a vaſt advantage 


over the catholics. 

I might venture to affirm, that in the preſent ſtate 
of things in Europe, it is impoſſible the catholic reli- 
gion ſhould ſubſiſt there five hundred years. 

Before the diminution of the Spaniſh greatneſs, the 
Roman catholics were much much ſtronger than the 
proteſtants: theſe latter by degrees got to an equi - 
librium; and now the ſcale begins to turn on their 
ſide: this ſuperiority will increaſe daily: the prote- 
ſtants will grow much more rich and powerful, and 
the Roman catholics will grow weaker, 

The Proteſtant countries muſt be, and actually are, 
better peopled than the Roman catholic dominions : 
whence it follows, firſt, that their tributes are more 
conſiderable, becauſe they increaſe in proportion to 
che number of thoſe that pay them. 

Secondly, that their lands are better cultivated, 
Laſtly, that their trade flouriſhes more, becauſe 
there are more people that have their fortunes to 
make; and where there are moſt wants, there will 
be molt expedients for ſatisfying thoſe wants. When 
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there are only juſt people enow to manure the lands, 

commerce muſt. run to deſtruction; and where there 
are only as many as are neceſſary in trade, the culti. 
vation of the lands muſt be neglected: that is, in ſhort, 
both muſt fall together ; becauſe no-body can apply 
himſelf to one, but the other muſt ſuffer, 

As to the Roman catholic countries, the cultivati- 
on of their lands is not only neglected, but their in. 
duſtry is even pernicious : it conſiſts in nothing but 
learning five or ſix words of a dead language: a man 
that has this accompliſhment need trouble himſelf no 
farther about his fortune: the cloiſter offers him a 


life of tranquillity, which in the world would have 


coſt him labour and pains. 

This is not all: the derviſes have in their hands 
almoſt all the wealth of the ſtate : they are a fociety 
of miſers that always are taking, but never reſtore : 
they daily heap up riches to buy eſtates with: this 
wealth, if one may uſe ſo bold an expreſſion, falls as 
it were into a dead palſy; farewel to circulation, to 
trade, arts, and manufactures. 

There is no proteſtant prince but what raiſes upon 
his people ten times more taxes than the pope draws 
from his ſubjects: 
while the former live in affluence: commerce revives 
every thing among the one, while monkery checks 
and kills all recruit among the others. 


Paris, 26th of the Moon 
Chahban, 1718. 
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LETTER - CXVII. 
Usnex to the ſame. 


E have nothing more to ſay as to Aſia and Eu- 
rope : let us now proceed to Africa, We can 
dolittle more than ſpeak of it coaſts, being unacquaint- 
ed with the innermoſt parts of the continent. : 
The Barbary coaſts, where the Mahometan religi- 
on is eſtabliſhed, are not ſo well-peopled as they were 
io the times of the Romans, for the reaſons already 
laid down, As to the caſts of Guinea, they muſt be 
ſadly ſtript in above two hundred years paſt, that the 
petty kings or heads of villages have made a trade of 
ſelling their ſubjects to the European prin&es, to be 


carried into their American colonies. 


What is molt ſingular is, that this very America, 
which yearly receives ſo many new inhabitants, is it- 
ſelf a deſart, and is no manner of gainer by the con- 
tinual loſſes of Africa, Thoſe ſlaves being tranſport- 
ed into a ſtrange climate, die there by thouſands : and 
the labour of the mines, in which both natives and 
ſtrangers are perpetually employed; the malignant 
exhalations that ariſe from them; the quick · ſilver 
which they are continually uſing therein, deſtroy them 


| every moment. 


Nothing can be more extravagant, than to fling a- 
way the lives of infinite numbers of men, to get out 
of the bowels of the earth gold and filver : thoſe me- 
tals in themſelves abſolutely uſeleſs, and which are 
nches only becauſe they have been choſen for the 
marks of riches, 


Paris, the laſt of the Moon 
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LETTER CxvIll uy. 

upon a 

Us ER to the ſame. is preſ 

| | take n 

HE fruitfulneſs of a people depends ſometimes cultiy: 

upon the moſt minute circumſtances in the I En 
world; inſomuch that very often there requires no- and le 
thing more than a new turn in the imagination to make od 
them much more numerous than before. ont 
The Jews, ſo often exterminated and always multi- which 
| plying, have repaired their continual- loſſes and de- ns 
ſtructions, by the ſingle hope which reigns in every childr 
family, that they ſhall haye a potent king born in it, oblige 
who ſhall be lord of the whole univerſe. to ne 
The antient kings of Perſia had ſo many millions deſtre 
of ſubjects, only by means of that article in the re- cauſe 
ligion of the Magi, that the moſt pleaſing action to _ 


God that man could do, was to get a child, to ma- 
nure a field, and to plant a tree, 

If China is ſo prodigiouſly populous, it proceeds 
only ſrom a particular way of thinking: for as the 
children look upon their fathers as a kind of gods, 
and reſped them as ſuch. even in this life, and after 
their death honour them by ſacrifices, wherein they 
| believe that their ſouls being dipped in. the Tyen re- 5 
| ſume a new life; every one is inelined to increaſe a T 
| family ſo dutiful in this life, and ſo neceſſary in the 


ſion 
next. | E . 
on the contrary, the counties of the Mahome- Loy 
tans grow every day thinner and thinner, by means o 
of an opinion, which, holy as it is, has very perni- Pa 
cious effects when it is rooted in mens hearts. We 
look upon ourſelves as ſojourners upon earth; that — 


ought to have all our thoughts fixed upon another 
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country: all uſeful and durable labours; all diligence 
to ſecure fortunes for our children; all ſchemes that 
have any view beyond this ſhort frail life, we look 
upon as ſo many extravagancies. Indolent as to what 
is preſent, and undiſturbed at what is to come, we 
take no care to repair public edifices, nor to clear un- 
cultivated lands, nor to manure thoſe which are fit to 
receive our cares: we live in a general inſenſibility, 
and leave every thing to providence, 

It was a monſtrous ſpirit of vanity that eſtabliſhed 


among the Europeans the unjuſt law of primogeniture, 


which is ſo great a check to propagation, in that it 
torns the attention of a father only upon one of his 
children, and takes his eye off all the reſt; in that it 
obliges him, in order to raiſe a great fortune for one; 


to negle& the ſettlement of the reſt: laſtly, in that it 


deſtroys the equality of the citizens, which i is the great 
cauſe of their ir opalence. 
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LETTER CXix, 
UsSBEK fo the ſame. 


HE countries inhabited by ſavages are common- 

ly very thin of people, through the general aver- 
lion they have to labour and the culture of the earth. 
This unhappy averſion is ſo ſtrong, that when they 
would make an imprecation upon one of their enemies, 
they wiſh him no greater curſe, but to be forced to 
plough a field; thinking there are no exerciſes but 


hunting and fiſhing that are noble and worthy of then 


attention, 
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| But as there often happen years, in which hanting Wher 

and fiſhing fall ſhort ; they are cut off by frequent fa. dete is 
mines: beſides that, there is no contrary in the world Ndimate: 
fo abounding in game and fiſh, as to ſubſiſt a great ¶ bol to ſe 
people; becauſe animals always fly from places tha contrary 
are too populous, The 
ned a 


| Beſides, the hords of the ſavages, conſiſting each 


of two or three hundred inhabitants, being totally ſe. 


thither 


parate from each other, and having intereſts as gif. Ndeir 10! 

ferent as thoſe of two empires, can never ſupport {nietcbe 

themſelves; not having the ſame reſource as great The 

ſtates, whoſe parts all concur and aſſiſt each other. Turks « 

There 1s among the ſavages another cuſtom no leſs on hi 

pernicious than the firſt ; which is the cruel practice (nuns o. 

in uſe among the women, of making themſelves miſ. MW!) thou 

carry, that their bigneſs may not make them diſagree- Guilan, 

able to their huſbands, ſhort t1 

There are dreadful Jaws here againſt that crime: All! 

they are even carried to exceſs. Any woman that does hd ill 

not declare her conception to a magiſtrate, is puniſh» I The 

ed with death if her fruit is loſt : ſhame, modelty, has no 

nay, even accidents ſhall never excuſe her. Eve 

paleſt 
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| Us bx fo the ſame. Bu 

1 ſtance 

| | HE common effect of colonies is to weaken the Il only. 

| country out of which they are drawn, without I ad 

| peopling that to which they are ſent. Men ought to end. 
remain where they are: there are diſtempers which T 
are got by changing a good air for a bad; and others I wm 


which come from changing it at all. 
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When a country is deſerted, it is a kind of ſign that 
there is ſome particular ill quality in the nature of the 
dimate: ſo that when we take men from a happy 
oil to ſend them into ſuch a 7 we do the very 
contrary to what we intend. 

The Romans knew this by experience: they ba- 
nihed all their criminals into Sardinia, and ſent Jews 
hither too: they were obliged to be contented under 
their loſs, which the contempt they had for thoſe 
yretches made very eaſy to them. 

The great Cha-Abas, being minded to deprive the 
Turks of the means of their ſubſiſting great armies 
won his frontiers, tranſported almoſt all the Arme- 
dans out of their own country, and ſent above twen- 
thouſand families of them into the province of 
bdilan, where the moſt of them periſhed in a very 
ſhort time. 

All the migrations of people to Gti have 
had ill ſucceſs. 

The prodigions number of Ne before ſpoken of 
has not filled America. 

Ever fince the deſtruction of the Jews 105 Hadrian, 
Paleſtine has been without inhabitants. 

It mult therefore be granted that great depopulati- 
ons are almoſt irreparable; becauſe a people that is 
diminiſhed to a certain degree, remains in the ſame 
condition; and if by chance they do gather up ww 
it requires whole ages to recruit their loſſes. 20 

But if in a ſtate of decay the leaſt of the circum- 
ſtances before-mentioned happens to concur ; it is not 
only never to be made up again, but it grows worſe 
and worſe daily, and the nation is drawing to its 
end, ; | 9 25 | 
The expulſion of the Moors out of Spain is ſtill | 


4 much felt as at the firſt day: their yacancy is ſo 
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far from cloſing up, that it _ my day great 


PE 


| diſtant 

and greater, eze and 
Since the depopulation of Anion; the Spaniard Thoſe | 
that came in the room of its antient inhabitants hare iy conq 
not been able to repeople it : on the contrary, by heir OWN 


fatality which I might better call the divine juſlice 
the deſtroyers deſtroy ane and rot AWay er 
petually. 5 

Prinees therefore muſt not thiok to a grep 
dominions by colonies : I do not ſay they never ſug. 
ceed: there are ſome climates ſo happy, that the in- 
habitants multiply therein continually ; witneſs thoſe 
iſles which were peopled by a few diſtempered folk 
that ſome ſhips left there, where = immediately 
recovered their healts. 

But though ſuch colenics ſhould always ſucceed, 
they rather divide than increaſe the power, unleſi 
they are of very ſmall extent, and juſt ſuch as are ne- 
ceſſary to inhabit a place uſeful in commerce, 

The Carthaginians, as well as the Spaniards, had 
found out America, or at leaſt ſome great iſlands 
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where they drove a prodigious trade: but when they oo 
found the number of their inhabitants decreaſe, that ks 
wiſe republic forbad that navigation. let 

I might venture to maintain, that inſtead of ſend- "9 
ing Spaniards into. the Indies, they ſhould: rather r 
bring all the Indians and all the Metifs into Spain: f he 
they ſhould reſtore to that monarchy all its diſperſed 1 
ſubjects: and if but half of thoſe great colonies were oth 
left, Spain would be the moſt formidable power in Fu 
Europe they 

We may compare empires to a tree, whoſe branch · * 
es, when too far extended, draw all the nouriſhment 75 
from the trunk, and are good for nothing but ſhade. 8 


Nothing ſhould cure princes. more of the madnels 8 
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diſtant conqueſts, than the example of the Portu- 
eze and Spaniards. | 
Thoſe two nations having with inconceivable rapi- 
Wit) conquered immenſe kingdoms ; more amazed at 
heir own victories, than the conquered nations were 
t their defeat, they next conſidered of methods ta 
rye them: they each took a different one. 
The Spaniards, deſpairing of retaining the conquer- 
d nations in their ſubjection, reſolved to extermi- 
"Wat: them, and to ſend loyal ſubjects out of Spain 
"Wo their room: never was horrid deſign ſo punctually 
ecuted, A people as numerous as all the nations 
n Europe put together, were cut off from the face 
f the earth by thoſe Barbarians, who, when they 
licovered the Indies, ſeemed alſo reſolved to diſco - 
er to the world the utmoſt pitch of cruelty, 


=y By this barbarity they kept thoſe countries under 
"3" aeir dominion. Judge by this what a fatal thing 
hat mnqueſt is when theſe are its effects. For indeed 


* tis bloody expedient was the only one. How was 
they t poſhble they ſhould hold ſo many millions of men 
u their obedience? How could they have carried 
civil war at ſach a remote diſtance ? What would 
hare become of them, if they had given time to thoſe 
1 rople to recover out of the conſternation they were 
n, at the arrival of thoſe new gods, and the terror 
”Y of their thunder ? 8 
vere 4s to the Portugueze, they took a quite different 
rin nethod: they did not make uſe of cruelties ; and 
berefore they were ſoon driven out of the countries 
ach ⸗ "fy had diſcovered : the Dutch favoured the rebel - 
nent ln of thoſe nations, and made their own advantage 
de, Noi. | 
nels What prince would envy the fate of theſe conque- 
to's? Who would have any of theſe conqueſts upon 
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ſuch conditions ? The one were preſently driven oy 
of them ; the others made them nothing but deſany 
and rendered their own countries little better. 

It is the fate of heroes to ruin themſelves in cx. 
quering of countries which they loſe again immediate 
ly, or in ſubduing of nations which they are forced u 
deſtroy, like that mad-man, who ſpent his eſtate in 
buying ſtatues which he threw into the ſea, and glu. 
ſes which he broke as ſoon as he had them. 


Paris, 8th of the Moon 
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LETTE R cxxi. 


UsBEK fo the fame. 


ILDNESS of governmeat contributes vaſtly to 
the increaſe of mankind, All republics are a 
convincing proof of this; but none ſo much as Swiſſer- 
land and Holland, two the worſt countries in Europe, 
if we conſider the nature of their land, and yet the 
fulleſt of people. 2 

Nothing invites ſtrangers more chan liberty, an 
opulence, which always follows it; the formers 
courted for its own ſake ; and the calls of nature at 
tract men to thoſe countries where the latter is to b 
found, 
The ſpecies multiplics wherever there is a ſuſſicien 
cy for the children, without leſſening the ſubſtance 
of their parents. 

The equality of the inhabitants, which uſual 
produces an equality in their fortunes, brings plenty, 
and conveys life into every part of the body polige, 
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The caſe is otherwiſe where the government is de- 
ſpotic : the prince, the courtiers, and a few private 
men, ingroſs all the riches, whilſt the reſt languiſh in 
extreme want and miſery, | 

If a man-is in narrow circumſtances, and finds her 
lf likely to beget children poorer than himſelf, he 
will decline marrying : or if he does marry, he will 
de afraid of having too great a number of children, 
who may utterly undo him, and be in a worſe condi- 
tion themſelves than their father was at firſt, 

The ruſtic or peaſant, I own, being once married, 
will people the commonwealth alike, whether he be 
rich or poor :. he yalues not that : he is ſure to leave 
his children one inheritance, his plow ; ſo nothing ever 
hinders him from blindly following the inſtinct of na» 
ure. 


N ow 


But of what uſe to a ſtate are theſe heaps of chil- 


dren that pine away their lives in beggary and indi- 
Uy uff gence ? Many of them periſh as faſt as they are born: 
are aff they ſeldom or never proſper : feeble and weak, they 
riſer die by retail a thouſand different ways, or by whole- 
rope, fale are ſwept away by frequent popular diſtempers, 
t che which a bad diet and-poverty never fail to produce: 

ſuch as eſcape free, attain the age of manhood, with- 
„audi out having the ſtrength of it, and droop away the re- 


of neceſſaries. 
Men are like plants that never flouriſh if they are 


ſpecies loſes of its number, and ſometimes degenerates 
ſtance over and above. 

France can furniſh us with a ſufficient proof of 
ſuallj this. In the late wars, the fear of being liſted for 


enty,ſ ſoldiers obliged moſt of the young men to marry; 


tic. and that too in a very unripe age, and in the very 
bolom of poverty. From thoſe marriages ſprung 


mainder of their lives in a wretched deſtitution even 


not well cultivated: among a miſerable people, the 


— 
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multitudes of children, that are now miſſing in France, their c 
and whom miſery, famine, and en, hare ſireſt t 
cauſed to diſappear. the te 
Now, if in ſo happy a climate, fo regular a govern. {MW wount 
ment as France, there is room for ſuch obſervations | fdels. 


as theſe ; what ſhall we ſay of other nations? Par 


Paris, 23d of the Moon 
Rhamazan, 1718. 


LE T-T-E Gu. 


UsBrk 7e Moltan MEHEMET AL1, keeper of the 
three ſepulchres at Com. 


HAT avail the faſtings of the Imaums, and 

the ſackcloths of the Mollahs ? Twice has the 
hand of God been heavy on the children of the lau: 
the ſun wraps itſelf up in clouds, or if he ſhines out, 
it is only to make their overthrow the more conſpicu- 
ous : their armics aſſemble, and are ſcattered like duſt 
before the wind, 
The empire of the Oſmanlins has received two ſuch 
blows it never felt before; a Chriſtian Mufti + has 
much ado to keep it from falling: the grand Vizir of 


Germany is the ſcourge of God, ſent to chaſtiſe the _— 
followers of Omar; where-ever he moves, he caris © be 4 
with him the wrath of heaven, and pours it forth up- think 
an their rebellion and perſidiouſneſs. 6m 
Sacred Spirit of the Imaums, thou weepeſt night 3 
and day over the children of the prophet whom the T 
deteſtable Omar has cauſed to go aſtray : thy bow- one 
els are moved at their misfortunes; thou deſireſt hue 
| Cardinal Alberoni, who perſuaded the king of Spain, pug 


to fall upon the emperor in 1717, when he was engaged 
in 4 war with the Turks, 
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their converſion, and not their deſtruction : thou de-. 
reſt to ſee them united under the banner of Hali by 


mountains and in the eres. dy the terror of the ia - 
lieh. 2 | pl 


Paris, 1ſt of the Moon 
Chalval, 1717. 


LETTER CEXH. 
Rica to * * * 


EN are at a loſs, in all religious, concerning the 
pleaſures deſigned for ſuch as have lived well. 


N 


z: . but as for the virtuous, what promiſes. to make to 
UF them, men know not : it ſeems as if it were eſſential 
c do the nature of all pleaſures to be ſhort lived: fancy 
duſt can hardly figure tO itſelf any other ſort. 
: have ſeen deſcriptions of paradiſe capable of ib. 
uch guſting all men of right underſtanding : ſome rcpre- 
A ſent the happy ſhades inceſſantly playing on the flute J 
by others condemn them to the puniſhment of eicinally 
b walking about: others again will have thoſe above to 
na I be always muſing on their miſtreſſes here below, not 
2 thinking a hundred millions of years term long enough 
to make them loſe the reliſh of theſe amorous inquie· 
ight tudes, 
the This brings to my mind a ſtory I heard told by 
on” one who had been in the Mopul's country; nt ſhews 
reſt that the Indian prieſts are no lets fruitful than the 0» 
thers in the ideas they have of the pleaſures of para - 
wy orion ig 


L 


the tears of the ſaints, and not diſperſed among the 


The wicked may eaſily be ſcared by a long detail of 
pains and torments, with which they are threatened : | 
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A woman, that had juſt loſt her huſband, went in 

form to the governor of the town to beg his permiſ. 

ſion, to let her burn herſelf; but as in all countries 

under the Mahometans they aboliſh this cruel cuſtom 

as much as poſſible, he gave her a flat refuſal, 
When ſhe ſaw her prayers ineffectual, ſhe flew in. 


to a violent paſſion 


4. 


cc 
cc 
«c 


:* Was ever ſuch hard uſage az 
this, cried ſhe, that a poor woman ſhould not have 
leave to burn herſelf when ſhe has a mind to it! 
was ever the like ſeen? My mother, my aunt, 
my filters, they all burned themſelves; and when 


I come to aſk this curſed governor's leave to do the 
like, he falls into a paſhon, and ſtorms at me ke 


a mad - man.“ 


There happened to be preſent a young Bonze. 


«cc 


will not burn myſelf: 


hole in hell: 


Infidel, ſays the governor to him, this is your do- 
ing, it was you that inſtilled this fury into the wo- 
man's brain, Indeed, not I, ſays he; I never 
ſpoke to her in all my life; but if ſhe will be ruled 
by me, ſhe ſhall finiſh her ſacrifice ; ſhe will do an 
action well pleaſing to the god Brama, nor will 
ſhe fail of being well rewarded, for ſhe ſhall ſurely 


| find her huſband in the other world, and be mar- 


ried to him over again. How? cries the woman, 
in a terrible fright, find my huſband again? 1 
burn myſelf for him? a 
peeviſh, jealous-pated wretch, and ſo old too, 
that if the god Brama has not wrought ſome 
change in him, I am ſure he has no occaſion for 
me: burn myſelf ſor him? No, not the tip 
of my little finger to redeem him from the deepelt 
two old Bonzes, whom 1 conſulted, 


and who knew what manner of life 1 led with 


him, took care, I thank them, to conceal this 
part from me : but if the god Brama hath no 0- 
ther preſent to make me, than this, he may even 


6 kei 
« Mi 
« tui 
« ing 
« ba 
« in 


70 


uſe 
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« keep it himſelf ; 1 will have none of that beatitude. 
« Mr, Governor, 1 here renounce my religion, and 
« turn Mahometan : and, as for you, ſaid ſhe, look- 
« ing on the Bonze, you may go and tell my huſ- 
« band that I never enjoyed a better ſtate of health 
« in all my life.” | 


| Paris, ad of the Moon 
halval, 1718. 


LET TEX  QONRIFe 


Rica to Us BEK. 


EXPECT thee here to-morrow; mean time I ſend 
thee thy letters which came frome Iſpahan: mine 
adviſe that the great Mogul s embaſſador has been or- 
dered to withdraw out of the kingdom. Ir is added, 
that the king's uncle is ſecrued, the prince that 


was intruſted with the king's education, and that they 


have conveyed him to a ſtrong caſtle, where he is ve- 
ry ſtrictly confined ; and withal, that they have de- 
graded him, and (tripped him of all his honours, I 
am concerned at this prince's misfortune, and lament 
his fate. | | FEE 

I own to thee, Uſb:k, that I never ſaw the tears 
of any perſon trickle down, without being moved 
with compaſſion, I have a feeling for the unhappy, 
as if none but they were men: and even thoſe in 
power, towards whom I have a heart of ſtone when 


they are in the height of their proſperity, I cannot 


help loving them the moment they fall into diſgrace. 
And, indeed, in their proſperity, what have they 
to do with an impertineat tenderneſs? It loobs too 


much like equality: they much rather chuſe reſpect, 
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which requires no manner of return; but as ſoon ag 
they are fallen from their grandeur, nothing but our 
lamentations can make them recal to their min ds the 
idea of their former high condition. 

Methinks there is ſomething very natural, and e- 
ven very great, in the ſaying of a certain prince, who 
being juſt ready to fall into his enemies power, ſee- 
ing his courtiers round about him all in tears, I find, 
ſays he, by your tears, that J am ſtill your king. 


Paris, 3d of the Moon, 
Chalval, 1718, 


LET TER cxxv. 


Rica fo IBN, at Smyrna, 


HOU haſt a thouſand times heard of the famous 


king of Sweden; he was beſieging a place in a 


kin Es called Norway; as he was viſiting the trench- 
es with only one engineer, he received a ſhot in his 
head, which killed him upon the ſpot. His chief | 
miniſter was immediately ſecured, the ſtates met, and 
ſentenced him to loſe his head. 

He was accuſed of a very high crime, namely, ca- 
lumniating the nation, and creating in the king a dit- 
dence of his people; an offence, in my opinion, 
wo:thy of a thouſand deaths. 

For, in ſhort, if it is an ill action to blacken in the 
mind of one's prince the loweſt of his ſubjects, what 
is it to traduce a whole people, and rob them of the 
good-will of him, whom providence has ſet up to make 
them happy? | 


f Paron Gortz, 


lays down to him. 
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I would have men to ſpeak to kings as the angels 
ſpeak to our holy prophet. 

Thou knoweſt that in the ſacred banquets, where 


the lord of lords deſcends from the moſt ſublime 


throne in the world, to communicate himſelf to his 
ſlaves, I uſed to make it a ſevere law to myſelf to 
curb an unruly tongue, 
the leaſt word that could be offenſive to the meaneſt 
of his ſubjects: though I was ſometimes obliged to 
lay aſide ſobriety, yet I never quitted my honeſty; 
and in that trial of our fidelity I riſked my life, but 
never my virtue. 

I know not how it happens, but there is hardly e- 


ver a prince ſo bad, but his miniſter is worſe : if he 


commits any ill action he is almoſt always prompted 
to it: which makes that the ambition of princes is 
never ſo dangerous, as baſeneſs of ſoul in his coun- 
ſellors: but is it not ſtrange for a man that ſtepped 
into the miniſtry but yeſterday, that perhaps to-mor- 


row will be out again, in 2 moment to become an e- 


nemy to. himſelf, his family, his country, and a na- 
tion yet'to come out of the Joins of that very people 
whoſe deſtruction he is going to compaſs ? 


A prince has paſſions, the miniſter operates upon 


thoſe paſhons; it is by them he direQs his miniſtry : 
he has no other aim, nor will have any other aim : 
the courtiers miſlead him by their flattery, and he more 


dangerouſly flatters him with his counſels, with the 


deſigns he puts him upon, and the maxims which he 


Paris, the 25th of the Moon 
Saphar, 1719. 


I was never fcen to let ſlip. 
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LR T. T N ein 
Rica to ene, 


WAS paſſing the other day over the Pont Neuf 
with a friend of mine ; he met a man of his ac- 
quaintance, who he ſaid was a geometrician; and in- 
decd his whole appearance | poke ſo much, for he was 
in a profound meditation : my friend was forced to 
pull him by the ſleeve a conſiderable time, and to 
ſhake and jogg him to make bim deſcend to him: 
ſo buſy was his head about a curve, which perhaps he 
had been hammering his brains upon for eight days 
before: great civilities paſſed between them, and 
they mutually informed each other in the news of the 
learned world : theſe diſcourſes led them to the door 
of a coffee-houſe, wherein I entered along with them. 

I obſerved that our geometrician was received by 
every body with great officiouſneſs, and that the boys 
of the coffee: houſe paid him, much more reſpe&t than 
they did to wo + muſqueteers v who were in the cor- 
ner of the room; ; as for him, be ſeemed 1 to like the 
place he was in very well : he unwrinkled bis brow a 
little, and began to look chearſul and laugh, as if he 
had not the leaſt tincture of geometry in his whole 
compoſition. , 

Mean- time, with great exaQneſs *1 meafured e e 
very thing that was ſaid in cohverſation : he reſem- 
bled one that in a garden with his ſword cuts off the 
heads of flowers that rife up above the reſt: a ſlave, 
nay, a martyr to regularity, he was as much offend- 
ed at any thing that looked like a flight of wit, as 2 


+ Part of the king's houſhold troops. 


* 
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tender eye is by too ſtrong a light: nothing to him 
was indifferent, provided it was true; and accord- 
ingly his converſation was pretty ſingular. He was 
come that day out of the country, in company with 
a man who had been to ſee a noble ſeat, and very 


fine gardens : for his part, he ſaw nothing in it but 


a building of ſixty foot in front, by five and thirty in 
depth, and a wood of ten acres, in the form of a pa- 
rallelogram : he would have had the rules of perſpec- 
tive obſerved in ſuch a manner, as that the walks of 
the avenues might have appeared throughout of one 
and the ſame breadth; and he would have laid 
down an infallible method of doing it : he ſeemed 
hugely pleaſed with a'dial he met with there of a ve- 
ry odd contrivance, and was furiouſly angry at a 
learned man that ſat next me, who unhappily aſked 
him if the dial ſhewed the Babylonian hours, An- 
other in the room was talking of the bombarding the 
caſtle of Fontarabia : vpon which he preſently gives 
us the properties and nature of the line which the 
bombs had deſcribed in the air, and being overjoyed 
at this his knowlege, he never ſo much as enquired, 
nor deſired to know, what ſucceſs the bombardment 
had. Another perſon was complaining, that he had 
been ruined the winter before by an inundation: I 
am glad of it with all my heart, ſays the geometrici- 
an, I find I was right in the obſervation I made, and 
that there fell at leaſt two inches of water upon the 
earth, more than the year before, | 
A moment after this he went out, and we follow- 
ed him: walking very faſt, and neglecting to look be- 
fore him, he ran full butt againſt another man: it 


Was a violent ſhock, and each of them rebounded 


back, in proportion to his reſpective velocity and 

bulk. Falling foul on one another in this manner, 

it was ſome time before they could recover them- 
L 4 
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ſelves : at lealt the other man, with his hand up at bis 
fore: head, ſays to the geometrician, I am very glad 
you run againſt me, for I have great news to tell you: 
I have juſt now publiſhed my Horace. Horace! ſays 
the geometrician: it has been publiſhed theſe two 
thouſand years, You do not underſtand me, ſays the 
other: it is a tranſlation of that antient author, which 
have juſt now publiſhed: I have been twenty years 
employed in traaſlations. 

How, Sir? ſaid the gemetriciaa ; have you been 
twenty years without thinking? You ſpeak for o- 
thers, and they think for you? Do not you believe, 
Sir, ſays the ſcholar, that I have done the public con- 
ſiderable ſervice in making the reading of good au- 
thors familiar to them? I do not abſolutely ſay fo: 
have as great a value as others for the ſublime geni- 
uſes whom you dreſs up in diſguiſe: but you will 
never be like them in the leaſt: for if you tranſlate to 
eternity, you will never be tranſlated yourſelf. 

Tranſlations are like copper money, which in pro- 
portion have the ſame value as a piece of gold, 
nay, and are of much greater uſe among the people; 
but ſtill they are light, and have a baſe alloy. 

' You ſay, that you are for reviving among us thoſe 
illuſtrious dead; and I own that you give them indeed 
a body, but you do not endow them with life, there 
is till wanting a ſpirit to animate them. 

Why do not you rather apply yourſelf to the ſearch 
of a thouſand glorious truths, which may be eaſily 
come at by a geometrical calculation? After this 
ſhort admonition they parted, not over- ſatisfied with 
one another, you may well believe. 


Paris, the laſt of the Moon 
Rebiab, 1719. 
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LETTER cxxvn. 
Rica to * 


SHALL entertain thee in this letter, with an ac- 


count of a certain people called INTELLIGENCERS), 


or NEw $-MONGERS, who meet in a ſpacious garden, 
where their idleneſs continually finds employment: 
they are of no manner of uſe to the ſtate, and have 
been talking theſe fifty years to as much purpoſe, as 
if they had ſo long juſt ſaid nothing at all: however, 
they fancy themſelves conliderable people, becauſe 
their thoughts are taken up with magnificent projeas, 
and are buſied in nothing but great affairs, 

' The baſis of their converſation is an impertinent 
and ridiculous curioſity: there is no cabinet ſo cloſe, 


which they do not pretend to penetrate into: they 


will not allow themſelves to be ignorant of any thing: 
they know the exact number of our auguſt ſultan's 
wives, how many children he gets in a year; although 
they are at no expence for ſpics, they are thoroughly 
informed of the meaſures he is taking to reduce the 
emperor of the Turks, and that of the Moguls. 
They have no ſooner exhauſted the preſent, but 
they ſhoot themſelves into the future; and being be- 
fore-hand with providence, they prevent the Almigh- 
ty in all ſublunary proceedings: they lead a general 
by the hand; and after they have praifed him for a 
thouſand fooleries which he never did commit, they 


prepare a thouſand more for him, which he never 


will. 


Armies they make fly like cranes, and walls fall 
down as 2 they were made of paſteboard: they have 
bs 
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bridges upon all rivers, ſecret paſſages through al} 
mountains, immenſe magazines amidſt burning ſands ; 
they want nothing but their ſenfes. 


A man with whom J lodge received the following 


letter from one of this tribe, which I took a copy of, 
on account of its ſingularity. 


c 
6 
6 


[ 
Ly 


* elf to be laughed ar, if I had been explicit; 


« 


derſtood me perfectly well. 
in the ſame year, he died of the ſmall. pox, 


81 R. 


© 1 Am ſeldom miſtaken in my conjeQures, on the 


affairs of the times: the firſt of January 1711, l 
foretold that the emperor Joſeph would die in the 
courſe of a year : it is true, that as he was then 
in very good health, I thought I ſhould expoſe my. 


for 
which reaſon I made uſe of terms ſomewhat nig: 


matical; but people that know how to reaſon, un- 
The 17th of April, 


As ſoon as the war was declared between the em- 
peror and the Tarks, I went and looked out for 


all the gentlemen of our fraternity in every corner 
of the Tuilleries : 


Fountain, and foretold them that Belgrade would 


1 convened them to meet at the 


be beſieged and taken: I was fo fortunate as to find 
my prediction fulfilled : it is true, that about the 
middle of the fiege I wagered a hundred piltoles 
that it would be taken the 18th of Auguſt * ; It was 
not taken till the day after. That a man ſhould 
loſe that was ſo near the game ! ” | 

* When 1 found the Spaniſh 3 landing, their 
men in Sardinia, Ijudged chey would make a con · 
queſt of it: as I ſaid ſo it happened: puffed up 
with this ſucceſs, I added, that this victorious 


+ 1717, Maa 


all 


ing 
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« fleet would go and make a deſcent at Final, in or- 
« der to conquer the Milaneſe. Finding this notion 


not readily received, I reſolved to ſupport it with a 


© high hand: 1 bettered fifty piſtoles, and loft them 
too: for that dog Alberoni, in breach of treaties, 
« ſent his fleet into Sicily, and tricked at once two 

great politicians, the duke of Savoy, and myſelf. 
© This, Sir, has ſo confounded me, that I am now 

i reſolved to propheſy on, but never to lay wagers 
« again, Formerly this practice of laying wagers 
vas unknown in the Tuilleries; and the late M. 
the C d. L. did not allow of them; but fince 2 

pack of pert coxcombs have intruded amongſt us, 
© we know not whereabouts we are. We no ſooner 
open our mouths to tell a piece of news, but up 
© ſtarts one of theſe young fellows, and challenges 
you, he will lay you any wager to the contrary. 
Another day, as I was opening my manuſcript, 
© and fitting my ſpectacles to my noſe, one of theſe 
© bullies laying hold of the interval between the ſirſt 
word and the ſecond, fays to me, I will bett a 
hundred piſtols upon the negative: I made as if I 
did not mind what he faid, and proceeding in a 
' louder voice than before, ſays I, the mareſchaP 
(de ** having intelligence. . . It is falſe, ſays 
' he, your news is always full of impertinence, there 
is not the leaſt ſpark of common ſenſe in it. 

© 1 beg, Sir, that you will do me the favour to 
lend me thirty piſtoles; for I muſt needs fay this 


* wagering has very much diſordered. my affairs 2 L 


' ſend you the copy of two letters, which I wrote to 
the chief miniſter. 


Jam, etc, 
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LiTTER from the INTELLIGENCER to the cant 
MINISTER, 


My Lana: 


© I ant the molt zealous ſubject the king ever had; 

it was I that obliged one of my friends to execute 
a project which I had formed of a book, to demon- 

ſtrate that Lewis the grand was the greateſt prince 
that ever deſerved that title. I have been long em- 
ployed upon another work, which will yet do more 
* honour to our nation, if your lordſhip pleaſes to 
grant me a patent: my. deſign is to prove, that 


ſince the beginning of the monarchy, the French 


have never once been beaten ; and that all that has 
been hitherto ſaid to the contrary by the hiſtorians, 
are downright lies; I am obliged to ſet them right 
in many particulars, and I will be bold to ſay, that 
no man exceeds me in the critical part, 


Jam, my Lord, etc. 


My 33 


« Havins loſt M. the C. d. L. we beg you would 
be pleaſed to let us chuſe a preſident: our confe- 
© rences are in great diſorder, and the affairs of ſtate 
are not diſcuſſed therein with that regularity they 
uſed to be: our young men behave themſelves with- 
© out the leaſt regard to their ſeniors, and with- 
out any diſciple among themſelves : it is the very 


©. counſel of Rehoboam, wherein the young men pre- 


ſcribe to the old. In vain we repreſent to them, 
that we were in peaceable poſſeſſion of the Tuille- 
ries twenty years before they were born ; I believe 
they will quite drive us out in time; and when they 
hare obliged us to quit thoſe places, where we have 
ſo often called up the ghoſts of our French herocs, 
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« we muſt go and hold our conferences in the king's 
« garden, or ſome more remote place, 


; | J am, etc. 
Paris, the th of the Moon 
Gemmadi 2d, 1719. 


L ET rn nenn 


RHE DI fo Rica, at Paris. 


p of the things which moſt exerciſed my curi- 
O oſity after my arrival in Europe, was the hiſto- 
ry and origin of republics. Thou knoweſt that ge- 
nerally the Aſiatics have not ſo much as the leaſt idea 
of this ſort of government, and that their imaginati- 
on never extended ſo far as to comprehend, there 


could poſſibly be any other fort than the deſpotie 


throughout the world. 

The firſt governments were monarchical: it was 
only by chance, and length of ume, that republics 
were formed. 

Greece having been ſwallowed up by a deluge, ne new 


inhabitants came to people it : ſhe had almoſt all her 


colonies from Egypt, and the neareſt Aſiatic countries: 


and thoſe countries being governed by kings, the peo- 


ple that came out of them were governed in the like 


manner. But the tyranny of thoſe princes growing 


too heavy, the people ſhook off the yoke, and from 
the broken remains of ſo many kingdoms aroſe thoſe 


republics which made Greece ſo very flouriſhing, the a 


only polite country amidſt Barbarians. 


The love of liberty, and averſion to kings, pre- 


ſerved Greece a long time in a ſtate of independ- 
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ence, and very far extended the republican govern: 


ment, The cities of Greece found allies in Aſia 
Minor : they ſent thither colonies as free as them. 
ſelves, which were ſo many ramparts againſt the at- 
tempts of the kings of Perſia, This was not all: 
Greece peopled Italy; Italy Spain, and perhaps 


Gaul. It is notorious that the great Heſperia, ſo fa. 


mous among the antients, was at the beginning Greece, 


which was looked upon by its neighbours as the ſeat 


of felicity : the Greeks, not finding at home that hap- 
py country, went and looked for it in Italy; thoſe 
of Italy in Spain ; thoſe of Spain in Boetica, or Por- 
tugal: ſo that all theſe regions went by this name 
among the antients. Theſe Greek colonies carried 
along with them a ſpirit of liberty, which they had 
aſſumed from that kindly climate. And accordingly 
we ſeldom or never, in thoſe remote times, meet 
with monarchies in Italy, Spain, or either of whe 
Gauls. We ſhall ſee by and by, that the people of 
the north, and of Germany, were no leſs free than 
the others : and if there are appearances of any thing 
like royalty among them, it is becauſe their leaders 
of armics, or heads of republics, were miſtaken for 
kings, 1 
All this happened in Europe: as for Aſia and A- 


frica, they were ever oppreſſed with deſpotiſm; ex- 
cepting ſome towns of Alia Minor already taken notice 


of, and the republic of Carthage in Africa, 
The world was divided between two powerful re- 


publics, Rome and Carthage: nothing is ſo well 


known as the beginning of the Roman republic, and 


nothing ſo little known as the origin of that of Car- 
thage : we are utterly ignorant of the ſucceſlion of 


the African princes after Dido, nor do we know by 


what means they came to loſe their power. The 


prodigious increaſe of the Roman republic would 


un 
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bare been a great bleſſing to mankind, had there not 
been that unreaſonable difference- between the citi- 
zens of Rome and the conquered nations; had they 
given to the governors of provinces a more limited 
authority; had they paid due regard to thoſe divine 
laws made to reſtrain their tyranny; and had they not, 
in order to ſilence thoſe laws, employed the very 
treaſures which their rapine and injuſtice had accumu- 
lated together. [4 | | 

Liberty ſeems to be calculated to the genius of the 
nations of Europe, and ſlavery adapted to that of the 
Aſiatics. In vain did the Romans offer that invalu- 
able treaſure to the Cappadocians; that worthleſs 
nation refuſed it, and courted ſervitude with the ſame 
ardour as gther nation purſued liberty. 

Czfar cruſhed the Roman republic, and brought it 
under arbitrary power. 

Europe groaned a long time beneath the military 
and violent government; and the Roman mildneſs 
was changed into a hard-hearted oppreſſion. 

Mean while infinite numbers of unknown nations 


ſwarmed from out the North; ſpread themfelves like 


torrents through all the Roman provinces ; and find- 
ing it as eaſy a thing to make conqueſts as to exer- 
ciſe their piracies, they diſmembered thoſe provinces, 
and make kingdoms of them. Theſe people were 
free; and they ſo confined the authority of their 
kings, that they were, properly ſpeaking, no more 
than chieftans, or generals, Thus thoſe kingdoms, 
though founded in force, felt not the yoke of a con- 
queror. When the nations of Aſia, namely, the 
Turks and the Tartars, made any conqueſts, they 


being accuſtomed to the will and pleaſure of one ſin- 


gle perſon, thought of nothing more than bringing 
him new ſubjects, and by the force of arms eſtabliſh _ 
his violent authority : but the northern nations be- 


—[— TT——[— ß ——  Os. 0o A aI e 
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ing free in their own country, when they had ſeized 
the Roman provinces, took care not to beſtow on 
their chiefs too large a power, Nay, ſome of them, 
the Vandals, for inſtance, in Africa, the Goths in 
Spain, depoſed their kings whenever they were diſſa- 
tisfied with them, and the others too abriged the 
authority of the prince a thouſand ways: a great 
number of lords took ſhare of it with him; a war 
was never entered upon without their conſent, the 
plunder was divided. between'the general and the ſoldi - 
ers; no taxation in fayour of the prince; the laws 
were made in aſſemblies of the whole nation. Such 
was the fundamental principle of all thoſe ſtates that 
were formed out of the wrecks of the Roman em- 
pire. ; 


Venice, 2oth of the Moon | 
 Rexgeb, 1719. 


LETT E R -+ CXXIX. 
Rica to * * . 


COME five or fx months apo I was in a coffee- 
bouſe, where I obſerved a gentleman very well 


habited in company with others, who were very at- 


tentive to him: the ſubje& of his diſcourſe was the 
pleaſures of Paris, and he lamented his condition, 
that he was obliged to live in the country. I have, 
ſays he, ſifteen thouſand livres yearly income in land; 
I ſhould be much happier with a fourth part of it in 


money and portable effects. It is to no purpoſe to prels 


my tenants, and ſue them for arrears, I make them 
but the more inſolent: I never yet could ſee a hun- 
dred piltoles together: were I to owe ten thouſand 
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livres, they would ſeize all wy n = 1 ſhould 
be utterly undone, | 5 
went my way without much becdiog 505 be had 
been ſaying: but happening. yeſterday to be in that 
neighbourhood, I entered into the ſame houſe, and 
ſaw a grave man with a pale long viſage, who in the 
midſt of five or fix talkers ſeemed to be very dull 
and melancholy ; at laſt breaking out, Gentlemen, 
ſays he, I am ruined; I have not wherewitkal to buy 
me bread ; I have actually by me two hundred thou- 
ſnd livres in bank notes, and a hundred thouſand 
crowns in ſpecie: I am in a terrible condition: 1 
thought myſelf rich, and am a beggar: had 1, me- 
thinks, but one flip of land to retire to, I might be 
ſure of ſomething ; but I have not ſo much land as 
will lie under the circumference of my hat. / 

I chanced to turn about, and ſaw another man 
making ugly faces, as if he had been poſſeſſed. Who 
ſhall we truſt, cried he? To lend a ſam of money 
out of pure friendſhip, and the raſcal to pay it me 
now! Baſe treachery? Well, he may do as he 
pleaſes, I ſhall never have a moo opinion of 2 a- 
gain as long as I live. 

At his elbow ſat another, flrabbily dreſſed, who 
lifting up the eggs of his eyes; Heaven proſper, 
cries he, the ſchemes of our miniſters ! May I ſee 
ſtock at two thouſand, and all the footmen in Paris 
richer than their maſters. I had the curioſity to aſk 
his name, and was told he was extremely poor, and 
had as poor a trade. He is a gencalogiſt, and hopes 
that his trade will turn up trump, if fortune - making 
continues thus; and that all the rich upſtarts will have 
occaſion for him to reform their name, new mould 
their anceſtors, and embelliſh their coaches : he fan- 
fies that he will have the making as many men of qua- 
lity as he pleaſes, and he ſkips for joy that he ſhall 
taye full employment, 
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_ Afterwards came in an old, pale, withered ſkele. 
ton of a man, whom I knew to be a coffee-houſe yok. 
tician before he fat down : he was not of the nun. 


ber of thoſe, who have a triumphant aſſurance again 


all viciſſitudes of fortune, and preſage nothing but vit 
tories and trophies : no, he was one of thoſe tren. 


blers who deal in nothing but ſad news. Affairs haye 
but an ill aſye& on the fide of Spain, ſays he; ye 


have no cavalry upon the frontier, and it is to be feat. 
ed prince Pio, who is very ſtrong in horſe, will lay 
all Languedoc under contribution, 

Oyer-againſt me ſat a philoſopher, none of the 
beſt accoutred, who took this news-monger into his 


' compaſſion, and lifted up his ſhoulders as faſt as the 


other did his voice : I drew near to him, and he 
whiſpers me, that puppy there, ſays he, has been this 


whereas 1 diſcovered yeſterday a ſpot in the fun, 
which, if it ſhould ſpread, would confound the whole 


frame of nature, and yet no body has heard me utter 


a ſingle ſyllable all this while, 
Paris, 19th of the Moon 
| Rhamazan, 1719. 
e n en 
Rica, to ** *, 


T WENT the other day to ſee a large library in 
convent of Derviſes, who are the depoſitaries or 


truſtees appointed to keep it; but they are obliged 


to let any body come in at certain hours. 
Entering in, I ſaw a grave man walking about in 


the midſt of numberleſs multitudes of volumes; | 


made up to him, and deſired him to tell me what 


hour entertaining us with his fears for Languedoc; 


— — 


y in 2 
ies ot 


liged 


out in 
s ; | 
what 
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books thoſe were that were better bound than the 
reſt : Sir, ſays he, 1 am here in a ſtrange land, 1 do 


| not know a ſingle ſoul in it: I am frequently aſked 


the ſame queſtion as you now aſk me; but do not 
think I will go read all theſe books, in order to ſa- 
ufy them; however my library-keeper ſhall anſwer 
your queſtion, for he is employed night and day in 
unfolding theſe things: he is a good-for-nothing 
creature, and a dead weight upon our hands; for he 


does not work for the; convent; but hark, the bell 


riogs for dinner; ſuch as are at the head of a com- 
munity, as J am, ought ever to be the firſt at all the 
exerciſes, This ſaid, the monk puſhes me aut, locks 
faſt the door, and in a moment 8 as if he 
bad flown upon the wing of the wing. 


4 


| Parks, 716 - the Moon 5 


Rhamazan, 17 I 9: 


LE T + E R cxxxi. 
Rick III 


K E next day OK went 0. to this e 

where I found quite another man from him 1 
bad ſeen the day before: he had an air of ſimplicity, 
his phyſiognomy ſprightly, and his addreſs eaſy. As 
ſoon as I had made him acquainted with my. buſi- 
neſs, which was no more than to know what thoſe 
fine gilt books were, he prepared | to ſatisfy my curi- 
olity; and ſeeing I was a danger. he was ſo kind, 
25 to take ſome pains to inſtruct me. Father, ſays 1 
to him, what are theſe bulky volumes that fill all 


this ſide of the library? ? They are, ſays he to me, the 
interpreters of the ſcripture. There is a world of 


them, ſays I; the ſcripture mult needs haye been ve- 
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ry dark in former times, and very clear now; at 
there any doubts ſtill remaining to be ſolved ? Are 
there any points ſtil] conteſted ? Good God, point 
ſtill conteſted, anſwers he! why, there are as many 

as there are lines. Ay, ſays I to him; and, pray, 
what have all theſe authors been doing? ' Theſe av. 
thors, replies he, have not been ſeeking in the ſcrip. 
tures for what ought to be believed; but for what 
they themſelves believe: they have not looked upon 
it as a book containing the doctrines which they ought 
to receive, but as a work that might give authority 
to their own conceits: and this has made them cor. 
rupt the ſenſe thereof in every part, and put to the 
rack every individual paſſage mit: it is a country, 
where men of all ſeas make deſcents, and go to it a 
to a place of plunder: it is a field of battle, where. 
in all nations encounter, join frequent battle, fall foul 
upon one another, and ſkirmiſh it a thouſand different 
ways. 

Next them, you ſee the a or books of de- 
votion: and there, books of morality of far greater 
uſe : now come thoſe of theology, doubly unintel- 
| ligible, both for the matter they treat of, and the 
manner they treat it in. The works of the myſtics, 
that is to ſay, the devotees with a tender heart, 
Dear father, ſays I to him, ſtop à little: let me hear 
ſomething of theſe ſame myſtics. Sir, ſays he, de- 
votion warms a heart that is diſpoſed to tendernebs, 
and cauſes it to ſend up to the brain ſpirits, whereby 
the brain is in like-manner heated ; from whence arik 
ecſtaſies and rapturous tranſports. - This condition i 
the delirium of devotion : it oftentimes improves, ot 
rather degenerates into quietiſm: you know a quietil 
is made up of a mad-min, a deyoree, and a livers 
tine 
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ay the ſecrets of the night; that form in their ima- 


nation all the monſters the dæmon of love is capable 


of producing 3 which they bring together, compare 
them, and make them the eternal object of their 
thoughts : it is well if their heart is not an accom- 
-Wylice in the abuſe, and joins with and promotes all 
Jaoſe exceſſes ſo naturally deſcribed, and ſo nakedly 


painted, 
| You ſee, Sir, I think freely, and ſpeak what 1 
think, without ' reſerve: I am by nature plain and 


ſincere ; much more towards you who are a ſtranger, 
ens to know things, and to know them as they 
rally are of themſelves. 1 might, if 1 had a mind 
to it, have ſpoke theſe things to you in the height of 
admiration ; I might have ſaid at every word, this 
s divine, that is venerable, the other marvellous : 
and the conſequence of all this had been, either I 
nuſt have thought you a fool, or you me a knave. 
Here we broke off: an unexpected buſineſs called 


Jay the Derviſe, and fo we adjourned our conver- 


ſation to the next day. 


Paris, 23d of the Moon 
Rhamazan, 1719. 


LETTER CXXXIL 
Rica to the ſame. 


CAME again at the appointed heur, and was led 

by my man exaQly ro the ſame place where we 
parted. There, ſays he, are the grammarians, the gloſ- 
ſers, and the commentators. Father, ſays I to him, 
i it not poſſible for theſe gentry to be without a word 
of ſenſe? Yes, ſays he, they may very cafily be 
without it; nor indeed does it appear that they have 
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any; and yet their works are never a-whit the work 
far it ; which is a great conveniency to them. Tha 
is very true, ſaid I to him: and I know ſeveral phi 
loſophers that would do very well to apply _— 
to theſe ſorts of ſciences. 

\ Thoſe there, ſaid he, are the orators, tha have 
the faculty of perſuaſion, without the help of rea- 
ſoning ; and the geometricians, who oblige a man, ig 
ſpite of himſelf, to be perſuaded, and force him to be 
convinced, like ſo many tyrants. Thoſe are books 
of metaphyſics, that handle high matters, and where- 
in you meet with Infinite at every ſtep you take: 
yonder are the naturaliſts, who will needs have it, 
there is as much of the maryellous in the ſimpleſt ma- 
chine of our artificers, as in the economy of the val 
univerſe. Books of medicine, thoſe monuments of 
the weakneſs and infirmity of nature, and of the power 
of art, which make mankind tremble when they treat 
even of the {lighteſt diſtempers, as if death was at our 
elbow 3 but which reſtore us again to a perfect ſecu- 
rity, when they talk of the virtue of medicines, if 
we were become immortal. 

Cloſe by theſe, you ſee the books of anatomy, no- 
thing near ſo copious in deſcribing the parts of the hu- 
man body, as in giving them hard names; which nei- 
ther cures the patient's diſtempers, nor the phylician's 
ignorance. | 

There 1s chymiſtry for you, that dwells ſometimes 
in a jail, and ſometimes in a mad houſe; both of them 
manſions equally proper for its reception. 

Thoſe there are the books of occult ſcience, ot 
rather ignorance: they deal in a kind of witchcraft, 
execrable in moſt people's opinions, but, in mine, la- 
mentable, Such likewiſe are the books of judicial 
aſtrology. How ſay you, father? of judicial aſtrolo- 
gy-1 replied I, with ſome emotion: why thoſe are the 
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books that are in moſt eſteem with us in Perſia: they 


Wregulate every action of our lives, and determine us 
in all our undertakings: aſtrologers are properly our 
directors; nay, more, they ſhare in the government 


of the ſtate, If it be ſo, replied he, you live under 

z worſe yoke than that of reaſon; for this is the 

ſtrangeſt empire of all empires: I heartily pity a fa- 

mily, and much more a whole nation, that yields it - 
ſelf to be ſo tyrannized over by planets. To which 

| replied, We make uſe of aſtrology, as you do of 
algebra; every nation has its politics: all the aſtro» 
logers put together never committed ſo many follies 

in Perſia, as one ſingle + algebriſt of yours has done 

here. Think you that the fortuitous concurrence of 
the ſtars is not as ſure a rule to go by, as the fine rea- 
ſonings of your ſyſtem- maker? Were the voices to 
be gathered upon this ſubject in France and Perſia, it 
would afford a glorious field of triumph to aſtrology :. 
you would ſce the mathematicians humbled with a 
rengeance; what knock-down corollaries would they 
draw out againſt them ! 

Our diſpute was interrupted, and ſo we parted, 


Paris, 26th of the Moon 
Rhamazan, 1719. 


LS, TT IN Amn. 
: Rica f the ſame, 


IHE next time we met, my learned conductor 
led me into a private cloſet. Theſe, ſaid he, 

are the books of modern hiſtory ; firſt and formoſt 
behold the hiſtorians of the church and the popes ; 


1 Mr. Law, famous for his ſkill in accompts, and inſa - 


mous for the uſe he made of it 
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books which I read to edify by, but which very of. 
ten have a quite contrary effect upon me. 

Yonder are thoſe that have writ of the decay of 

the formidable Roman empire, which ſprung out of 
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the ruins of ſo many monarchies ! and upon the fall 
whereof ſo many new ones were formed : an infinite 
number of barbarous nations, as unknown as the coun- 
tries they inhabited, ſtarted up on a ſudden, over. 
run it, ravaged it, pulled it to pieces, and founded 
all thoſe kingdoms which you now ſee in Europe: 
properly ſpeaking, theſe people were not barbarians, 
| becauſe they were free: but they became afterwards, 
when they ſubmitted to an abſolute power; as molt 
of them did, and loſt that glorious liberty, conform- 
able to reaſon, humanity, and nature, 
Thoſe are the hiſtorians of Germany, an empire which 
| Is but a faint ſhadow of the firſt empire; but which, 
in my opinion, is the only power upon earth that has 
not been weakened by diſunion, nay, more, the only 
one that gathers ſtrength in proportion to her loſſes; 
and which, though flow in improving advantages, be. 
comes invincible by its defeats. 
Here you have the hiſtorians of France, where at 
firſt you ſee the power of the kings in the embrio; 
twice it dies and revives again, then for ſeveral ages 
together you {ind it in a languiſhing condition; but 
inſenſibly gaining ſtrength and accretion from all parts, 
at laſt it climbs to its utmolt pinacle: like certain 11- 


vers which in their courſe loſe their waters, or conceal 
themſelves beneath the carth; then appearing again, 
and being ſwelled with the acceſhon of other rivers, 
they violently ſweep away whatever on their 
paſſage. 

The next I preſent you with is the $paniſh n nation 
ſallying out of certain mountains: the Mahometan 
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princes as inſenſibly reduced as they had rapidly 


conquered : ſo many kingdoms reunited under one 
valt monarchy, which was become almoſt the only 
monarchy in the world ; till, overcharged with its 
falſe opulence, ſhe loſt ber ſtrength, and even her re- 
yutation, and preſerved nothing but the pride of her 
firſt prowels. 

' Thoſe there are the h'ſtorians of England, where- 
in you ſce liberty inceſſantly riſing out of the flames 
of diſcord and ſedition; the prince continually tot- 
tering upon an immoveable throne ; an impatient 
people, wiſe in the midſt of madneſs, and which be- 
ing miſtreſs of the ſea (a thing never before heard 
of ) intermixes commerce with empire. : 

Next them are the hiftorians of that other queen 
of the ſea, the republic of Holland, fo reſpected in 
Furope, and ſo formidable in Aſia, where her factors 
behold kings proltrate at their feet. 

The hiſtorians of Italy ſet before your eye a nati- 
on once miſtreſs of the world, now a ſlave to other 
nations; her princes diſunited and impotent, and 


having no other atti ĩbute of ſoyereignty ber an _ 


(peculative polity. 

Sce here the hiſtorians of the ate : Switzer- 
land, the image of liberty; Venice, whoſe whole ſup- 
port lics in her veconoumy ; and Genoa, that has no- 
thing to be proud of but her buildings. 

Here ou have thoſe of the north; and among o- 
thers Poland, who makes ſo ill an uſe of her liberty, 
and of the privilege the has in electing her kings; it 
looks as if ſhe had a mind thereby to comfort her 
neighbours for the loſs of both. | | 

Here we parted, upon promiſe to meet again the 
next day. 


Patris, the 2d of the Noon 
Chalval, 1719. 
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LET T E R cxxxiv. 
Rica zo the fame. 


HE next day he took me into another cloſet, 

Theſe are the poets, ſaid he, that is to ſay, 
thoſe authors whoſe trade it is to put ſhackles upon 
good ſenſe, and ſmother reaſon with heaps of flowers, 
as was the cuſtom formerly to bury women beneath 
their ornaments and fine cloths; you know them well 
enough, they are not uncommon among you orientals, 
where a hotter ſun ſeems to fire the very goes 
of you, 

Here are the epic poems. Epic poems fog be 
what are they? In troth, ſays he, 1 do not know: 
the critics ſay, there never were but two, and that all 

the reſt that go by that name are but counterfeits: 
this likewiſe is what I am equally ignorant of: they 
ſay further, it is impoſhble to make any more of the 
| fort ; which is yet more ſurprizing. 


Here we have the dramatic poets, which in my o- 


pinion are poets indeed, or rather may be called THE 
POETS, by way of excellence ; they are the maſters 
of the paſſions : there are two ſorts of them; the 
comic, which move us agreeably, and the tragic, which 
diſturb us, and put us into violent agitations, | 

Theſe here are the lyrics, whom I deſpiſe as much 
as 1 citcem the others, and who make an harmonious 
extravagance of their art. 

Next come the authors of idyliums and eclogues, 
which pleaſe even the courtiers by the idea they giv 
them of a certain tranquillity which they have not, 
and which they repreſent to them as inherent to the 
condition of ſhepherds. 5 | 
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Of all the authors that we have hitherto been turn - 
ing over, we come now to the moſt dangetous; and 
they are your ſharpners of epigrams : a ſort of fine 
ſmall dart, which makes a deep wound not to be 
reached by any medicine, 

Here you ſee the romance makers, a ſpecies of 
poets, and who ſtrain alike both the language of the 
mind, and that of the heart ; who ſpend their lives 
in ſeeking after nature, and never find her, and who 
create heroes as -unaccountably monſtrous as winged 
dragons and hippocentaurs, | 

I have'ſeen, ſays 1, ſome of your romances ; and 


were you to ſce ours you would be much more ſhock- 


ed at them; they are full as unnatural, and, beſides 
that, extremely crachpt by our manners: a ten years 


paſſion is gequired before a lover can ſee ſo much as 


his miſtreſs's face: all this while the authors are 
forced to entertain the readers with theſe tedious pre- 
limmaries: now it being impoſſible to vary the inci- 
dents, recourſe is had to an artifice, or remedy (till 
worſe than the diſtemper ; namely, prodigies : I am 
well aſſured you will not approve of an enchantteſs 
conjuring up an army out of the bowels of the earth; 


or that one ſingle hero ſhould deſtroy another army 


conſiſting of an hundred thouſand men: yet theſe ate 
our romances : theſe inſipid and reiterated adver:tures 


make us dull, and theſe extravagant prodigies ate 
perfectly ſhocking, 


Paris, 6th of the Moon, 
Chalval, 1719. 
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L ETTER cxxxv. 


Rica to IBBEN, at Smyrna. 


H E alben ſucceed each other, and drive 

one another out like the ſeaſons. Within theſe 
three years have 1 ſcen four ſeveral changes in the 
ſyſtem of the finances. In Perſia and in Turkey the 
ſubſidies are to this day levied in the ſame manner as 
the founders of thoſe monarchies uſed to levy them : 
it is far from being ſo here. It is true, we do not 
uſe ſo much art in this affair as the Europeans: we 
are of opinion, that the difference between admini- 
ſtering the revenues of a prince, and thoſe of a pri- 
vate man, is no more than there is betwgen reckon- 
ing up a hundred thouſand tomans, or a bare hun- 
dred. But in this country there is a great deal more of 
fineſſe and myſtery. Great geniuſes muſt work night 
and day, and be inceſſantly conceiving, and bringing 
forth with pain new projects; mult hearken to the 


| advices of multitudes of people that work for them 


without being deſired, muſt withdraw, and lock 
themſelves up in a cloſet impenetrable to the great, 
and revered by the little; muſt always have their 
heads filled with important ſecrets, miraculous plans, 
new ſchemes, and ſwallowed up in meditation, mult 
not only be deprived of the uſe of ſpeech, but even 
ſometimes of good manners, 
4s ſoon as the late king's eyes were cloſed, a neu 
adminiſtration was to be eſtabliſned; affairs were vi- 
ſibly in a bad condition; but how to make them bet- 
ter was a talk they knew not how to go about: peo- 
ple were diſpleaſed at the unlimited authority of the 
preceding miniſters, a reſolution was therefore taken 
to divide that authority: to this purpoſe ſix or ſeven 


r 
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councils were created : and this miniſtry ſo divided is 
perhaps that which of all others has governed France 
in the moſt rational manner. Its duration was ſhort, 
as well as that of the benefits it produced. 

France, at the death of the late king was a body 
labouring under a thouſand diſtempers : 
took her cure in hand, cut away the ſuperfluous 
fleſh, and applied ſome topical remedies : but (till 
there remained an interior malady, * A foreipner 


came and undertook the cure: after uſing a great 


many violent medicines, he thought he had reſtored 

her to a good plight ; but it was falſe fat: he only 

bloated her. 1 | 
They, that were rich men ſix months ago, are now 


fallen into poverty; and ſuch as had not bread to cat, 


now wallow in riches. Never were theſe two ex- 
tremes ſo contiguous before, This foreigner has 
turned the ſtate, as a taylor turns an old coat; what 
was undermoſt he made uppermoſt, and what was 
uppermoſt he puts undermoſt. The unexpected for- 
tunes that have been made ! incredible even to theſe 
that poſſeſs them ! The Almighty did not with more 
rapidity create men out of nothing, How many 
footmen are now ſerved by their fellow-ſeryants, 
and perhaps to-morrow by their maſters ! 

This oftentimes occaſions odd accidents, Foot- 
men that had made their fortunes in the laſt reign 
now brag of their birth : they beſtow upon. thoſe 
that have jult left their livery in a certain 4 ſtreet, 
the ſame contempt themſelves were in, ſix months 
before; | they make a noiſe, that gentility is utterly 

1 


Mr. Law afore-mentioned. | 
+ Quincompoix Itreet, the ſtock-jobbers rendezyous in 


the Miſſiſßpi year, 
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undone ! and there is nothing but confuſion in the 


ſtate ! all diſtinction at an end! no reſpect paid to men 
of rank l none but upſtarts to be ſeen ! ſprung up in 
a night like muſhrooms ] I doubt not but theſe latter 
will take their full revenge upon thoſe that come af- 
ter them; and that in thirty years time theſe men of 
quality will make no little noiſe, _ 


Paris, the rſt of the Moon 
Zilcade, 1119. 


EE. 


Rica to the ſame, 


E HOLD a great example of conjugai love, not 


only in a woman, but in a queen, The queen of 
Sweden being reſolved to make the prince her huſband 
a partner in the throne, in order to remove all d ffi- 
culties, has ſent to the ſtates a declaration, whereby 
ſhe deſiſts from all pretenſions to the regency, provid- 
ed they will cleR him their king, 
Sixty ycars ago, or thercabouts, another queen, 


whoſe name was Chriſtina, abdicated the crown, that 


to ſhe might. dude give herſelf up to philoſophy, 1 
know not which of theſe two examples we are to ad- 
mire molt, 

Though I am ſufficiently ſatisfied that every indi 
vidual ought to ſtick. to the (tation where nature has 
placed him; and can by no. means commend the 
weakneſs of ſuch as, finding themſelves reduced, quit 
their poſts by a Kind of deſertion; yet am I wonder- 
fully pleaſed with the greatneſs of ſoul of theſe two 
princeſſes; and to ſee the mind of the one, and the 
heart ef the other ſo much ſuperior to their fortune. 
Chriſtina applied herſelf to ſpeculation, at a time 
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when others think of nothing but pleaſure: and the 
other thinks no pleaſure equal to that of placing her 
whole happineſs in the hands of her auguſt ſpouſe. 


Paris, 275th of the Moon 
Maharram, 1720. 


LETTER cxxxvn. 
Rica to bent. 


HE parfinchent of Þ parks is faſt now baniſhed to 
a little town called Pontoiſe. The council have 
has: to them, to regiſter | or approve a declaration 
which diſhonours them; and they have regiſtered it 
in fuchla manner as diſhonours the council. 
Some other parliaments of the kingdom are threat- 
enced with the like treatment. | 
Parliaments are always odious : they never ap- 


proach kings, but to tel} them diſagreeable truths: 


and whillt a croud of courtiers are continually repre- 

fenting to them à people happy under their, govern- 

ment; theſe; come and contradict the flattery, and 

throw at the foot of the throne: the g'0ans and tears 

committed to their charge. 

I!: is a heavy burden, my dear Uſbek, that of wrath, 
when it mult: be carried up to princes :. who. ought 
to conſider, ihat they who do it are conſtrained there- 


to; and that they would never be prevailed upon to 


do a thing ſo melancholy, and ſo afflicting to thoſe 
who do it, were they not obliged to it by their duty, 
their reſpect, and even their love. 


Paris, the 27ſl of the Moon 8 
Scmmadi 1ſt, 1719. 
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L ET T ER CXXXVUL, _ 
IC. 
Rica to Us BEE. 


OWARD the end of the week I will come 
and fee tbee. O how agreeably, will the hours 

lde away in thy converſation ! 
Not long ago I was introduced to a court-lady, who 
had a mind to ſee my outlandiſh figure. I found her 


beautiful, worthy of the regards of our monarch, and 


of holding an augult rank in the ſacred Ws where 
his heart repoſeth. 

She aſked me a thouſand N abe erb ja, 
and what manner of life the Perſian women led: 1 
found that the ſeraglio was not what ſhe liked, and 
that ſhe diſapproved of one man's being divided be- 
tween ten or twelve women. She could not, with · 
out envy, behold the happineſs of the one, nor with · 


out pity the condition of the others. As ſhe loved. 


reading, eſpecially the; poets and romances, ſhe de · 
fired me to give her ſome account of ours: what 1 
ſaid of them redoublcd her curioſity ; ſhe begged [ 


would tranſlate for her a fragment of ſome of thoſe 


which 1 had brought along with me. I did fo, and 


ſome days after ſent her a Perſian tale: perhaps thou 


wilt not be diſpleaſed to ſee it in this diſguiſe. 

In the days of Cheik - Ali - Can, there lived a wo- 
man in Perſia, whoſe name was Zulema; ſhe could 
repeat the whole Alcoran from one end to the other: 
there was not a Derviſe that better underſtood the 
traditions of the holy prophets : there was nothing 
ſo myſterious in the Arabian doctors, which ſhe did 
not fully comprehend the meaning of : and to this 
knowlege was added a ſprightlineſs of wit, which 
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rns :; 
made it difficult to gueſs whether ſhe meant to amuſe 


or inſtruct thoſe the converſed with. 


One day being with her companions, in an apart- 
ment of the ſeraglio; one of them aſked her what ſhe 
thought of a future ſtate ? and whether the believed 
that antient tradition 1 our doctors, * That n 
is for none but men.“ 

It is the vulgar opinion, ſays ſhe to them there 
has been no ſtone unturned to degrade our ſex: nay, 
there is a nation, ſcattered throughout all Perlia, call- 
ed the Jewiſh nation, who aſſert, from the authority 


of their ſacred books, T hat we women have no 


* fouls,” 
Theſe injurious opinions have no other foundation, 


but the pride of the men, who are extending their 


ſuperiority, even beyond the limits of life ; never 
conlidering, that, in the great day, all creatures ſhalk 
appear before God, and ſeem as nothing: nor will. 


there be among them any other diſtinction or prero- 


gative, but what ſhall ariſe from virtue. WE 
God will not be limited in his rewards : and as the 


men that have lived well, and have made right uſe of 


the power they have over us here below, will in pa- 

radiſe be repleniſhed with celeſtial and raviſhing beau- 

ties, and ſuch as if a mortal had beheld them, he 
would have given himſelf immediate death to come at 
them: ſo in like manner ſhall virtuous women go in- 

to a place of delights, where they ſhall be incbriated? 
with full draughis of pleaſure, in company of thoſe 

divine men, who ſhall be ſubjected unto them : each 
woman ſhall have a ſeraglio, wherein the men ſhall be 

ſhut up, and eunuchs far more truſty t than ours to look. 
after them, 

L have read, added ſne, in an Arabian book, of ar 
certain man named Ibrahim, who was inſupportably 
jealous: he had twelve wives, all excceding e, 

Ms 
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ful, whom he uſed after a very ſevere manner: he 
truſted neither his eunuchs nor the walls of his ſerag- 
lio; he almoſt always kept them under lock and key 
in their chamber, where they could neither ſee nor 
ſpeak to one another ; for he was even jealous of an 
innocent friendfhip : all his actions had a taint of his 
natural brutality : no kind word ever iſſued out of 
his mouth; and never did he make the leaſt ſign 
with his hand, or the Jeaſt nod with his head, which 
did not add eee to the rigour of their fſla- 
very. | 
One hay, that they were all together in the hall 
of the ſeraglio, one of them, bolder than the reſt, 
upbraided him for his ill nature, Says ſhe to him, 
when people ſtudy ſo much to make themſelves dread- 
cd, it is a ſure ſign they have done ſomething for 
which they know they are hated'; we live ſo very 
unhappy, that we cannot help deſiring a change. O- 
thers, in my place, could wiſh your death; I only 


wiſh my own; and it cannot happen ſbonet than! 


defire it, ſince it is the only means of being ſeparated 
from you. This ſpeech, which ought to have ſoften- 
ed him, put him into a violent rage; he drew his dag - 
ger, and buried it in her boſom.” My dear compa- 
pions, ſaid flie w ith a dying voice, if heaven has pity 
of my virtue, you will be revenged : ſaying thus, 

ſhe left this worthleſs world, to go to the manſions 
of delight, where ſuch women as have paſt a well- 


iag. 
The firſt thing ſhe ſaw was a fmiling Grids, 


white verdure was enameled with a variety of the 
gayeſt and moſt fragrant flowers : 
ſtream, more tranſparent than cryſtal, made an infi- 
nite number of turnings and windings : afterwards ſhe 


emeted into thoſe charming bowers, whoſe ſilence 


1 


ſpent life eher a bo! which is P renew- 


a brook, whoſe 


ce 
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was only interrupted with the melodious warbling 
of birds: then ſpacious gardens preſented themſelves 
to her view: nature had adorned them with her ſim- 
plicity, and the utmoſt magniſicence: then ſhe pro- 
cceded to a ſtately palace prepared for her, crouded 


beht, * © 5: WEIS 

Two of, theſe, immediately began to undreſs: her: 
others put her into the bath, and perfumed her all 
over with the moſt delicious eſſences : then they pre- 
ſented her with a habit infinitely richer. than her own: 
afterwards they led her into a ſpacious hall, where ſhe 
found a fire made with aromatic woods, and a table 
ſpread with the molt exquiſite dainties. Every thing 
ſeemed to conſpire to tranſport her ſenſes: on the 
other hand was heard mulic, ſo much the more di- 
vine, as it was ſoft: on the other, ſhe beheld nothing, 
but the dances. of thoſe divine men, whoſe ſole buſi- 
neſs was to pleaſure her, Yet, as thoſe pleaſures were, 
only in order to lead her inſenſibly to others far 
greater, ſhe was conducted into a chamber, and after, 
once more unclothing her, was laid on a rich bed, 
where two men, inexpreſhbly handſome, received: 
her in their arms, Here ſhe was 1ntoxicated, and 
her ecſtaſies exceeded even her deſires. I am quite 


belides myſelf, ſays ſhe to them; Ebelicve I ſhould. 


die, were I not aſſured of my immortainy : it is too 


much; let me go; I am convulled with the violent, 


delight. So; it is done; you now reſtore a little 
calm to my ſenſes; I begin to breathe, and come a- 


gain to myſclt ... .. why hare they taken away 


tne lights? why may I not now furrey your divine 
beauty? Why may b not fee... . but to what pur-- 
poſe ? Yow again throw me back into my firſt tran- 
ports. O ye Gods, how amlable is this darkneſs J. 
chat, ſhall 1 be immortal? and with you too-! Þ 


with heavenly men, that were deſtined far her de- 
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ſhall....no... I aſk your pardon, gentlemen ; 
for I plainly ſee you will not aſk mine. 

After many reiterated commands, ſhe was obeyed : 
but not till ſhe was ſeriouſly reſolved ſo to be: ſhe 
repoſed herſelf in a languiſhing manner, and ſlumber. 
ed in their arms. Two moments reſt repaired her 
faintneſs : ſhe received two kiſſes, which of a fudden 
re-inflamed her, and cauſed her to open her eyes, 
1 am uneaſy, ſays ſhe ; I am afraid you ceaſe to lore 
me. This was a doubt wherein ſhe reſolved not long 
to continue: whereupon they gave her all the ſatis- 
faction ſhe could wiſh : I am undeceived, ſaid ſhe; I 
cry ye mercy : I can depend upon you : you ſpeak 
not one word to me; but your actions I like better 
than any thing you could ſay, Yes, yes, I frankly 
own, never was love like yours : but how ! you both 
contend for the honour of perſuading me? ah! if 
you thus contend, if you join ambition to the pleaſure 
of my overthrow, I am undone ; you will both remain 
conquerors, and only 1 be conquered : but you ſhall 
purchaſe the victory very dear, 

This ſcene was interrupted by nothing but the days 
light: her faithful lovely domeſtics came into her 
chamber, and raiſed theſe two young men, who were 
led by two old ones to the reſpective places where 
they were kept for pleaſure. She afterwards got up, 

and at firſt ſhewed herſelf to that idolatrous court, in 
all the charms of a plain undreſs, and afterwards 
_ clothed in the moſt ſumptuous ornaments. This night 
had embelliſhed, and, as it were, burniſhed her beau- 
ty: it had given life to her complexion, and energy 
to her graces. All the day was ſpent in dances, 
conſorts, banquets, ſportings, and the like: and it 
was obſerved, that Aniis ſtole away from time to 
time, and flew/to her two young heroes; after foe 
precious moments of .conyerle, the returned to the 
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conpany ſhe had quitted, always with a ſerener coun- 
tenance than before. To cut ſhort, towards the 
evening they loſt her for good and all; ſhe went and 
ſhut herſelf up in the ſeraglio, whether ſhe told them 
ſhe would go and contract acquaintance with thoſe 
immorta] captives, who were to live for ever with 
her; ſhe therefore viſited the molt retired, and the 
moſt charming apartments of the place, where ſhe 
reckoned up fifty ſlaves miraculouſly beautiful: ſhe 
frayed all night from chamber to chamber, every 
where receiving their homage, always ———, and 
always the fame. 

Thus you ſee how the worial Anais paſſed her 
life ; ſometimes amidſt the ſplendid pleaſures, ſome- 
times amidſt the ſolitary ; either admired by a ſhin- 
ing company, or elſe careſſed by a lover diſtraedly 
fond of her: oftentimes ſhe would forſake the en- 
chanted palace, and remove into a Sylvan grotto : 


the flowers ſeemed to grow from every ſtep ſhe took; 


and the Loves and Sports preſented themſelves in 
crouds to meet her on the way. More than eight 


days ſhe continued in this happy abode ; and all that 


while, being continually beſide herſelf, ſhe had not 


made the leaſt reflexion ; ſhe had enjoyed her hap- 


pineſs without knowing it, or without having had ſo 
much as one of thoſe quiet moments wherein the 
foul does, as it were, call herſelf to account, and 
gives itſelf audience amidſt the ſilence of the paſ- 
ſions. | 

The bleſt have nee ſo ſtrong, that they rare · 
ly can enjoy this liberty of the mind: hence it is, 


that being irreclaimably attached to preſent objects, 


they intirely loſe the memory of things paſt ; and re- 
tain no longer any regard to what ey knew or loy- 
ed in the other world, | 

But Aniiis, whoſe mind was truly philoſophical, 
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bad paſſed almoſt her whole life in meditation: ſhe 
had carried her reflections much further, than one 
would have expected from a woman left. to herſelf. 


The auſtere,rettgat which her huſband had confined 


her to, had procured her no other advantage but this: 


it was this force and ſtrength of mind, which had 


made her ſlight the fear her companions were ſtruck 

with; and deſpiſe death, which was to end her ſuf- 

ferings, and begin her felicity. | 31 
Thus, by little and little, ſhe 1 out of he 


ebriety of pleaſure, and locked herſelf up, alonę, in 
an apartment of her palace. She gave a looſe to plea 


ſing reflections upon her paſt condition, and her pre- 


ent happineſs : ſhe could not forbear pitying the 


misfortune of her companions: it is natural to com- 
paſſionate the pains we ourſelves have paſſed through. 
Aniis keeped not within the bare bounds of com- 
paſſion; being moved with tenderneſs. towards thoſe 
unhappy creatures, ſhe found herſelf inclined to re- 
lie ve them, 

She ordered one of ob young men that were a- 
bout her, to aſſume the ſhape. of her huſband; ſhe 
bad him go to the ſeraglio, ſeize it, turn him out of 
it, and continue there in his place till ſuch time as ſhe 


recalled him. 


The execution was . ; he cut the air; ar- 
rived at the gate of the ſeraglio, but. Ibrahim was not 
there. He knocks; the doors fly open; the Eu- 


nuchs proſtrate themſelves at his feet : he hurries to. 


the apartments where, Ibrahim's women were ſhut 
up: he had before, taken the keys out of the pocket 


of that jcalous-pated wretch, to u hom he had made 


himſelf inviſible. He goes in; he much fſurprizes 
them with his courtgous, and affable air, and yet 
more with his fondneſs, and the rapidity of his ca- 


reſſes : they were all equally aſtogiſhed at, bis, per- 


ig 
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formances, and would have taken it for a dream, 
had there been leſs of reality in it, | 

Whilſt theſe news ſcenes were playing in the fe 
raglio ; Ibrahim knocks, names himſelf to them, 
ſtorms and makes a clamour : after he had pone 
through a world of difficulties, he enters, and puts 
the eunuchs into a terrible diſorder : he fetches large 
ſtrides : but ſtarts back, and falls as from the clouds 
when he ſees the falſe Ibrahim, his real image, in- 
joying all the liberties of a maſter. He calls out for 
help: he bids the eunuchs aſſiſt him in killing that 
impoſtor; but he is not obeyed : there is nothing 
now remains but one remedy, and that a very poor 
one, which is, to refer it to the ee of his 
women. 

In the ſpace of an hour, the falſe Ibrahim had cor- 
rupted all his judges : the other is driven away, and 
ignominiouſly dragged out of the ſeraglio; and had 
received a thouſand deaths, had not his rival ordered 
his life to be ſpared ; at length the new Ibrahim re- 
maining maſter of the field of battle, ſhewed himſelf 
more and more worthy of the choice they had made, 
and ſignalized himſelf by miracles till then unknown. 
You are not like Ibrahim, faid the women: that im- 
poſtor is not like me, you mean, cries the triumphant 
Ibrahim. What muſt a man do to prove wag, 
your ſpouſe, if what I do ſuffices not? 

Far be it from us to doubt it, ſay the women. If 
yon are not Ibrahim, we are ſatisfied you have well 
deſerved to be him: yon are more our ſpouſe in one' 
day, than he has beet in the courfe of ten years,” 
Then you will give me your word, cried he, that 
you vill declare yourſelves in my favour, againſt 
that impoſtor, We do, we do, faid they, with obe 
voice; we will take an oath of everlaſting fidelity to 
you: we have been but too long abuſed ; the old 


Oo 
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rogue did not at ali ſuſpe& our virtue ; he only ſy- 
ſpected his own inability ; we plainly ſee, that men 
are other-gueſs creatures than he: no, no, it is 
you they are like: O, could you but know how much 
you make us hate him! Well, I will give you 


cauſe more and more to hate him, replied the falſe 


Ibrahim : you do not yet know how much he hag 
wronged you, We judge of his injuſtice by the 
greatneſs of our revenge, cried they, Yes, ſays the 
divine man, you are in the right; I proportioned 
the expiation to the crime; I am mighty glad. my 
way of puniſhing has pleaſed you. But, ſaid they, 
ſuppoſe this impolture ſhould return, what ſhall we 
do then? I believe, anſwered he, it would be a hard 
matter for him to deceive you in the part I have act- 
ed: it is a place hardly © be ſupplied by artifice ; 
and, beſides, 1 will ſend him packing ſo far, you 
ſhall never more hear of him: then will I take your 
happineſs into my care ; you ſhall not find me jealous, 
1 ſhall know how to be ſccure of you without confin- 
ing you; 1 have too good an opinion of my own me- 
zit, to think you will prove falſe io me: if you are 
not virtuous with me, with whom will you be fo ? 


This converſation la ed ſome time between him and 


thoſe women, who, being more pleaſed with the dif- 


| ference of the two lbrahims than their reſemblance, 
did not concern themſelves ſo much about having theſe 


myitcrics cleared up to them. At length the hyſband, 
at his wit s end, returns once more upon them, to in- 
terrupt their pleaſures: he found the whole houſe 


ſuimming with joy, and the women more incredulous 


than ever. It was no place for a jealous man.: out 
he goes in a rage, and a moment after the falſe Ibra- 
him follows him, lays hold on him, tranſports him 
through the air, and leaves him four hundred leagues 
from the place. TY 
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O gods, in what affliction were theſe women by the 
abſence of their dear Ibrahim ! Already had their eu- 
nuchs reaſſumed their natural ſeverity : the whole 
houſe was in tears : ſometimes they imagined, all 
that had happened to them was nothing but a dream: 
they looked at each other, and recalled to mind the 
minuteſt circumſtances of theſe wonderful adventures. 
At laſt Ibrahim returns to them more amiable than 
before: it ſeemed to them as if his voyage had not 
been in the lealt laborious: the new maſter behaved 
ſo different from the other, he furpriſed the whole 
neighbourhaod. He turned away all his eunuchs; 


made his houſe free to every body ; he would'not 


ſuffer his women ſo much as to be veiled; it was a 
thing entirely new to” ſee them at public entertain- 
ments amongſt the men, and as free as they. Ibrahim 
belicved, with reaſon, that the cuſtoms of the coun- 
try were not for ſuch citizens as he. Mean while he 
ſpared for no expence, he made the eſtate fly; inſo- 
much that the jealous Ibraham returning three years 
afterwards from foreign countries, whither he had 
been carried, found nothing left but his wives, and 


fix and _ chaten. | | 0 


Paris, the 26th of the Moon 
Gemmadi iſt, 1720. 


LETTER  CXXXIN,”- 


Ric 70 Us ER. 


NCL 0 SE D is a Jetter I received yeſterday 
from a virtuoſo : it will men to thee to be a 
pretty odd one. dn ef „ 
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41 8 


Six months ago I took pofſeſſion of an eſtate, | 
which an uncle of mine, a very rich man; left me: 
No leſs than five hundred thouſand: livres, and a 
'* houſe: gloriouſly furniſhed, There is a pleaſure 
in having an eſtate when a man knowns to make a 


s 
right uſe of it! I am without ambition; nor have! 
4 
x 


a taſte fer pleaſure: I am almoſt continually lock- 
ed up in a cloſet, where 1. live the life of a virtuo 
foi here you may ſmd a curious lover of an 
<* antiquity. | 


© When my nooks had Wendet his laſt, F would 
* have interred him according to the ceremonies ob- 


© ſerved by the antier*.Greeks..and Romans: but 


at that time I had no neee unn, 00 
antic lamps. ' : 
But I have ſince fully furniſhed agfeld with thoſe 


. valuable rarities : a few days ago I ſold a whole 
* cupboard of plate, to purchaſe an carthern lamp 


that belonged to a Stoic philoſopher. I parted 
* with all the pier-glafſes and ſconces, with which 
* almoſt all the walls of my uncle's apartments were 
* covered, in exchange for a ſmall pocket looking- 
* glaſs, ſomewhat cracked, which Virgil heretofore 
made ufe of: 1 am charmed when I behold my 
* own figure repreſented, inſtead of that of the 
* Mantuan ſwan. More than this: I have pur- 
* chaſed for a hundred Juis-d'ors five or ſix pieces 


* of copper-money that were current two thouſand 


years ago: I do not know at preſent that I have 
in my whole houſe ſo much as one moveable, but 
* what was made before the declenſion of the em- 
« pire, ' I have a caſket' of invaluable manuſcripts : 
though I almoſt ſtrain my eyes out of my head to 
© read them, I had much rather peruſe*them-thah' the 
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printed copies, which are not ſo correct, and 
« which every body is poſſeſſed of. Though I ne- 
© yer ſtir abroad, yet have I a moſt inordinate paſ- 
« fon to know the Roman high-ways. There is a 
« cauſey- not far from me, that was made about 
twelve hundred years ago by a proconſul of Gaul: 
« whenever I go to my country houſe, I never fail 
to go that way, though it is three miles about, 
and very, rugged : but what makes me mad 1s, 
that they have put up wooden poſts from place to 
place, to mark out the diſtance of the neighbour- 
ing towns: I am out of my wits, to ſee ſuch wretch- 
ed indices, inſtead of military columns, which ſtood 
there in antient times: I know not but 1 may 
© cauſe them to be replaced by my heirs, and engage 
them to do it when I come to make my will. If 
you have, Sir, fach a thing as a Perſtan manu- 
* ſcript, you will do me a ſingular pleaſure to ac- 
© commodate me with it : you ſhall have what price 
+ you pleaſe to put upon it; I will preſent you, in- 
© to the bargain, with ſome of my own performan- 
ces, whereby you will ſee I am no uſeleſs member 
of the republic of letters: you will there find, a- 
' mong other things, a diſſertation, wherein I prove, 
that the crown which uſed to be worn in trumphs, 
was of oak-leaves, nor Jaurel, You will likewiſe 
' admire another, wherein | prove, by learned con- 
jectures drawn from the graveſt Greek authors, 
that Cambyſes was wounded in the left leg, not 
the right: another, wherein I prove, that a low 
' forehead was eſteemed a ſingular beauty among 
' the Romans. T will likewiſe ſend you a volume 
in quarto, by way of explication of one verſe of 
the fixth book of Virgil's Zneids : all theſe you 
cannot have yet: ſo, at preſent, I ſhall;only ſend 
* you a fragment of an antient Greck mythologiſt, 
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which, never to this day, was made public; a4 
which I found among the rubbiſh of a certain lj 


brary. I am called away upon an important buf. 
neſs which a have upon my hands. It is to reſtore 
a fine paſſage of Pliny the naturaliſt, which the 
tranſcribers of the fifth age have monſtrouſly du 
gured, I am, etc, 


FRAGMENT of an antient MyTHOL 0G15T, 


© In an iſland near the Orcades, there was born z 
male child, who had to his father Xolus, a god of 
the winds ; and, for his mother, a nymph of Ca 


ledonia. It is ſaid that he learned of himſelf tg 


count with his fingers; and when he was but four 
years old would ſo perfectly diſtinguiſh metals, tha 
his mother one day giving him a braſs ring in- 
ſtead of a gold one *, he diſcovered the cheat, and 
threw it away. 

* When he was grown up, his father taught him 
the ſecret of incloſing the winds in a leathern bot · 
tle, which he afterwards fold to ſeamen and others 


that had occaſion for them: but this being a com- 


modity not much citeemed in his country, he quit- 
ted it, and went and roamed about the world in 


company with the blind god I of chance. 


He was informed in his travels, that Bœtica was 
a country full of geld: this made him haſten thi- 
ther as faſt as he could. He met with a very cold 


reception from 4 Saturn then reigning : but that 


god forſaking the earth, he took it in his head to 
go into all the croſs-ways, where he never ceaſed 


» Mr. Law, who is alluded to in this ſatire, was a gold 
ſmith in Edinburgh. | 


+ Mr. Law was a proſeſſed gameſter many years, 
} Louis XIV. 
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« hawling out in a hoarſe, deep-mouthed baſs ; Peo- 
« ple of Bœtica, you fancy yourſelves to be rich, be · 
« cauſe you have gold and filver : I pity your miſs 
take: be ruled by me; quit the vile droſs, and 


come into the empire of imagination, where you 


« ſhall meet with riches that will ſurpriſe even you, 
« And then he opened a good many of his leather 
« bottles, and diſtributed his merchandiſe to as many 
as deſired it. n 

Next day he returned again to the ſame place, 
and roared out: People of Bœtiea, have you a mind 


to be rich ? do but fancy me to be ſo, and that you 


ate ſo too: only take it into your heads every mor- 
« ning, that your fortune was doubled during the 
night; then get out of your beds, and if you have 
any creditors, go and pay them with this imagina- 
ry coin, and bid them go and ſet their imaginations 
' at work, as you have done. 

* Some days afterwards he comes again, and thus 


' accolts them; People of Batica, I find your ima- 


gination is not ſo ſtrong as it was at firit : let mine 
be your guide: i wall every moining ſc: before 
your eyes a ſcroll that ſhali be to you a ipring of 
wealth: it conſiſts but of four words; but they 
* ſhall be to the purpoſe ; for they ſhall 1egulate 
© your daughters portions, your ſons fortunes, the 
number of your domeſtics ; and, as for you, ſays 
he to thoſe that were neareſt to him; as tor you, 
« my dear children, I may call you by that name, for 
you owe to me a ſecond biith; my {-roll will de- 
termine the magniſicenc of your equipages, the 
© ſumptuolity of your public entertainments, the 
number and ſtipends of your teſpectire miltreſ- 
« ſes. 

Some days after this he comes to the fame place 
again, and quite out of breath, and in a tranſport of 
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« paſſion cried out: People of Beetica, 1 befor 
« counſelled you to imagine, and you would not 
* I now command you to do it. Here he left then 
* abruptly ; but, upon ſecond thoughts, returned x. 
gain: I underſtand” that ſome among you are þ 
deteſtable as to preſerve your gold and filyer; 2 
for the filver, no matter; but for the gold — the 
gold — ah ! it is that raiſes my indignation — 
I ſwear by theſe ſacred bottles, that if they do nat 
come and bring it me, I will ſeverely puniſh them: 
then he added, with an air perfectly perſuafire, 
* Do you think it is to. keep theſe vile metals, tha 
* laſk them of you? No; and, for a mark of ny 
* ſincerity, when you brought them to me the other 
day, did I not immediately return you one half of 
them? ; | 

Next day he was diſcovered at a diſtance, iuſ. 
"+ nuating himſelf with a ſmooth and flattering 
4 ſpeech : People of Bcetica, I am informed that 
part of your effects is in foreign countries: pray 


* 


+ ſend for them; I beg you would bring them tf 
me, and I ſhall be for ever thankful to you for the} 


* favour. _ | 

The ſon of Xolus talked to people, who had no 
great (tomach to laugh, and yet they could not for- 
bear it; Which confounded him not a little: but 
again taking heart, he ventured one more ſmal 
* petition, I know that you have jewels : In the 
name of Jupiter, away with thoſe jewels ; nothing 
is more impoveriſhing than ſuch traſh ; away 
© with them, I ſay; delay not a moment to pan 
with them; if you cannot do it yourſelves, I wil 
help you to men of underſtanding that ſhall do it 
for you : oh ! what floods of wealth will come 
pouring in upon you, if you but take my advice: 
yes, I promiſe you, and you may depend upon i, 
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the pureſt, the moſt n treaſure in all Nr 
« bottles ſhall be yours. | 

At laſt he got upon a joint.ſtool, and with a 
more aſſured voice he tells them: People of Bœti - 
« ca, I have compared the happy condition you are 
now in with that in which 1 found you when I came 
+ hither : you are now the richeſt people on the face 
' of the earth : bur, to complete your fortune, per- 
mit me to take from you a moiety of your eſtates. 
At theſe words ſuddenly the ſon of AXolus flew a- 
' way, and left his auditors in an inexpreſſible con- 
« ſternation ; which made him return again the next 
day, and thus he ſpoke: I yeſterday perceived 
© that my diſcourſe pleaſed you not a little, Well, 
© Jet that go-for nothing: it is true, a moiety is too 
much: other expedirats mult be found out to 
« compaſs the drift of my deſigns : let us bring all 
our riches to one and the ſame place: this we may 
« eaſily do; they are not very bulky: and immedi- 
« ately three fourths of them vaniſhed quite out of 


| © ſight,” 
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Chabban, 1720, 


1 E T ER CEL. 


Rica to NATHaniEL Levi, a Jeu Mhyfcian, at 
| I" 


HOU afteſt me u hat I think of all the virtue 

of Amulets, and of the power of Taliſmans, 

Why doſt chou enquire of me? Thou art a Jew, aud 

I a Mahometan ; that is, we are both of us not a 
little credulous. 
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4 always bear about me more than two thouſand 
paſſages of the holy Alcoran ; round each of my arm: 
is faſtened a ſmall packet, wherein are written the 
names of above two hundred Derviſes ; thoſe of Ali, 
Fatima, and all the pure ones, are concealed in above 
twenty places of my clothes. 

And yet, I have never the worſe opinion. of thoſe, 
who deny the virtue that we attribute to certain words 
it is a much harder taſk for us to anſwer their argue 
ments, than it is for them to anſwer our experiments, 
I wear about me theſe ſacred relics for cuſtom-ſake, 
and to conform to the general practice: I believe that 
if they have no more virtue in them than the rings 
and other ornaments we wear for ſhow, ſo neither 
have they leſs ; but thou putteſt thy whole confidence 
in certain myſterious letters; and without this ſafe- 
guard thou wouldelt be in continual apprehenſion, 

Men are very unhappy :. they do nothing buz fluc- 
tuate between talſe hopes and ridiculous fears : and, 


initead of reſting upon reaſon, they create to them- 


ſelves monſters that ſcare them, or phantoms that 
miſlead them, _ 

What effed wouldſt thou have the marſhalling of 
certain letters to produce ? and what effe& do!i thou 
expect from putting the ſame out of order? What 
relation do they bear to the winds, that they ſhould 
lay a ſtorm ? what to gunpowder, to damp the force 
thecof? What relation have they to what the phy- 


ſicians call the peccant humour and the morbiſic in- 


ternal cauſe of maladies, in order to their cure? 
The cream of the jelt is, that thole very people 


ho fatigue their reaſon to find a relation. between 


certain events and occult virtues, have no leis diffi- 
culty to hinder themſelves from ſeeing the true cauſe 
thereof. 
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Thou wilt tell me that ſorcery has occaſioned the 
winning of a battle: and I tell thee, that thou muſt 
wink very hard, not to find in the ſituation of the 


ground, in the number or courage of the ſoldiers, in 


the experience of the captains, ſufficient cauſes for 


producing that effect, of which thou art reſolved not 


to ſee the cauſe. | 
4 Will ſuppoſe, for once, berg is "IR a thing as 


witchcraft : and do you in your turn, for once, ſup- 


poſe there is no ſuch thing : for that is not impoſſi- 
ble: this conceſſion which thou makeſt me, hinders 
not two armies from fighting: vilt thou in that caſe 
have it, that neither of theſe two can win the victo- 
ry? Doſt thou believe that their fate will remain un- 
certain, till ſome inviſible power comes to determine 


it? that every ſhor ſhall be loſt, all prudence ineffec- 


tal, and all courage unſerviceable 3 . 
14 hickell thou that death, ia ſo many hideous 
ſhapes, 0 cannot produce in the minds of men thoſe 
panic terrors which thou art at ſuch a loſs to account 
for ? Wilt thou have it, that in an aimy of an hun- 
dred thouſand men, there cannot polkbly be one 
coward? Thinkeſt thou that this man's heart miſ⸗ 
giving him may not produce the like in another; 
and that the ſecond deſerting a third, may not ſoon 
occaſion him to abandon a fourth ? There needs no 
more than this, and deſpair of conquering ſhall ſeize 
at once a whole army; and the more numerous it is, 
ſo much the eaſier may this happen. 

Every body knows, and every body feels, that 
men, like all other creatures” which tend to preſerve 


their being, are paſſionately fond of life. This is no- 
torious in general: and ſhall'we inquire wheretore, 
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Though the ſacred books of nations are filled with 
thoſe panic or ſupernatural terrors, I do not think 
there is any thing-ſo- trifling : becauſe: before we can 
be aſſured that an effect, which may be produced by 
a hundred thouſand natural cauſes, is ſupernatural, 
we muſt find out whether any of thoſe cauſes omitted 
to act; which it is impoſſible to do. 

1 ſhall ſay no more to thee, Nathaniel, but only 


* that in my opinion the ſubje& does not  deſerye to be 
ſo nn handled. 


Parts RY of the. Moon 
Chahban, 1720. 


DO As I was concluding, I heard them cry in 
the ſtreet, A letter from a country phyſician to a 


« phyſician at Paris; (for here all manner of traſhis , 


printed, publiſhed, and bought up). I thought 1 
© ſhould do well to ſend it thee, becauſe it has ſome 
© relation to our ſubje& : there ate a great many 
things in it which I do not underſtand ; but thou, 
© who art a phyſician, muſt needs underſtand the 
= language of the fraternity. 


L ET TER from a PHYSICIAN ia the Country, 
to a PHYSICIAN at Paris, 


« THERE was a ſick man in our town that could 
get no ſleep for five and thirty days together : his 
phyſician ordered him opium, but he could not be 
prevailed upon to take it; once he had the cup at 
his mouth, and then he was more irreſolute than 
ever: at laſt he ſays to his phyſician, Sir, I beg 
quarter only till to-morrow morning: I know 3 
man that never practiſes phyſic, but who has 2 
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multitude of 'medicines for ſuch as cannot ſleep; 


give me leave to ſend for him: and if I do not 


ſleep to night, I promiſe to go on with you. The 
phyſician being diſmiſſed, the patient cauſed the 
curtains to be drawn cloſe, and bid his foot-boy 


go and fetch Mr. Anis to him, Mr. Anis comes: 


Dear Mr. Avis, I am a dead man; I cannot get 
a wink of ſleep: have not you in your ſhop ſuch 
a thing as the C.. of G, or elſe ſome book of de- 
votion compoſed by the reverend father of the ſo- 
ciety of Jeſus, that you have not been able to get 
rid of? for ſometimes thoſe medicines are belt 


that have been longeſt kept. Sir, ſays the book- 


ſeller, I have father Cauſin's Hol cover, in 
ſix volumes, at your ſervice; I will go and fetch 


them you: I hope they will do you good. If you 
would have the works of the reverend father Ro- 


drigues the Spaniſh Jeſuit, you are welcome to 
them; but, take my word for it, you had better 


ſtick to father Cauſin; and 1 hope, with God's 


bleſſing, one period of father Cauſin will operate 
as much as the whole leaf of the C. of G. Upon 


this Mr. Anis runs and fetches the medicine out 


of his ſhop. The nor couRrT arrives ; the duſt 


is wiped off: the ſick man's ſon, a young ſchool- 


boy, began to read in it ; he was the firſt it had an 
effect upon: at the ſecond page his tongue began 
to faulter; and now the whole company felt them- 
ſelves ſinking away; the moment afterwards they 
all fell a ſnoring, except the ſick man; who, after 


he had held out a long time, at laſt fell into a 
doze. 55 


Farly in the morning the phyſician comes: 
well, has he taken my opium ? no anſwer is made 
him: the wife, the daughter, the young lad, all o- 

"= | 
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verjoyed, point to father Cauſin: he aſked what 


it was: they anſwer, God's bleſſing on father 
Cauſin, he ſhall be ſent to the bindet's : Who 


would have thought this ? A miracle ! a miracle ! 
See there, Sir, ſee father Cauſin; it was he pro- 
cured my father this bleſſed nap, * And ſo they up 
and told the whole thing to him, 925 as it 
happened. 

* The phyſician was a deep ſcholar : yepletn with 
the myſteries of the Cabala, and the power of 
words and ſpirits, This accident ſet his thoughts 
at work: after a little muſing, he reſolved abſo- 
lutely to alter his method. Here is a very extra - 
ordinary cure, ſays he to himſelf; here is an ex- 
periment before my face; it muſt be puſhed on 
further : why may not a man's ſpirit transfer upon 
the product of his brain the ſame qualities it has in 


itſelf? is it not done every day? at leaſt it is 


worth while to try: I am tired out with the apo- 


thecaries: the ſyrups, their julips, and all the 
Galenical drugs, are ruinous both to the patient's 
health and pocket, I will take another courſe ; 1 


will try the virtue of ſpirits. Upon this idea he 


drew up a new pharmacy, as you will fee by the 


deſcription I am going to give you of the principal 
recipes he ende, 


A Purgative Ptiſane. 


Take three leaves of Ariſtotle's logic in Greek; 
two leaves of ſome tract of ſcholaſtic theology, 
the ſharpeſt you can get, for example, the ſubtle 
Scotus ; four of Paracelſus ; one of Avicenna ; fix 
of Averroes ; three of Porphyry; as many of 
Plotinus ; as many of Jamblicus ; infuſe the 


EY 
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whole twenty four hours; and take of it four 
times a- day. 


* 


A flronger Purge. 


Take ten A* of C concerning the B* # 


and the C of the 1 * - diſtill them in Bal- 
neo Mariae, mortify a drop of the acrid and ſharp 
humour which proceeds from it, in a glaſs of com- 


mon water, and ſwallow the whole down at 
once. 


A Vomitioe, 


Take fix harangues, twelve funeral orations in- 
differently, carefully obſerving however not to take 
thoſe of Mr. D. N; a collection of new operas, 
fifty romances, thirty new memoirs : ,put the 
whole into a long narrow-necked round bellied 


bottle; let it digeſt two days; then diſtill chem 
in hot . and if this will not do i its 


Another, flronger. 


Take a leaf of marble paper, which has ſerved 


for a cover to the collection of J. F's. pieces: in- 


fuſe it the ſpace of three months, warm a ſpoon- 
ful of this infuſion, and ſwallow it. 


A very femple remedy againſi an Aſthma. 


© Read all the works of the reverend father Maim- 
* bourg, a quondam Jeſuite ; beware you ſtop not 
* till you come to the end of a period, and you will 
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find a gradual return of the faculty of breathing, 


s without needing to repeat the remedy. dy S I; 


Againſt the Itch, Scarf, Scald- heads, Farc in Horſes, 


Take three of Ariſtotle's categories two meta- 1.5 
* phyſical degrees, one diſtindtion, ſix of Chapelain's 


verſes, one phraſe out of the letters of the abbot 


* de St. Cyran ; write the whole upon a piece of pa- | 
per, then fold it up, faſten it to a ribbon, and wear b 
Ite 
it about his neck. 


g 

3 ar 

Mraculum Chymicum de violenta Fermentatione cum <a 
Famo, ene, et Flamma, | pl 

T4 d | 5e 

SI | 5 te 

Miſce Queſnellianam infuſionem, cum infuſione * 
Lalnaniaga : fiar fermentatio cum magna vi, | t 
5 impetu, et tonitru, acidis Pugnantibus, et invicem pe 


penetrantibus alcalinos ſales; fiet evaporatio ar- 
dentium ſpirituum: pone liquorem fermentatum 
in alembico: nihil inde extrahes, et nihil inve- 
nies, niſi caput mortuum, 


* 


Leuitit um. 
« Recipe Molinae Anodyni chartas duas; Eſco- hi 
© baris” rela: tativi paginas ſex; Vaſquii emollientis 1 
« folium unum : infunde in aquae communis Ib. pi 
* ij, ad conſumptionem dimidiae partis; colentur 1 


et exprimantur z. et in expreſſione diſſolve Bauni 
deterſivi, et Tamburini abluentis folia iii. Fiat 4 
«C)ylter: | hi 
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In anne. Im, quam e pallides en aut \ febrim 
| amatoriam appellat. 


0 Recipe Kotha figuras quatuor; R. Thomae 
« Sanchii de Matrimonio folia ii. infundantur in a- 


« quae communis libras quinque. 


Fiat Ptiſana aperiens,” 


J Theſe are the drug which our phyſician admini- 
ſtered with a ſucceſs not to be imagined. He was a- 
gainſt the uſe of your rare and uncommon medicines, 
and ſuch as are ſcarce any where to be met with, be- 
cauſe he would not ruin his patients; as for exam- 
ple, an epiſtle dedicatory that never made any body 
yawn ; a preface, too ſhort; a paſtoral letter writ- 
ten by a biſhop ; and the work of a Janſeniſt, def- 

piſed by a Janſeniſt, or elſe admired by a ſeſuit. He 
uſed to ſay, ſuch fort of remedies are only fit to ſup- 


-port quackery, to which he had an unfurmountaale 
ys 


LETTER CXLI. 
UsBEK to RngD1, at Venice. 


T has been long ago ſaid, that fincerity was the 

ſoul of a great miniſter, 

A private man can enjoy obſcurity wherever he is; 
he only diſcredits himſelf with ſome few people; h 
is concealed to others; but a miniſter who wants 
probity, has as many witneſſes, as many judges, as 
there are men under his government. 

May 1 ſpeak a bold word? The greateſt miſchief 
done by a miniſter without probity, is not diſſerving 
bis © and ruining his 5 : there is another 
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in my opinion a thouſand times more er and 
that is, the ill example he ſets. 

Thou knoweſt that I travelled a long time in the 
Indies : I there ſaw a nation naturally generous, per- 
verted in an inſtant from the lowelt to the higheſt, 
purely by the bad example of a chief mioiiter. I have 
ſeen a whole people; among whom generoſity, pro- 
bity, candor, ſincerity, were always looked upon as 
inherent qualities, become at once the worlt people 
in the world; the evil ſpreading itſelf, and not even 


the pureſt members eſcaping it: the moſt virtuous 


men doing the unworthieſt adtions; and violating on 
all occaſions the ſirſt principles of juſtice, upon this 
frivolous pretence, that the was. violated to their 
a ee 

They called upon the moſt. odious laws to warrant 
the baſeſt actions; and gave iwzultice and treachery, 
the name of neceſſity. 


1 have ſeen the faith of contracts baniſhed, the moſt 


ſacred conventions anaihilated,, all the laws of fami- 
lies turned topſy-turvy. I have ſeen covetous debtors, 
proud of an inſolent poverty, become the molt ſcan- 
dalous inſtruments of the fury of the laws, and of the 
rigour of the times; pretending a payment, inſtead 
of making one, and catung the very throats of their 
benefactors. 

I have ſeen others ſtil! worſe, Le up, almoſ 
for nothing, or rathes picking up from the earth, oak 
leaves, to exchange them for the ſubſtance of the wi- 
dows and orphans. 


I have ſcen ſuddenly ſprung up in every. heart, an 


inſatiable thirſt after money. I have ſeen formed in a 
moment a curſed conſpiracy to be rich ; not by a com- 


mendable labour, and a generous indultry, but by the 


ruin of the prince, che ſlate, and fellow · citizens. 
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1 have ſeen an honeſt citizen, in thoſe unhappy 
times, never go to bed -without ſaying, I have ruined 


one family to- day, and to-morrow I will ruin ano- 


ther. 
I am going, ſaid Ee ET, wik a black man with 
an inkhorn in his hand, and a ſteel pen in bis ear,.zo 


aſſaſſinate all thoſe to whom I have any obligation. 
Another ſaid, I ſee 1 ſhall make up my matters : it 


is true, when I went three days ago to make a certain 


payment, I left a whole family in tears; I conſumed 


the portions of two deſerving young ladies, and rob- 
bed a young lad of his education ; their father will 


die with grief, the mother has broke her heart: : but 


I did no more than what the law allowed. 


Whar greater crime can there be, than that which | 


a miniſter commits, when he corrups the manners 
of a whole nation, degrades the moſt generous ſouls, 
tarniſhes the luſtre of dignities, darkens Even virtue 
itſelf, and confounds the molt exalted birth i in the u- 
niverſal contempt ? 

What will polterity fay, when ſhe muſt bluſh for 


her forefathers ? what will the future people fay, 


when they ſhall compare the iron of their anceſtors, 


with the gold of thoſe to whom they immediately owe | 


the light ? I doubt not but the gentry will expunge 
out of their ſcutcheons thoſe infamous quarterin s 
which diſhonour them, and will leave the preſent ge- 
neration in the frightful nothingneſs whereto they 
have brought themſelves. 


Paris, 11th of the Moon 
Rhamazan, 1730. 
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LIT TEX WH, 
15 The CHlEF EUNUCH fo Us BEE. U. 
HIN GS are come to that paſs here, there is 


1 no enduring it: thy wives fancied thy depar- 
ture left them an entire impunity; here are ſtrange 


| doings * 1 cannot forbear trembling myſelf at the re- aut 

cital of what J am about to tell thee, thy 

Zelis going not long ſince to the moſque, let down Qril 

her veil, and appeared almoſt bare. faced before the thir 

whole people. ſoly 

I caught Zachi in bed with one of her female fora 

faves ; a thing ſo ſeverely forbid by the laws of the fave 

ſcraglio. brin 

By the greateſt chance in the world I came by a let- infa. 

ter, which I ſend thee. I have not been able to find this 

1 out who it was directed to. 4 that 

| - Laſt pight a young man was found in the Re of }F perſc 

1 the ſeraglio, and he made his eſcape over the wall, was 

Add to this what has not as yet reached my certain lyox 
| knowlege ; for aſſuredly thou art betrayed. I wait 

| thy orders ; and till the happy moment that I receive Fre 


them, 1 ſhall be under terrible apprehenſions: but if 
thou committeſt not all theſe women to my diſereti 

| on, 1. will not anſwer for any one of them, and ſhall 

have every day as bad news as this to ſend thee. 


| From the ſcraglio of Iſpa- 
han, the xſt of the 
Moon Regeb, 1717. 


ll 


taken his place, till thou ſhalt have ſignified upon 
whom thou pleaſeſt to call thy eye. 
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LF. T TER: -CXLIL.. 


Us Ek fo the Chir Eunucn, at the ſeraglio of 


Iſpahan. 


ECEIVE with this letter an abſolute power o- 

ver the whole ſeraglio: command with the ſame 
authority as myſelf : let fear and terror accompany 
thy ſteps ; run from one apartment to another, di- 
ſtributing chaſtiſements and correQions : let every 
thing be brought under conſternation : let all dif- 
ſolve into tears before thee : interrogate the whole 
ſeraglio: begin with the ſlaves : ſpare not my own 
favourite: let nothing eſcape thy dreadful tribunal : 
bring to light the moſt hidden ſecrets : purify that 
infamous place, and recall exiled virtue: for from 
this moment be upon thy head the minuteſt faults 
that ſhall be committed : I ſuſpect Zelis to be the 
perſon to whom that letter, which fell into your hands, 
was directed: fift into this affair with the eyes of 4 
lynx. 


From * * * the 1 ith of the 
Moon Zilhage, 1718. 


LE TTrEA CXLIV. 
Nax sir 70 Us Ek, af Paris. 


H E chief eunuch is newly dead, magnificent 
lord: as I am the eldeſt of thy ſlaves, I have 
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Two days after his death, a letter was brought: 
me from thee, directed to him: I preſumed not to 
open it: I reſpectfully put it into a cover: and have 
locked it up, until thou makeſt known thy ſacred 
pleaſure, 

_ Yeſterday a flave, in the dead of night, came and 
informed me, he had found a young man in the ſe- 
raglio : I arofe : examined into the thing: and be- 
hold it was a viſion, | 

I kiſs thy feet, ſublime lord; and I beſeech thee 
to rely on my zeal, my experience, and: my advan: 


ced age. 


From the ſeraglio of Iſpahan, 
the 5th of the Moon Gem- 
madi 1ſt, 1718. 


LET TE AI. 
UsuEx, 70 NAR s Ir at the ſeraglio at Iſbaharn. 


NJ RET CE, chou art in poſſeſſion of letters, 
which enjoin a ſpeedy and ſevere execution: 
the leaſt delay may drive me to madneſs, and thou 
remaineſt calm beneath an idle pretext x 
There are horrible doings : I know not but one 
half of my ſlaves deſerve death: I ſend you the lct- 
ter which the chief eunuch wrote to me thereupon, 
before he died: had you opened the pacquet direct 
ed to him, you had therein found fanguinary orders: 
read therefore thoſe orders, and if you execute then 
not, you ſhall be cut off, 


From * 25th of the 
Moon Chalval, 1118. 


ce 
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LETTER CXLVL, 


SoLiM to UsBex, af Parir. 


guilty as thoſe. criminals thou haſt in the ſera- 
flo. 

I was the confident of the chief eunuch, the faith- 
fulleſt of all thy ſlaves. When he ſaw himſelf draw- 
ing towards his end, he ſent for me, and delivered 
himfelf in theſe words: I am a dying man; and no- 


| thing troubles me, but that the laſt ing I beheld, 


was the diſtoyalty of my maſter's women: heaven 
preſerve him from the misfortunes I forefee ! and 
when I am dead, may my threatening ghoſt appear to 
thoſe perfidious wretches, 'to remind them of their 


duty, and once again ſtrike terror into them ! Here 


are the keys of this venerable place: go and carry 
them to the eldeſt of the black eunuchs; but if, after 
my death, he fails in his duty, neglect not thou to 
advertiſe” thy maſter of it, Saying * words, he 
expired in my arms. 


What he wrote to thee ſome time 1e be di ed, 


concerning the behaviour of thy wives, I know not: 
there is in the ſeraglio a letter which would have car- 


ried terror along with it, had it becn opened ; that 


which thou wroteſt ſince, was intercepted three 
leagues from this place : I know not what to make 
of it : every thing falls out unluckily. 

All this time thy wives obſerve no manner of de- 
corum : ſince the death of the chief eunuch, they 
think they may do any thing: none but Roxana 


H OULD l longer keep filence, I ſhould be as 
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continues dutiful, and preſerves her modeſty. The 
others grow worſe and worſe every day, We no 


longer behold upon the countenance of thy wives 


that maſculine and ſevere virtue, which was wont to 
be ſo conſpicuous in every feature: a new kind of 
pleaſure and joyfulneſs that reigns among them, is, 
in my jugement, an infallible token of ſome new ſa- 
tisfaction. In the minuteſt things I obſerve a licen- 
tiouſneſs till now unknown ; there preyails among 


thy very flaves a certain indolence which ſurprizes 


me : they no longer obſerve the rules of their duty : 
they have not that cagerneſs nor zeal for thy ſervice, 


which formerly ſeemed to animate the whole ſeraglio. 


Thy women have been cight days in the country, 
at one of thy privateſt houſes, The ſlave who, hath 
the care thereof, is ſaid to have been corrupted, and 
that, ſome time before thy wives arrived there, he 
had concealed two men in a hole within the walls of 
the principal chamber, from whence they came out 
in the night ſeaſon, after we were retired : the old 


eunuch, who at preſent preſides over us, is an infirm 
wretch, and believes every thing they ſay to him, 


My choler boils at the thoughts of ſo much trea- 
chery and if heaven ſo ordains it for thy advantage 
and better ſervice, that I ſhall be thought capable of 
governing, I promiſe thee, and will undertake, that 
if thy women are not virtuous, . ſhall at leaſt. be 


loyal. 


From the ſeraglio of Iſpa- 
han, the 6th of the 
Moon Rabiab, 1519. | 


—— — 
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L ET T ER:  CXLVIE 
| ; NaRsSIiT fo Us BEEk, at Paris. 


T) OXANA and Zelis deſired to go into the coun- 
R try: I did not think fit to refuſe them. Happy 
Vibek, thou haſt faithful wives, and vigilant ſlaves : 
my lot is fallen to command in a place which virtue 
ſeems to have choſen for an aſylum : depend upon it 
that nothing ſhall paſs therein which thy own eyes 
could be offended at the ſight of. 

A misfortune has happened, which gives me no 
ſmall diſturbance, Some Armenian merchants newly 
arrived at Iſpahan, were charged with a letter from 
thee to me: I ſent a ſlave to fetch it: in his return 
he was robbed; ſo that the letter is loſt. Write 
therefore to me with ſpeed : for, in the preſent cir- 


cumſtances of affairs, thou muſt needs have things of 
moment to communicate. 


From the ſeraglio of Fatma, 
the 6th of the Moon Re- 
biab, 1719. 


LET T E NR Mein. 


UsBEK 70 Soli, at the ſeraglio of Tſpaban. 


put the ſword into thy hand: I intruſt thee with 
that which at preſent is the deareſt thing to me 
in the world; namely, my vengeance : enter upon 


— — —— Bb ape 1 at 
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this new employ ; but I leave behind thee thy heart 
and thy humanity : I have written to my wives, to 
obey thee implicitly : in the confuſion of ſo many 
crimes they ſhall fall down at the leaſt glance of thy 
eye. I muſt owe to thee my happineſs and my quiet; 
give me back my ſeraglio as I left it; but let it be 
firſt expiated : root out the puilty, and make ſuch 
tremble as would have been fo, What rewards may- 
eſt thou not expect from thy maſter, for ſuch ſignal 
ſervices? It is thy own fault, if thou doſt not only 


fet thyſelf vaſtly above thy condition, but all recom- 


pences that ever entered into thy heart to conceive. 
| Parls, 4th of the Moon | 
Chahban, 1719. 


— 


LETT. ER CXLIX. 
UsBzK 10 his Wives at the ſeraglio of Iſpaban. 


AY this letter be like a thunder-bolt, burſt- 

ing from a cloud amidſt a ſtorm of rattling 
hail and lightening ! Solim is your chief eunuch, not 
to watch ye, but to puniſh ye : let the whole ſeraglio 
humble itſelf before him: he is to inſpe& your paſt 


actions; and for the time to come he ſhall bear ſo 


ſtrict a hand over ye, that you ſhall at leaſt lament 
your loſs of liberty, if you lament not that of your 
virtue. | 


Paris, the 4th of the Moon 
Chahban, 1719, 
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LETTER CL. 


N UsBEx fo Nas s, af Iſpahar. 
4 2 22224414 1 3 ti LOAD 

, A p PY he, | that knowing the value of a calm 
and undiſturbed life, repoſes his heart amidſt 


his own family, and knows no other country but that 


herein he drew his firſt breatb! 

I live here in a barbarous climate, preſent to every 
thing that makes me uneaſy, abſent from every thing 
that may make me happy: a heavineſs ſeizes me; I 


am ſadly dejected; I fink beneath the preſſure : me- 


thinks I am going to be annihilated ; nor do I ſcarce 


feel myſelf to be alive, but only at ſuch times when 


a diſmal fit of jealouſy begins to kindle itſelf. and 
breed in my foul fears, e hatreds and der 
ings. 

Thou knoweſt me, Neſkir; ; bon baft always been 
as thoroughly acquainted with my heart as with thy 
own: I ihould move thy pity, wert thou to know | 
my deplorable condition: ſometimes I wait fix long 
months for news from the ſeraglio: I count the mo- 
ments as they flide away; my impatience make them 


ſeem long and 1cdious : and when the long-looked- 


for minute approaches, there is a ſudden revolution 
in my heart, my hand trembles in opening the fatal 
letter: that diſquiet which racked me before, I at 
ſuch times. look upon as the happieſt ſituation I 
could pollible enjoy: and I dread being put out of 


it by a blow that will be more crucl to me than a 
thouſand deaths, 


— —— —— — — = 
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But whatever reafon 1 had to leave my country ; 
though I owe my life to my retreat; I can no long- 
er, Neſſir, continue in this terrible exile, Ah ! why 
do I ſurvive the chagrin that every moment preys 
upon me? I have a thouſand times preſſed Rica to 


leave this ſtrange land: but he oppoſes all my reſo- 


lutions : he frames a thouſand pretences : he ſeems 
to have forgot his country, or rather he ſeems to 
have forgot his friend ; fo unconcerned i is he at my 


uneaſineſs. 


Wo is me! I long to re: viſit my native country, 
perhaps to become ſtill more wretched ! What ſhall 
I do there? Only bring back an object for my ene- 


mies to wreak their malice upon, This is not all: 


I ſhall enter into the ſeraglio : I ſhall there demand 


an account of the fatal hours that paſſed in my ab- 
ſence : and if I find any one guilty, what will be- | 


come of me? If only the idea of it is fo intolerable 


to me at this diſtance, how ſhall I bear it when my 


preſence ſhall render it more ſenſible? How muſt it 
be for me, to ſee and to hear what I cannot ſo much 
as think of, without ſhivering with horror ? Laſtly, 
how muſt it be, when the puniſhments which I myſelf 
ſhall pronounce, ſhall be the eternal marks of my 
confuſion and diſtraction? 

1 ſhall go and ſhut myſelf up within thoſe walls, 


leſs terrible to the women that are kept there, than 
to me: I ſhall enter with all my ſuſpicions about 


me : their fond careſſes will not in the leaſt diminiſh 
them: in bed, in their very arms, I ſhall enjoy no- 
thing but diſquiet; a time fo unfit for reflection, my 
jealouſy will find matter for it: worthleſs ſcum of 


the creation! vile ſlaves whoſe heart has been for | 


ever ſhut to every ſentiment of love, you would ecaſe 


elf 
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to lament your condition, did you * — the un; 
happineſs of mine ! 


Paris, 4th of the Moon 
Chahban, 1717. 


LET TSS oa 


Roxana ro Us BEk, at Paris. 


ORROR, darkneſs, and fear, reign through» 


out the whole ſeraglio: it is wrapped in a ter- 
rible mourning : a tyger each moment lets looſe all 
his rage; he has ſentenced to a moſt ſevere puniſh- 
ment, two white eunuchs that have confeſſed no- 


thing but their innocence : he has ſold part of our 


flaves 3 and has obliged us to interchange among 
ourſelves ſuch. others as he did not diſpoſe of. Za- 
chi and Zelis have received in their chamber, in the 


\ obſcurity of the night, a moſt ſhameful treatment : 


the ſacrilegious wretch was ſo bold as to lay his vile 


hands on them: he keeps us ſhut up in our reſpec- 
tive apartments: and though no ſoul is with us, he 


obliges us to be always veiled we are not ſuffered 


to ſpeak to each other: it were a crime for any body 


to write to us; in ſhort, we have liberty to do 1 no- 
thing but to weep, 


A band of new eunuchs is entered into the ſera- 


| glio, where they beſiege us night and day: our 
ſleep is inceſſantly interrupted by their real or pre- 
| tended ſuſpicions, All my comfort is, that this 


ctr e —; 
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cannot laſt long, and that my afflictions will end wit 
my life, and that very ſoon : cruel Uſbek, 1 ſhal 


not give thee an opportunity to put a ſtop to theſe 
outrages. 


From the ſeraglio of Iſpa- 
han, the 2d of the Moon 
Maharram, 1720. 


Li r Tk k our; 
S0 In to UsBEXK, at Parit. 


Lament my fate, magnificent lord ! and thy fate 

I Jament too: never did faithful ſervant feel ſuch 

a weight of woe as 1 do, Behold here thy misfor- 
tunes and mine: I cannot write them without trem - 
bling. | 

I ſwear by all the eſis in heaven, that fron 
the time thou intraſtedſt thy wives to my care, I hare 


watched them night and day: 1 have not one moment 
. ſuſpended my vigilance : I began my miniſtry with } 


chaſtifements; which I put a ſtop to without quitting 
my natural auſterity, 

But what am 1 talking of? Why ſhould 1 boal 
to thee of a fidelity that has been of no uſe to thee! 
forget all my palt fervices : look upon me as a tra: 
tor, and puniſh me for all thoſe crimes which 1 hate 
not been able to prevent. 

Roxana, the proud Roxana ! O Heavens! whom 
ſhall we truſt? Thou did ſuſpect Zachi, and wal 
perfectly ſecure of Roxana; but her ſtern virtue wa 
all a cheat; it was only * to her perfidiouſnels; 
I ſurprized her in the arms of a young man, who, # 
ſoon as he ſaw he was diſcovered, fell upon n, 
gave me two wounds with his dagger; the cunucls 


coming 
ed him 
of ther 
to die, 
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coming in at the noiſe, ſurrounded him : he defend- 


ed himſelf. a conſiderable time, and wour ded ſcectal 


of them; he attempted to go back into the chamber, 
to die, he ſaid, in Roxana's ſight: but at length he 
was overpowered, and fell dead at our feet. 

1 know not, ſublime lord, whether I ought to wait 
for thy ſevere orders ; thou haſt committed thy ven- 
geance to my care, and 1 ought not to deter it. 


itſelf independent, 


From the ſeraglio at Iſpa» 
han, the 8th of the * 
Rebiab, Wan 


LETTER cut. 
ROXANA to Usnex, at Paris. 10 


ES, I have deceived thee, I have corrupted thy 
cunuchs: I made a ſport of thy jealouſy, and 
found means to turn thy hated ſeraglio into a place of 
pleaſure and delight. | 
I feel the near approach of death; ; the . is 
working in my veins. For, what ſhould I do here, 


ſince the only man that made life agreeable is no 


more ? I am dying : my ghoſt is upon the wing, but 
takes its flight in good company: I have juſt ſent be- 
fore me thoſe ſacrilegious guardians that have ſhed the 
pureſt blood in the world, | 

How couldeſt thou think me ſo credulous, as to 


fancy myſelf ſent into the world for no other purpoſe 


than to adore thy caprices ? that at the ſame time 


thou allowedſt thyſelf all manner of libertics, thou 


hadſt a right to confine all my deſires ? No: I lived 
indeed in ſervitude, but (till I was free: I reformed 
thy laws by thoſe of nature, and my mind ſtill kept 


OY UE — 
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Thou oughteſt even to thank me for the ſacrifice 
I made thee, in humbliog myſelf ſo much as to ſeem 
Faithful to thee, in poorly confining within my heart ö 
what I ought to have made conſpicuous to the whole | 
world. Laſtly, in prophaning of virtue, by fuffer. 
ing to go by that name my ſubmiſſion to thy whims, | 
Thou wait amazed at not finding in me the tran- 
ſports of love: hadſt thou thoroughly known me, | 
thou hadſt found nothing i in my heart but the moſt 
violent hatred, 
But thou haſt had a long time the advantage of be- 
lieving, that a heart like mine was a ſlave to thee: 
we were both of us happy : you fancied you cheated 
me, and I all the while actually cheated you. 
Doubtleſs this language ſeems new to thee : is it 
poſſible, after I have overwhelmed thee with grief, 
I ſhould likewiſe force thee to admire. my courage? 
But it is done: the poiſon conſumes me: my ſtrength 
forſakes me: my pen drops out of my hand: 1 feel 
even my very hatred decay: I am dying. 


From the ſeraglio at Iſpa- 
han, the 8th of the Moon 
KNebiab, 1720. 
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